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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


The present work is a study of Gaudapada’s Mat^ufeya- 
kdrika. This classic occupies a high and important place 
in the history of Advaita. As the inspirer and predecessor 
of Sankara, Gau^apada is justly famous for his dialectical 
skill and philosophical wisdom. There are a few editions 
and translations of the Md7idvkya~kdrikd as well as stray 
papers on some of the problems connected with the work. 
What is here attempted is a comprehensive exposition of 
Gaudapada's philosophy. In this task the extant commen¬ 
taries on the Karikd, especially the one attributed to San¬ 
kara, were found to be very useful. It is interesting to note 
that in the teachings of Gaudapada we have fulfledged 
Advaita expounded systematically on the strength of the 
three authorities, ^ti (revelation), yukti (reason), and 
anubhava (experience). Consequently, the Kdrifcd offers, 
as no other work does, a fine opportunity for understanding 
the development of Advaita before Sankara. 

The first chapter deals with some of the vexed problems 
concerning the identity and date of Gaudapada and the 
constitution and character of the Kdrika. In the second, 
it is shown that the Upani$ads are the source-books for 
Gaudapada’s philosophy. The third chapter discusses the 
place of reason in Vedanta uis-a-uis revelation and Gauda- 
pada's philosophical method in which they find their 
harmony. The Mdii4ukya Uj>ani?ad is unique in that it 
outlines the method of enquiring into the three states of 
experience as a means to Self«realization. Gaudapada, who 
makes of this Upanisad his starting«base, gives a lucid ac¬ 
count of this method. Chapter four investigates the three 
states, waking, dream, and deep sleep, and arrives at the 
notion of the Reality (Tuiiya) which underlies these and 
also transcends them. The ultimate Realify, according to 
Advaita, is non-dual and eternal. The fifth chapter describes 
the concept of non-duality, and the sixth establishes dialecti¬ 
cally the truth of non-origination. In the seventh chapter, 
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the illusory nature of the world and the non-difference of 
the so-called individual soul from the absolute Reality are 
expounded. In the eighth, the practical teaching of Advaita 
as regards the ivay and the goal is set forth. The ninth chap¬ 
ter is taken up with a rather highly controversial problem. 
There are critics, both classical and modem, who maintain 
that Advaita is nothing but a veiled form of Buddhism. 
Many of them believe that Gaudapada was a pioneer in 
orienting Vedanta towards Buddhism. It is here shown that 
there are significant points of difference between Buddhism 
and Advaita and that Gaudapada was a teacher of the 
philosophy of the Upanisads and not an advocate of Bud¬ 
dhism. In the final chapter, an estimate of Gaudapida’s 
philosophy is given, and hb place among the pre-Sahkara 
Vedantins and in the history of Advaita is indicated. 

To the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate of the 
University of Madras I am indebted for sanctioning the 
publication of this book under the auspices of the Univer¬ 
sity, My thanks are due to Mr G. Harihara Sastri, Research 
Assistant, and Miss P. V. Sulochana, M,A., Research Student 
in the Department of Philosophy, for their help in reading 
through the proofs and in the preparation of the glossary 
and the index. 


Utkiveraily of Madras, > 
December 1, ISSL j 


atAHADEVAN^ 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

This was first published in 1952. It is gratifying to note 
that a second edition has been called for, and that the book 
now appears in better print and with a comelier format. 
Apart from a few verbal changes, no substantial alterations 
have been made in the present edition. It is hoped that this 
study of Gaudapada will continue to receive the kindly 
attention of scholars, 


Madras, \ 
May, 7, 1954 J 
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CHAPTER I 


GAUDAPADA AND HIS KARIKA 

Gau^pada, like most of the classical Indian thinkers^ 
lives in our memories solely through his work« His phtb- 
sophp is his biography. While some temporal rulers have 
left behind them records in stone and metal wherewith 
their dates and doings may he construed with more or less 
predsioUt these rulers of eternity have been chary of giving 
clues regarding their lives on ^rth and those of their con¬ 
temporaries, though they have transmitted to succeeding 
generations, through a not inconsiderable mass of literature, 
truths that are dateless and impersonal. In all the writings 
of Sankara, for example—and they are extensive judged 
even by modem standards'—^there is not a single direct 
reference to any incident connected with the life of the 
great teacher. In the one isolated passage where there is 
any reference to personal experience at all, it is spiritual 
experience that is referred to.^ Some authors do not even 
subscribe their names to their works ; they pass them on 
tmder mythical names or under the names of their precep¬ 
tors.^ Under these circumstances any student of Indian 
thought must find it extremely difficult to settle the chrono¬ 
logical order of the classical works or to study them in the 
light of their authors* lives * And the work of an early 
thinker like GaudApada—probably the earliest systematic 
Advaitin—^must needs present knotty problems difficult to be 
solved with the help of our present knowledge. Any sug¬ 
gestions regarding his times and the influence of other systems 
of philosophy on his mental climate must therefore remain 
tentative till more light is available. 

1. Swlns IV|. i, IS; Hfem, VoL 3, p. 791. 

2. Kuliiica-bhBtia on I, 4; prayenlcfirytl^STn h*An% yat 

svabhlprayam api parup^esam iva va™yantL 

3. What Cowell says of Udayaiia mav be said of eU tfie classical think¬ 
ers of India: like one of the ilsed stars hi Indian literary fixma- 

merit, but no telescope can discover any appreciable diameter; hia name is a 
point of wt can detect therein nothinit that ^kni^s to oitr earth or 

material existence". See IntrodijrfDn to the Kicititndtljalt {E, T.5* pp, v and 
¥i 
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GAUDAPADA 

I 

The Identity oj Gaiidaydda 

Tlraditioii regards Gaudapada as Sankara’s parama- 
guTu (preceptor’s preceptor), A verse which contains the 
succession list of the early teachers of Advaita gives the 
names of those teachers in the following order; Narayana, 
the lotus-bom Brahma, Vasi^tha, Sakti, his son Parasara, 
Vyasa, Suka. the great Gaudapada, Govinda-yogindra, Ms 
disciple Sahkaracaiya, and then his four pupils Padmapada, 
TTagfaTTialflha , Trotaka and the Vartikakara (i.e., SnreS- 
vara)> From this list we leam that Gaudapada was the 
preceptor of Govinda who was Sankara's guru. The first 
teacher is Narayana the Lord himself ; and the line of suc¬ 
cession, which is* from father to son upto Suka, consists 
more or less of mythical persons. The first teacher of whose 
historicity we may be sure is Gaudapada ; and from him 
onwards we have the rule of sannyasins succeeding to the 
Advaita pontificate.’ With him commences, according to 
tradition, wh^t may be called the manflua-samproddi/o in 
the present age of Kali ; he was the first human preceptor 
to receive the wisdom of the One and impart it to his 
pupils.® Anandagiri, in his gloss (tika) on the Mandukya- 
kdrifcd-bhd^a, says that the teacher Gaudapada in those old 
days spent his time in Badanka^ama, the holy residence 
^of Nara-Narayana, in deep meditation on the Lord, and that 
the Lord, Narayana, greatly pleased, revealed to him the 
Upanisadic wisdom.’ Balakrsnananda Saras vati (17 th 

4r pQdma~b(huvii^ Sakiirn ca 

tflt-putra-psjli^aiTi ca, 
vyasam mah^taTfi 

^Qvinda-yOf^dtam athasya sisyain, 
iiri-safikaricaiyam atbis^^ padmapadsip ca 
hAstijnalakaip ca 

tiuii tro^akaiTi vaxtik^kitram any^ asoiad-gurCin santatam 
inatosmS, 

£. Suka, the son of VySaa, \s stated to have renmmced the wotld even 
as an infant; blit nothing has como ta light so far to prove his non-mythtcfll 
nature, 

5. lima of from Nljaya^ to ^uka is called varFi^ai^-param- 

para and from Gan^pida omvards It is oaflod lisya-parampaifii- 

T- 5«« Md'^flkwpanif^ widi Gait^apada'i KdriJcd, Sankara’s and 

Anandagiri's fiioo (Anandisrama SanskrU Setios, 10), pp. 2 and 157^ 
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GAUPAPADA AND HIS KARIKA 

century A.D.) writes in his ^Sdnrafcamiirtdinsdbh^ouartifca 
that there was in the country of Kuruk^etra a river called 
Hiraravati, on whose banks there were some Gau^a people ; 
that the pre-eminent of them, Gaudapada, was absorbed in 
deep meditation beginning from the Dvdpara age ; and so, as 
his proper name is not known to the modems, he is celebrat¬ 
ed by the class-name of the Gaudas ' 

The view that there was an dcdrjfo called Gaudapada 
before Sankara is discountenanced by Dr Walleser in his 
Der Altere Vedanta. He thinks that there was no individual 
teacher by name Gaudapada. Gauda^padiyaltarikd is the name 
of the work which has come down to us in four prakara^as. 
No individual was the author thereof. It represents the 
view of the school of Advaita which was prevalent in Gauda- 
deSa, the modem North Bengal, in the century preceding 
Sankara. This school for the first time put the doctrines 
of the Vedas and Upani^ads in a systematic form, the form 
of a sastra, and the result was the Gaudopddtjfolcdrifcd con¬ 
sisting of four pddfls. The term 'Gaudapadiya' then should 
be taken to mean only 'summary vmises consisting in pddos 
of the Gauda-schoor, ‘ Gaudapdda’ is but a figment made 
out of the title and is not the proper name of an author \ 
and hence the work is to be r^arded as the anonymous 
hand-book of an early Advaita School. Not knowing the 
significance of the title of the book, later scholars postu¬ 
lated an individual author and named him Gaudnpada. It 
is a case of a book evolving an author and not an author 
evolving a book. Dr Walleser seeks to substantiate his 
view by citing the evidence of teachers who quote vers^ of 
the Kdrifcd in their works, but are silent about any indivi¬ 
dual author called Gfludapddo. In some of the Tibetan 


8. Aru.tOih Sanskrit Series ITo. 1, p. 8; . 

fcurukwtrB'-desagatft^uraravati-iiaditlra-bhavfl-fiau^a^iti- 

d^vis& 53 -falmva-jitiniLmiiaiva pnisddhll> tivS^rvyugain- 
sAmdjdhiiu^fliatvdiia adhunikair jjmair 
bhid^^n^ euimaya nimnaiva 
Srt BhatUdiairym: Ai, pp^ bcvi and IxviL 
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translations of Bauddha works verses from the Karika are 
quoted but they are referred to merely as belonging to a 
Veddntasdstra.^ Sankara quotes the karikas twice in his 
commentary on the Brahmorsutra and says that they consti¬ 
tute the sayings of those teachers who know the tradition 
of the Vedanta.^ Commenting on tbi<i statement made by 
Sankara, Govindananda in his RatTitipTahkd and Anandagiri 
in his Nydyanirnaya speak of it as citing 'the approval of the 
old* (vi^dhasainmati). Sure^vara quot^ two kar ikas in 
the IVaiflfcormyasiddhi^^ and attributes them to the Gaudes 
(gaiidhii^). These karikas are described by Jnanottama, 
the commentator on the JVaiskermj/cisiddhi, as gau^padiya- 
ndkj/a. Vidyaranya refers to the Gauda teaching in his 
Pancadosi,“ and the commentator Ramalq^a calls it 
d<^Tyasamrm.ti. Sadananda introduces two karikas'^ in his 
Veddnfosdra in the words tod ufctam (it has been said), and 
one of the conunentators, Nrsimha Sarasvati, characterizes 
those verses as t^rddhasaTn?natt ‘ the opinion of the old 
while another, Ramalirtha, contents himself by saying 
that they constitute a contemporary opinion. K^miraka 
Sad^anda Yati does not seem to be aware, so far as we can 
gather from his Advaita-bTahTnasiddhij of any single teacher 
as the author of the Gaudapadakdrihu, Vijhanabhiksu quotes 
in his jSdnkh{;aprauacanabhd|j/a two karikas in full and part 
of a third ; but he does not attribute any of them to Gauda* 
pada’s authorship.^* From these referenres Dr Walleser 
concludes that there was no teacher by name Gaudapdda, 
who wrote the K^S/rikd and that the tradition about him is a 


_ Beta's wllh l(ji conunentatj by 

AAinalasiU, ond Bbavavivekk’sAfadb^mafeahrdavdicdHhd and Itj commentary 
Taricojydiq, by himself. 

1®- BS, I, fv, 14; CJC, m, 15; tatha_ca sauppradSyarido vadanti. BS, II, i, 
a? CK, J, IS; atroktaqi vedlntesaiitpradaya'-vldDhu Scaryaih, ' 

U. IV, 41, 42; CK, I, U and 15. 

12. P0, H, 28. 

13. HI, 44 and 45. 


14. GK, H, 32 is quoted twice, in ibo cornmeDtery on I, 4S and on I, 57: 
the verse is quoted as irtill. CK, in, S with a di^rent readiue of the fourth 

a uaiwr is quoted in ^ commenuiy eu I, lS2i and Is described as a verse from 
le Vwoportiia. CK, m, 28 {the first four words) is quoted in the eoa- 
tnentaiy on VI, 50, ana is regarded as inttf. 
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pure m 3 /th fabricated by later thinkers who could not under^ 
stand the proper meaning of the title of the work Gfauda- 
pa^yakarikd. 

Dr Walleser’s view does not seem to be sound. He has 
overlooked certain other pieces of evidence, and has read 
unintended meanings into those which he has noticed. As 
Prof. L. D, Barnett observes, the evidence adduced is 
very inconclusive. “ Priwia facie the name Gandapdda is 
exactly parallel to DTamiddcarya ; and the word pdda, pro¬ 
perly an honorofic ending, is often applied to form titles of 
individuals, e.g. Pujyapada. This seems to us to be the 
natural explanation of the name ; and the quotations 
adduced by Dr Walleser do not prove his case"*’. Let us 
begin with one of the authorities Dr Walleser has quoted, 
viz. SureSvara’s Nai^karmyasiddki. Xn that work two 
karikas of the Gau^pddij/a are quoted as also a verse from 
the Upadesasdkaanj and then the observation is made that 
the worshipful Gaudas and the Dravidas expounded the 
same doctrine,’* There can be no doubt as bo whom the 
term Drdvidos refers. It is to the author of the ITpadeio- 
adhasri, SureSvara’s guru, Sankara. Dr Walleser thinks 
that the term signifies Sankara, the representative of the 
Dravida tradition. It is a needless assumption. The simple 
and direct meaning is that Sankara was a Dravida, i, e, he 
hailed from Kerala which is a part of the Dravida country. 
And the term has been used to match the other word 'Gau- 
das* which in this context must obviously mean the teacher 
who was the author of the karikas. The plural in both cases 
is only for the purpose of respectful reference, i,e. Gaudas 
means Gaudacirya and Drdvidas means Sahkaracarya. 
Since Gaudapada was known only by his place-name or 
class-name, he had to be referred to as Gaudas. To match 
this word, as we have said, Sure§vara has referred to San¬ 
kara by the name of the place of his birth, In the 

15. JRAS, 1910, p. 1363. 

16 . ev*ip gau^iiir dravi^oir na^ prabhi#ta)ti. 
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Brhaddranyakopa'iiisad-'hkd^a-vdrtika Suresvara has expli¬ 
citly mentioned tlie name of Gaudapada. in one place he 
uses the words gaudapddlya uacos in another he refers to 
the teacher as Gandacarya and in a third he speaks of the 
^okas of Gaudapada.’'® Turning now to the evidence of 
Sankara, we must not fail to notice that the commentator 
on the GflwdapddafcariJcd whom tradition regards as Sankara 
refers to the author of the kdrikd as his paramaguni- In 
Sankara’s commentary on the jSuetninntara Upanisod there 
is a reference to Gaudapadacarya, the disciple of Suka.™ 
Even if we think that these two commentaries are not the 
genuine works of Sankara, we cannot but admit that the 
TC^riVa is known to the author of the BTohTnasutrahhd^a. 
because he quotes its verses which he regards as expressing 
the view of the teacher who knew the Vedanta tradition 
(vedantasampradayavid). The use of the plural *sajnpra- 
dayavidah’ and ‘sampradayavidbhih’ has, we should think, 
misled Dr Walleser. A venerable person is commonly re¬ 
ferred to by using the plural form in Sanskrit as well as in 
the Indian languages.®* In the two places where Sankara 
quotes the Kdrikd, he refers not to the teachers but to the 
great teacher who knew the tradition of Vedanta. He does 
not refer to the dcdrpa by name because of his deep venera¬ 
tion for him. The terms ‘vrddha’ and *acaiya’ used by 
other writers are evidently meant to refer to Gaudapada. 
A teacher like Sadananda, quoting the karikas, introduces 
them by merely saying ‘it has been stated’, either because 
it was well-known in bis time that the kankas were from 
Gaudopada’s work or because he did not think it necessary 
to mention the acarya’s name. As regards Vijnanabbik§u*s 
evidence, we must say it has little value in view of the fact 

IT. BBV, I, iv, m 
m THA, Q. i, 38a 
19. Ibid, TV, iv. 886. 

' 20 . 1, 8. tftllu ca sukasi^yo (^au^apidiearyBt. 

21 L KfthTi-vfifji nnTTi. Sm RamfitlrUta^s VidyannicinaT'aftifliii ofi 

SadajQanda’s introductory verse 2t gunm ity ekasmio bahuvaca- 

nam pujarULam. See for a similar usage the ecnmnentaiy on Ahbiilavagupta'fr 
(i, 10) wb?re S^iulnanda isrelemd to In the plurM as tor^bosi/ii 
Jiartaro oo. 
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that he quotes a verse (U, 32) from the second prakarana 
twice and a verse (E!, 26) from the third once and charac¬ 
terizes them as the statement of srufi- Another verse 
(m, 5) of the third prakarapa be quotes, but he describes 
it as a statement of the Vi^wpurdTia in which work the 
verse is not to be found. The ascription of the karikas to a 
VedantaMstra by the Bauddha writers, to whom a reference 
was made, does not necessarily imply that they were un¬ 
aware of the name of the author of the Kdrifco. It is quite 
likely that they thought it s^ifficient for their purpose to 
quote the karikas as from a Vedldntasdsfra. Thus it is 
dear that Dr Walleser has not produced any conclusive 
evidence for his thesis that the Gaudapddafcdrifcd is the work 
of a school and not of an individual author. One of the 
authorities he himself has quoted, Sure4vara, refers to 
Gaudapada by name more than once—a fact which has been 
overlooked by Dr Wallsser. 

As Professor V, Bhattacharya pertinently observes, 
we have a text before us known as the Agamusastra or 
Gaudi^paddk&nkd and there must be an author for it.^ True, 
more than one author might have produced different parts 
of it. But a school or a people as a whole cannot be the 
authors of a text. No material evidence has been adduced 
by Dr Walleser to disprove the traditional view that there 
was a teacher called Gaudapada before Sankara, who taught 
the AgamaMstra. 

The teacher's name must have been Gauda; and the 
honorific, *pada, -pada, ,-cara^, or dcdrya was usually added 
to the name. He must have certainly had a proper name, 
the one assigned to him by his parents. But evidently he 
renounced it as a sanapasni and did not take a new name. 
From the name Gaudo by which he came to be known, we 
may infer that he belonged to Gaudade^, that as a teacher 


22. Bluittacharya: Ajj p. hoc. 
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he was living in a part of India distant therefrom, and that 
the people of that locality called him after the name of 
his native place “ It is also possible that other Gaudas 
had also settled in that part of India and that this great 
teacher was honoured by and among them.' Probably the 
settlement was in the country of Kimik^etra, as Bala- 
krsn^anda Sarasvati says. That Gaudapada was absorbed 
in deep meditation most of the time we learn both from 
Anandagiri and BSlahrsnananda. It is likely that the 
Acdrya visited Badarlkaframa and, there, was blessed with 
the intuitive wisdom of the Absolute. Then he must have 
taught those who gathered round him the truth he had dis¬ 
covered and embodied it in a work which came to be called 
the AgQTnasdstra or Gauda-padakoTikd. 


n 

The Date of Gau^pdda 

If difficulty is experienced even in determining the 
identity of Gaudapada, there must be greater difficulty in 
ascertaining his date. We shall begin with a legend to 
which a referenoe is made by Sadai^ivahrahmendra in his 
JapadpiiFuratnamdldstava and by Atmabodhendra in his com¬ 
mentary on the stovQ.®* In one of the verses of the stava, 
Sadiiivabrahmendra pays obeisance to Gaudapada whom 
he describes as one whose feet were adored by Ayarcya who 


BrnhuiaTiandB^ the Author of tlit La||h.ucandn!cd, has the prefbt 
though he was not bom in The prefijc in suE:h ? case would orfly 

inean that ^ person hod Aome connection with the country. The case 

of Gaudopida diHerent, shire be had no other finiue by which ho was 
Known. 

24. ^ mQ,yo\ n pp, 4J5-416, abhiytinjad-Ayareya-puiyapa- 

dan apaluuvadLnisakasiddhanctrn^ atha (^aud^iradEn phanlsahhi^ya-prathamii- 
ciiTyakapanditl^i prapadye. V. 10, 

Prof, M. Hirlyanna translates th# verse thug; T seek h^lp of Gauda- 
pada who firet spread a knowledge of the Bkoevo of Pfitefijalip vAiosm were 
edor^ by Ayarcya, onee his opponent, and who was the preceptor of NisAJia 
mystics like Apolonya.* ^ 
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was the preceptor of such Ni^ka mystics as Apalunya. 
Atmabodhendra gives some more information in his com¬ 
mentary on this verse. He says that Gaudapada was in 
quest of the self under the guidance of Suka on a peak of 
the Himalayas and that through'his influence the erroneous 
views of Bauddhas headed by Ayarcya who was being atten¬ 
ded by such yogins of the Western border of India as 
Apalunya and Damira, as well as by Pravi'ti, the Sakya 
chief of Tak^ila, were made to disappear. If we are to 
believe this legend, Gaudapada must have been a contempo¬ 
rary of Apalunya who is the same as Apollonius of Tyana, 
the Pythagorean mystic who lived in the first century A.D, 

Philostratus, a sophist and rhetorician, wrote the Life 
of Apollonius and completed it about the year 217 A.D. 
He says that his own work was compiled from the memoirs 
which had been composed by a disciple and companion of 
Apollonius named Damis, a native of the City of Nineveh. 
The story of Apollonius so far as it is relevant to our pur¬ 
pose is as follows: Apollonius was bom towards the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era at At the age of sixteen he 

chose to follow the way of Pythagoras and adopted the 
monastic rule of the school. When he was about forty he 
came to India through Persia wth a view to contact the 
Brahmans and acquire their wisdom. He started on his 
journey with two attendants, and at Nineveh Damis joined 
him. At Taxila Apollonius was struck with the piety and 
philosophical wisdom of Phraotes, the native chief. With 
a letter from him and a guide to lead. Apollonius and his 
companions then proceeded to the place where the sages 
were. The leader of the Brahman sages was one larches, 
whom Fhraotes addressed in his letter as his master. Apollo¬ 
nius conversed with larches and was convinced of the latter's 
superior wisdom. To one of the questions put by the Greek, 
larches answered, “We know everything, just because we 
begin by knowing ourselves ; for no one of us would be admit¬ 
ted to this plnlosophy unless he first knew himselfApollo* 
G. 2 
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nius lived with the sages for four months and then returned 
to his country by the sea-route. In one of his later addresses 
to the Egyptians, Apollonius says, ** I saw Indian Brahmans 
living upon the earth and yet not on it, and fortified without 
fortifications, and possessing nothing, yet having the riches 
of aUmen”.^ 

Some of the names occurring in this narrative can easily 
be recognized. Damis is Dami^, and Phraotes is Pravrti; 
larches is Ay^cya who, according to Sada^ivabrahmendra, 
was once an opponent (Eauddha) of Gaudapada and was 
later converted to Advaita by the great teacher. Before 
we draw our conclusions from these identifications, let us 
have an estimate of the value of the Greek biography. 

The whole story is rejected by Priaulx as a fabrit^tion.® 
It seems to him " that Apollonius certainly pretended to 
have travelled through, and made some stay in India, but 
that very possibly he did not really visit it; and that if he 
did visit it, our Damis never accompanied him Ftom the 
wrong geography which reminds one ‘of a fairy tale’ and 
the impossible descriptions given of fauna and flora, the 
learned writer concludes that Damis or whoever was the 
author must have "fabricated this journal perhaps from 
books written upon India, and tales current about India, 
which he easily collected at that great mart for Indian commo¬ 
dities, and resort for Indian merchants — Alexandria”,®’^ 
Professor Bigg seems to have argued in his History of the 
Onyins of Christianity that the work of Damis never really 
existed, and that he was a mere man of straw invented by 
PhUostratus. Mr F, C, Conybeare, who has translated the 
work of Philostratus, thinks that Prof. Bigg is unnecessarily 
sceptical and says that while it is true that Philostratus 

See The of ApoZlonluj hy Fly]astrBtu$^ with an RT. by R R 
CenybeiiTe 

- 36. The Indian Traeel# of AfwIZoniue ^ Tyam by Owond De Beauvoir 

Pnaulx, JRAS, VoL XVH (lfl60>p pp, 70^106. 

£7- Op. tit, pp. 
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puts into the moutli of the sage, on the authority of Damis, 
conversation and ideas which as they recur in the Lives of 
the Sophists of Phiiostratus, can hardly have been reported 
by Damis, it by no means follows that all the episodes which 
he reports on the authority of Damis are fictitious, for, adds 
the translator, many of them possess great verisimilitude 
and can hardly have been invented as late as the year 217, 
when the life was completed and given to the literary world.® 

Weighing the arguments that have been advanced on 
both the sides, it is difhcult to say which of the two is true. 
Vincent Smith characterizes the work of Philostratus as 
' a philosophical romance ’ and says, “although it is not cer¬ 
tain that Apollonius visited India at all, he had access to cor¬ 
rect information on certain points, which has been confirmed 
by modem researches”.® 

Assuming that Apollonius did visit India and stayed for 
four months with the sages of whom larches was the head, 
what follows? That the visit is of no consequence for our 
present purpose is the view of Bhattacharya. “Supposing 
that the account is true”, he sa}^, “it will be for a further 
creation of confusion in settling the date even of the great 
Sankara, into which we do not enter here as useless”,®* The 
reason given by the Professor is not veiy convincing. In 
the first place, the date of iSahkara now accepted generally 
by scholars, viz. 788-820 A. D,, can by no means be regarded 
as finally settled. And secondly, the confusion of which 
Professor Bhattacharya speaks will arise only if, accepting 
that date to be true, Sankara is regarded as the spiritual 
grandson of Gaudapada. Professor Bhattacharya is among 


23. F* C. Op. p^ vil. Pmf. Fllne!*fs Petrie also believer 

in the ef the Indiart journey of ApoUoaius and dates it in A.D. 43-4 

<Sm hfa PerKWidt Religion fn Egypb P- 

(Oxford, 1324), p, 13, See also rhe Camb- 
Hdfle Hinory of India, Vol I, p, 425. 

30, See Ai, p, bc]dv. 
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those who think that the commentary on the Kdrikd ascribed 
by tradition to Sankara is not a genuine one. If the ascrip^ 
tion to Gaudapada of a date earlier than Bhavaviveka 
(circa 500-S5O A.D.) will not unsettle the current date of 
Sahkara, we do not see how the legend of Gaudapada's 
contemporaneity with Apollonius will seriously affect 
Sankara's date. But the really material point—-and this 
is noticed by Professor Bhattachaiya—is that the Greek 
account of the travel of Apollonius nowhere mentions the 
name of Gaudapada. The only authority for associating 
the name of Apollonius with Gaudapada is the Jagodgura^ 
ratnamdldstava. It is to he doubted If it is a genuine work of 
SadMivabrahmendra. Even if it is, wherefrom he received 
this tradition is not known. Atmabodhendra in his commen¬ 
tary on the sfaua cites as authorities for the story Harimisra's 
Gaudapadollasa and the Pcttanjalivijanti. The former work 
is not to be traced. And in the Patanjalicarita (which is the 
same as the in jay a) of Raraahhadra-diksita there is no men¬ 
tion made of the Apollonius episode. Hence the statement 
of Gururatnamdldstava cannot be taken seriously till other 
confirmatory evidences are available. 

Turning to less objectionable sources, we find we get 
some clue as to the date of Gaudapada from Bauddha viu'if ers 
who have quoted the Gaudapadakdrlka. Dr Walleser has 
drawn attention to three Bauddha writers who seem to 
have quoted Gaudapada, viz. Bhavaviveka (circa 500-550 
A.D.), Santiraksita (705-762 A.D.) and his disciple 
KamalaSila. In the Tarlcajudld which is a commentary 
written by Bhavaviveka on his own work, the Madhyama- 
kahtdayakdrikd, the author reviews the Vedanta-darsana and 
quotes passages from the Upanisads like the Ckaiidogya, 
SvetaSvatara and Mundaha and also other passages four of 
which would appear to have been taken from the Gaudapdda- 
kdrifcd. Three of these passage of the TaTkajvdla (10-12) 
bear a very close resemblance to three karikas of Gaudapada, 
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and the fourth has a stOl closer affinity to karika, 111.5’^ 
Santirak$ita in his Madhyamalt^lardcdTa-k&Tikd cites not less 
than ten karikas, while discussing the views of the Aupanisa- 
das“ Kam al ajilla in his commentary, the Panjtfcd, refers 
to these karikas, as an Upanisat If Bhavaviveka, 

S^tiraksita and Kamala^a were aware of the Gaudapada- 
kdrikd —^and it is fairly certain that they were—Gaudapada 
must be placed before them. The earliest of the three 
Bauddha writers was Bhavaviveka who lived somewhere 
about 500 A. D., probably a few years later.® The lower 
limit for Gaudapada's date should therefore be fixed at 
A. D. 500. 

Can the upper limit be fixed ? A close study of the 
fCdrtkd along with the works of some of the early Bauddhas 
like Nagarjuna has revealed a striking parallelism between 
quite a number of the karik^ of Gaudapada and passages 
found in those Bauddha works. 

The first half of karika, IV, 22 

svato va parato vapi na kihcid vastu jayate, 
is paralleled by Nagarjuna's words, 

na svato jayate hhavah parato naiva jayate 
(MidainudhyamahakdTikd xxxi, 13). 

A line which appears in two verses of the Karika (IV, 7 & 29) 
praktier anyathabhavo na kathahcid bhavisyati 
is sufastantiaUy the same as the following half-verse from the 
Madhyamakakdrikd (xv, 8): 

prakrter anyathabhavo nahi jatupapadyate. 

Parallel to the statement of Gaudapada 
ahhutam naiva jayate (IV, 4) 
there are the words 

nabhuto nama jayate 

in the Catuhiotaka of Aryadeva, Nagarjuna's disciple. 

31. Dr Bclvalkar that thfi par^klisii between the Terkajvala tmA 

ill* KdriJca is not absolutely and the possiMLEty o! then: 

having been & comnriDn edure* fm both. See VeMnta p. 133- 

32. Se* M, p. bexvi, ti. 

33r Ibfcb. Pr LocVj n. 
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The kiriM (IH, 44) 

laye sambodhayec dttam viksiptam samayet punah 
saiasayain vijaniyac chamapraptam na calayet 
has a corresponding verse in Maitreyanatha or Asahga^s 
Mahdydnasutrdlaiikdra (XlV, 9-10) 

linam dttasya grhniySd uddhatam ^amayet punah 
Samapraptam upefcgeta tasmin alambane punah> 

These striking resemblances between the Goudopddakarifcd 
and the Bauddha works from which we have quoted cannot 
be accidental. Since Gau^apada is well acquainted with 
the Madhyamika thought, he must have lived later than 
Nagarjuna. And until a common original is discovered from 
which both Nagarjuna and Gaudapada might have borrowed 
the passages cited, we must assume that Gaudaplda 
fashioned some of his karikas after the passages found in 
the works of Nagarjuna, Aiyadeva and Asahga. These 
Bauddha writers flourished between A. D. 200 and 400. 
Yasomitra who lived in the fifth century A. D, writes in his 
Abkidha7V!uikosavydhhy& as follows ; 

utpannasya punar utpattau kalpyamanayam ana- 
vasthaprasangah, 

There is a line in the Gaudopddakdrikd carrying the same 
meaning: 

jatac ca jayamanasya na-vyavastha prasajyate. 

If Gaudapada did really mode] this half-verse on the 
words of Ya^onxitra, then his date must fall somewhere 
between YaSoimtra s time and that of Bhavaviveka, i. e., 
in the 5th century A.D.^ If this date be accepted, it follows 
that the legend about Gaudapada*s contemporaneity with 
Apollonius must be discredited. 

There is one other difficulty which we must notice here. 
If Gaudapada is placed in the 5th century A. D., what is 
to happen to his alleged relationship to Sankara ? Tradi- 

34. S« Ak, pp. batvl-bacvili. 
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tion has it that he was Sankara’s preceptor’s preceptor, 
and that Sankara wrote a commentaiy on the Kdrjfcd in 
which he salutes Gau^pada as his ‘paramaguru. The date 
of Sankara which has found favour with many scholars is 
788-820 A. D. Between Gaudapada and Sankara there 
would seem to have lapsed at least two and a half centuries. 
How could the latter have been the spiritual grandson of 
Gaudapada ? There are the following possible ways of 
surmounting the difficulty. The first is to discount the 
tradition and not accept the conunentary on the Kdrikd 
as a genuine work of Sankara. The second is to recognize 
the bha^a as a work of Sankara and assign an earlier date 
to him.*® Or, the term paramaguru may be taken to mean 
not ‘ preceptor’s preceptor ’ but ‘ supreme preceptor ’, in 
which case any number of years could separate Sankara 
from Gaudapada. All thesoj however, are speculations, 
we have not passed the stage of conjecture. 

m 

The Kdrikd compared with some other Vedanta Works 

The difficulty in fixing Gaudapada’s date will be found 
to be all the greater when we compare the Kdrtfcd with some 
other Vedanta works which contain identical or parallel 
passages. When the writings of two authors bear a close 
resemblance, and neither of them acknowledges indebtedness 
to the other, it is really a hard problem to solve as to who 
was the earlier of the two thinkers. 

There is an old manual of Advaita called ParaTtiartha- 
sdra^ which is attributed to the authorship of Bhagavan 

35, ^ T. R suggests the dite of Sankara as S55-SST a ‘d 

^ article. The date aj Sri a-sfwJ o/ Hh JORM. 

vDl,. m ( 18 ^) |. 33^’56r this would be laite. 

36, JDr K. C. FWey wroo^y ceUs it Siiikhya work See his Abhinasii- 
p. 56. 

Prof. ^ B. Bgtnett thought hv mistake that it was a wftrk which barww- 
ed H number ef vor^s frum Ahhhisv^gupta^S PS^ artd characteTizsd it as a 
work being pamted over with VeimAva colours. &et JRAS^ IfliO, 706 , 
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Adi Sesa. Who the author was and when he lived are 
questions which have not been settled. What can be asserted 
beyond doubt is that he must have lived before Abhinava- 
gupta (llth century A.D.) who adapted and expanded Adi 
Se^‘$ work to form a handbook of the PratyabhijM system, 
and gave it the same name. Between the ParamaTthasara 
of Seisa and the M&ndukyakarika, there are some significant 
points of resemblance. Neither quotes verbatim from the 
other. This is probably because of the diSerence in metre. < 
But the similarity in doctrines between the two works is 
unmistakable. The following doctrinal identities may be 
noted; (1) The three forms of self, Vi^va, Taijasa and 

Prajha, belonging to the three states, waking, dream, and 
sleep, are but phenomenal. The fourth which transcends 
them, viz. Turiya is alone the real.^ (2) Maya is the power 
(£akti) or energy (vibhtiti) of the Lord. It constitutes his 
nature (svabhava). By maya the Lord appears to delude 
himself as it were. The endless diverse forms such as prana 
are illusorily posited.^ (3) In truth, however, there is 
neither origination nor destruction, neither bondage nor 
release,® (4) The one who has realized the truth is free 
to live as he wills. The ethical standards do not apply to 
him, because he has transcended the realm of morals. In 
this respect he is comparable to non-conscious beings or 
ignoramuses.*® f5) With no system of thought is Advaita 
in conflict. The diEerent schools contradict one another. 

But they are not inconsistent with Advaita, since all of them 
proclaim the self of all.*^ Besides these doctrinal similarities, 
one who reads the two works closely will notice that many of 
the key terms and phrases are the same in both and that both 
make use of the rope-snake, shell-silver and the ether 
analogies. 

37. GK. I, 11; PS, 31. 

38. CK, I, 3; H 19; PS, 30, 3^, K, S6. 

39. GK, a, 33; PS, 89. 

40. GK, a, 36-37; PS, 76-79. 

41. GK, m, 17; tv, Sj PS, 66. 
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On the ground of the points of resemblance set forth 
above, can any suggestion be made regarding the sequence 
of the two works ? Professor S. S. Suiyanarayana Sastri has 
suggested that the PaTamorthasaTa may well be considered 
to be the original which was drawn upon by Gau^plida.‘“ 
The reasons given by Professor Sastri for his suggestion are 
as follows: (1) Adi Sesa seems tmdecided as to the unity 
or plurality of j^vas, whereas Gau^pada seems more 
definitely against plurality. Hence it is that the latter cha¬ 
racterizes analogies like those of clay and its products, fire 
and its sparks, as being purportful only as introducing the 
doctrine of non-difference, not as teaching difference " Since 
Gaudapada is more definitely inclined towards eka-jlnn- 
vada, the probability is that he came after Adi Se^. (2) In 
k^ika, III, 15, Gaudapada juxtaposes the illustrations of day 
and fire. The first illustration occurs in the Chundogya, and 
the second in the BThadaranyaha and the Mundaka. The 
juxtaposition of these two illustrations in one karika is not 
by itself unintelligible. But it would be more plausible if 
conceived as referring to and rejecting a similar juxtaposition 
elsewhere. This is just what we find in the ParamaTthasdra, 
where in one verse (46) there is reference to the clay- 
analogy, and in the very next (47) there is the illustration 
of the sparks issuing from the fire in a piece of heated metal. 
Probably Gaudapada had these two verses before him, when 
he juxtaposed the two illustrations only to refute them. 

These reasons by themselves, we submit, cannot make 
plausible the suggestion that Gaudapada borrowed from 
Mesa’s work. (1) In the first place, Gaudapada does not seem 
to uphold eka-jtva-vada. As Professor Sastri himself admits, 
Gaudapada does offer an explanation for the empirical plura¬ 
lity of jivas on the analogy of the defilement of a single pot- 

42. Tfie Fctramarthd^Sra of Adi S'«fa, KarnaUlu PubliaMng IfouM. Bombay 

(1&41), p. ix. 

also Sonic Obscrvatioiv on the MowJuIcya KAriMe, JORM, VbL xiii, 

pp. 
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ether not affectij^ the ether in other pots; and this is identi¬ 
cal with the explanation given by What Gaudapada is 

concerned to maintain is ekatma-vdda^ and that is the back¬ 
bone of all forms of Advaita.*® La karik^ m, 3, for inftflTic y, 
the plural jlvaih is used, and it is said that the Atman appears 
in the forms of jivas. (2) Li karika m, 15, there is a 
reference not only to two illustrations but to three which 
are explicitly mentioned, and to all other such illustrations 
which are implied by the words et cetera. The evamp l ep of 
day (mrt) and metal (loba) appear in the Ch&itdoyya (VI, 
i, 4-5), and the illustration of sparks issuing from fire occurs 
in the Brhaddranyaka (II, i, 29), the Mw^ka (H, i, 1) and 
the Maitn (vi, 26) Upanisads. Taking these illustrations 
as specimens, Gaudapada observes that scripture has non- 
difierence for purport even when it teaches creation. It is 
but natural that he should have chosen his examples from 
different Upani^ads in order to show that all of them have 
the same purport. There is no refutation of the illustrations, 
Professor Sastri suggests. What Gaudapada does is only 
to bring out the implication of the illustrations. And it is 
possible for one who would like to place Adi Sesa after 
Gaudapada to argue as follows: iSesa cites the analogy of 
clay and its products along with another (the body and its 
limbs) in verse 46, and says in the spirit of the Chditdogya 
and the Kdrikd that the non-dual self appears as if difiFerent 
in the phenomenal manifold (advaitam dvaitavad bhati). 
In the next verse (47) there is a jumble of two analn g iej ; 
into one, and the sparks are pictured as issuing out of a 
heated metal. In none of the three Upanisads (Brhoddra:^ 
paka, Mu-ndaka and Maitfi) where the fire-sparks mustration 
i$ found is there a mention of metal. Probably, Sesa had 
before him the karika of Gaudapada and understood the 
w'ords loho-uisphulmpo to mean bha-gafdd dakandd visphu- 


M. Op, CH.. p. ix; GK: m, S; PS; v. M. 
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lingagu}^ ioa. The inteipretation, though not unintelligible^ 
is 3, little ingenious. Abhlnevegupta hns only one verse in btc 
PdtG/TtuiTthasdTd corresponding to the two of work, 

and he omits the analogy of clay, and instead of heated 
metal and sparks, gives the illustration of ‘ a radiant thing 
and its modes (3} ^le view that Gaudapada was earlier 
than ^e^ may be sought to be strengthened by comparing 
the verses in the two works that deal with the three forms 
of the self. In Verse 31, Sesa refers to Vi^va, Taijasa and 
Prajna, and says that they veil the fourth, viz. Tuiiya. 
If we look at the verses that precede and succeed verse 31, 
we will notice that there is some casualness about this verse. 
Verse 30 sp eak s of Vasudeva who, as if desiring to sport, 
spreads himself out in endless diverse forms. Verse 32 sa 3 rs 
that the d^va deludes him s e lf, as it were, through his own 
maya, and again realizes the Self, as it were. There is thus 
a natural connection between these two verses. The inter¬ 
position of verse 31, referring as it does to the Tuiiya 

m the neuter gender, appears rather out of place. The dis¬ 
cussion of the three states of waking, dream and sleep, and 
the three forms of the self, Viiva, Taijasa and Prajna, and 
the exposition of the Turiya as the reality underlying them 
are all in place in the Gaudapadakdrika. The karikas of the 
first prakarana constitute, in fact, an explanation of the 
Mandukya Vpani^ad, and so could not have been modelled 
after a single verse of the PaTamdnhosaTa, It would appear, 
therefore, that 5esa or whoever was the author of the verse 
in question should be considered the borrower in this case. 
Either on his own authority or on the ground of some tradi¬ 
tion, Se?a adds the phrase ddimodhya-Tiidhana (beginning, 
middle and end) in apposition with vUva~taijasa^prdjna[ 
And, Abhinavagupta paraphrases it as srafi-sthiti-samJlidrdh 


ft la T nriiA bodr eouipcised of hanrj$, feet, etc In the whole 
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(origination, sustentation and destruction)(4) Professor 
Bhattacharya thinks that Sesa must be dated even later than 
Bhaskara (9th Century A. D,)j one of the post-Sankara com¬ 
mentators of the Vedanfa-stitra, for he seems to he acquainted 
with the theory of creation held by Bhaskara. !Se$a effects a 
synthesis of the Sankhya and the Vedanta doctrines of crea¬ 
tion and finds a place also for the theory of aiida or cosmic 
germ which is found, for instance, in the Manusdmhtta (I, 8, 
ff) and the Visnupwrana (I, 2, 58 ff). In his commentary . 
on ManUf I, 8, KuUukabhatta observes that the view of 
the Sahkhyas as regards the evolution of the non-inteUigent 
prakrti is not acceptable to Manu, and that in his view is 
reflected the doctrine of the tridandi-vedanta*^ viz., that 
Brahman itself is the cause of the world through auj/akfa 
which is its power,®® That the world is a transformation of 
Brahman through cvyafeta is the view of Bhaskara.*^ Sbm 
seems to be aware of this view when he says that by Upen- 
dra (Visnu) the world is created because of his own primal 
nature (mflla-prakrti). He makes this statement as it is 
but proper under the seal of Advaita, viz., that the world 
is non-real and appears as if real-®^ 

Though the view sketched above seems to be attractive, 
there are difficulties in accepting it as plausible. In the 
Pfira?narfhasdra the terminology of Advaita is not fixed and 
deffnite. The work appeal's to mark a stage in the develop¬ 
ment of the Advaita doctrine earlier than the one effected 
by iSarikara. So far as definiteness and fixity go, the 
Paramartkasdrn is not even so advanced as ihe Gaudapdda- 
Jcdrifcd. It would appear that Se^'s aim was to provide 
Vedanta with a short manual on the model of the .Sdnfchya- 
fcdrifcd. The approach to Advaita he makes is also through 

48, Op. cit,, V. 3t 

49, The school of Bhaskara. 

50, Moniumtrti with KuUukabbalta's Manvartha‘~mxLktavn.U (Kflsl San¬ 
skrit Scries. Wo, il4p p. 6, 

SL See UdByana's Wyayoktuuindnjali^ Bibliotheca Indicn. Part T p. 332 
branma-parincter bfaaskara-^otre yujyate, 

V. 9. Sec Ai: pp, bacxiL-bcxxv. 
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the Sankhya. The style and language he employs bear the 
stamp of antiquity. Though it cannot he proved from 
internal evidence, which alone is available to us, that the 
Paramarthasara was earlier than the Gaudapdda-karikaf it 
can be said with a fair measure of certitude that it has come 
down to us from an age when the Advaita Vedanta had not 
attained its character as a well«defined system—a character 
which it acquired at the deft hands of Sankara. 

We may now turn to another work, viz,, the Yoga- 
vdsistha. As to the identity of the author of this extensive 
work consisting of over twenty-three thousand verses,®^ we 
know next to nothing. The m 3 rthical Vasistha is the spokes¬ 
man of the author, and the Rama of the Epic Rdmayana. 
is made the recipient of the teaching. Whether there was 
a short poem as the original to which additions were later 
on made we do not know. But the need for abridgement 
was felt quite early and there are now available several 
summaries of the work. 

Between the Yogaodai^ha and the GaudapddakdTikd 
there is much in common in thought and terminology, 
though there are to be found only a few identical lines word 
for word in the two works,®* The view that the ultimate 
reality is non-dual consciousness is common to both Gauda- 
pada and Vasistha. The supreme self is immutable, since it 
does not suffer modification. Both the thinkers characterize 
the world as an appearance, comparable to the imaginary 
world of dreams or the fata morgoTwi- From the standpoint 
of the supreme truth there is no difference between the dream 
world and the universe of waking life. For both Gaudapada 
and Vasistha, the world is mdyd-mdtTa, an illusion, a fabti- 

S3. YV mys it I 3 a' compositian of thirty-twa thouiand verses 
(H, 17, 6 >; actually ihero are 23J34 yv. tg be fmtiad in the tejrt. 

Si. For mstance^ 

(1) adlvante ca yan nisti vartanmnepl tat tatM 
-GK, n. 6; rV* 31; YV, lY, 45. 

(2> upade^ ayazp v4do dvajtam m vMy^te 

- GK, 1, ISi YVf 2T Thjt same appears in YVj S4+ 25, 

with avibodhdt iiu^ad of 
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cation. In reality, there is no creation whatever, none in 
bondage, none released or to be released. The very con¬ 
cept of causality is unintelligible, Aj&ti is the truth. Both 
the authors believe in release as the nature of the self. When 
■ the truth is known, non-duality alone remains. The path 
of yoga, is sketched in both the works, as the means leading 
to the goal; only the treatment is elaborate in the Vosi^ha 
and not so extensive in the Kdrika, That liberation need not 
wait for the decease of the body is a view held by both the 
philosophers. Both appear well-acquainted with the 
Bauddha views and make use of their terminology. 

The close aihnify in thought and lang ua ge between 
Gaudapada and Vas4tha is only natural, since both of them 
teach Advaita. But from the affinity can an ything definite 
be said as regards the relation of the two teachers in time? 
Who was indebted to whom? Or, was there a common origi¬ 
nal from which both of them drew material for their philo¬ 
sophical constructions ? 

Dr B. L. Atreya has attempted to show that Vasistha® 
WM the ^lier of the two philosophers and that Gauda¬ 
pada was inspired greatly in his composition of the Kdrifca 
by the teachings of the His argument is based 

on the foUowing grounds : (1) The Gau^padakdrikd was 

not written as an independent work, as it was offered only as 
a sort of commentary on the MdT^ukyopanisad. Gaudajrada 
does not daim originality for his views. He refers to previous 
thinkers by such terms as * vedantesu vicaksanah ’, * tattva- 
vidah‘ nayakah and ‘ buddhah ’■ The views attributed 
to these thinkers and approved by Gaudapada are found in 
the Yogavasi^ha. (2) Unlike Gaudapada, Varistha daims to 
W received his doctrines direeUy from BraiunS and to 
have realized their truth in his own experience (3) The 
Kankd must be taken to represent a later phase of the 


S5. % VflBistlia ia meant her* the 
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philosophy of Advaita, for there is found in it a tendency to 
become critical, hostile, and polemical towards other con» 
temporary schools of thought. 'Ihe Yogavdsi?tka, on the 
contrary, is free from polemics and looks at the rival schools 
from a higher point of view wherein aU contradictions are 
harmonized.®* 

The reasons given by Dr Atreya do not appear to prove 
his case or even make it probable, {!) The fCdrifcd is not 
a commentary on the Mdndiikya Upanisad in the literal 
sense of the word, though in the first prakarana it seeks to 
explain the mantras of the It is a prakarana 

treatise and not a bha^ya. Even granting that it is a com¬ 
mentary, it does not follow that it must be dated later than 
the independent work on Advaita of another author, 
Gaudapada's reference to earlier Vedantins does not i Ti *> a n 
that among them should necessarily be included Vasi^tha. 
The Vdsistha cannot be credited with originality for all its 
views, for the seeds of most of them could be traced in the 
Upanisads. Surely, there was not a philosophical vacuum 
between the age of the Upanisads and the times of Gaud^* 
pada and Vasistha. There must have passed several genera¬ 
tions of Upanisadic scholars. It is to some of these that 
Gaudapada refers. Vasistha also cites the views of earlier 
vedantins." There is a possibility, therefore, of both Gauda- 
pada and Vasistha having drawn from a common source. 
(2) That Vasistha claims to have received his doctrines 
directly from Brahma is no proof to establish the priority of 
the Vdststba to the Kdnkd, It must be remembered that, 
like Plato who makes Socrates his spokesman in the 
Dialogues, the author of the puts big views into 

the mouth of the sage, Vasistha. That the sage learnt his 
philosophy from Brahma is but a philosophical fiction ; and 


5S. Se# The PhH<ytophy of the Ttiga-iOtiffha, pp- 17-lS. 
ST. E.g.. IV, a, SB: vetjantiastt. 
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it is true only in the sense that all truth is divinely inspired* 
In this connection, we may also point out that there is a 
similar tradition concerning Gaudapada, viz. that he receiv¬ 
ed his teaching through the grace of Narayana in Badari- 
ka^rama. (S) It is not correct to say that the Kdrika has 
a tendency to become critical, hostile and polemical towards 
other schools of thought. There are in the works criticisms 
of categories like the concept of cause* But thei'e is not 
any hostility to other systems. On the contrary, Gau^a- 
pada expressly declares that Advalta is opposed to no 
school of thought.™ As for the reference to other views 
which are contradictory to one another and mutually conflict¬ 
ing, that is found in the Yogai^asi^Ka too.™ Hence the 
reasons offered by Dr Atreya are not conclusive to show 
that the Vdst^ha was the earlier work and that it was com¬ 
posed probably before Bhartrhari and after Kalidasa. As 
against his view, it has been pointed out that the Yoga- 
vdsi^tha quotes not only from Kalidasa but also from the 
works of many other poets and writers who came long after 
SankaraSo considering the evidence that is available, 
there seems to be no case for assigning to the Yogavdsi^tha 
a date earlier than the Gaudapadakarikd, 

To one more text which has affinities with the Gau^- 
padtikATikd we shall here allude, viz., the Bhdpauata-puTona. 
Mr Amamath Ray has traced some of the ideas that are 
similar in the two works {1) The KfiTtIca says that what 
is ndther in the beginning nor at the end is not also at 
present, and that things which are like the unreal (uitatha) 


S3, 5: vlvu^amo tiA E^i^ham AVivadam oibodliailA- 

S9, E. Q. m, 10-U; Si (viYBdante by 

vljltpbihitaijx) dted fey Prot Bhattactarya* op, citr^ p. IxxxviL 

60. . Sefl TJie D 0 te of ths by Dr. Re^ghavim (JORM^ Vol, XIIIh 

1S28). Dr- pfa^ tke between the llth and the mid¬ 

dle of the IBm centu^. He dtes passa^^ of the YV which show that the 
aiithor tad a knowledge of iSankera's works, the verse which contains 
the expressbn jdefB^j/ufFriad. FOi- parallels between the YV and the works 
of other writers see the article in JORM- 

6L and the Korikds of Bulletin of the 

School of Oriental Studies {London), Voi VHI (1935*37), pp. 10(7-111 
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appear as not unreal.® The BMgavaUL gives ejcpiession 
to the same idea in different places, and makes use of the 
word vitatka appearing in the Kdrikd with reference to 
phenomena.® (2) The Kdrika, declares it as the supreme 
truth that there is no destruction, no origination, no one 
who strives for success, no one who desires release, no one 
who is releasedIn the same strain, the Bk&gavata says, 
“The description ‘one who was bound is released’ is on 
account of the gunas; it do^ not relate to me in truth. 
Since gmrias have maya for their cause, there is no release 
for me, no bondage."®® (3) Both the texts believe that the 
one who has realized the seif behaves like a non~conscious 
being.®* (4) Corresponding to the Kdrikd passage that by 
bis own mdydf the deva is deluded as it were, the Bhdgavata 
sa 3 ;s that the attainment of the distinction between the 
sublated and sublator is the result of the self having 
assumed its own mdyd-guna,^ <S) Both the Kdrikd and the 
Bhdgavata compare the jiva to ether enclosed in a pot, and 
declare that when the limiting adjunct is destroyed, the jxva 
becomes one with the Atman or Brahman “ (6) That the 

world of phenomena is a fabrication of mind is the view of 
both the texts.® (7) In interpreting a verse of the Bhdgavata 
(XI, 24, 7), the commentator Sridhara quotes the karlka 
m, 15. (8) The illustrations of rope-snake and gandhcrua- 
nagara occur in both the works.''"’ (9) The three forms of 
the self, Viiva, Taijasa, and Prajna, and the fourth, Turiya, 
which is the Heal, are named in the Bhdgavata in the same 
way as in the Kdrifcfi, 


ea. CK, n. v. nr, 31 . 

es BP, X, 67, 37, XI; W, 7; XI, 28, 21. 

64, GK, H. 32, 

GS. flP, XT. 11, 1. 

65. GK. H, 35-36; BP, XI. 11. 16-17, 

67. CK, n, W; BP, VH, 1. «. 

Q, GK, m, 4; BP, XU. 5. 5. 

63, GK, m, ai; BP, XH, 5, 6, 

BP’ ^ n. 17-18: 
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From these paraKelisms, Mr Amamath Ray argues 
that one of the two writers, Gaudapada and the author of 
the Bh^avataf must have been influenced by the other, and 
suggests that the latter was the one who borrowed. The 
main grounds on which the suggestion is made are that the 
Bhagavata looks like attempting to harmonise the Vedanta 
of the Kdrikd with the P^caratra Bhakti religion, without, 
at the same time, disowning the latter’s original allegiance 
to the Pauranic Sahkhya, and that, while the author of the 
Bkdgavatapurarn^ appears to be familiar with the Ajdtindda, 
he is not aware of the anirvacamyata doctrine of Sankara — 
a fact which leads Mr Amamath Ray to conclude that the 
author of the Purdna came between Gaudapada and 
Sankara. 

Mr B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma assigns to the Furdrui a 
date earlier than Gaudapada on the strength of two pieces 
of evidence dted by him.''^ (1) There is a commentary on 
the Uttara-^td which is ascribed to Gaudapada. In that 
commentary half a verse of the Bh&gavata is quoted.™ 
This would have been possible only if the Purwria had been 
in existence during the time of Gaudapada. (2) Two verses 
of the Bhagavata appear in the Mdthara-iMfi.” Though 
they are not quoted as from the Putana, and inspite of slight 
mutilation, their identity cannot be missed. The Mathara^ 
vrtti is regarded as the original of the commentary on the 
Sdnkhyakdnka of which Gaudapada Is said to be the author. 
Now, if the PuTdita is presupposed by Mathara, it must 
necessarily be presupposed by Gaudapada. 

The validity of Mr Sarma's argument depends on 
Gaudapada’s authorship of the two commentaries, one on 
the UtUira-gitd and the other on the SMkkyak&nkd. As 
regards the attribution of the VtUira^td^vrtH to Gaudapada, 
it has been stated that it " rests on the evidence of the 

Tlr The Dau Bhagavata Purdna in Aunab of BOBf VoL XIV 

(1932^33)^ pp. 

72. BP, X, 14*4 cd in Commentary on the Uttara-mlA, E, 46- 
m BP, I, 8vS2 in arV cm Karika 2; BP, 1* 6 35 hi MV an Kldkl 51, 
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colophon in one or two manuscripts of the text ”, and that 
" such colophons cannot form independent evidence, 
knowing as we do, that they often originated from ignorance 
or fraud Even Dr Beivalkar, who sa}^ that the. 
nietaph 3 rsical position of the Vrtti approaches closely that of 
the Mandulcyak&Ttka, admits that the commentary on the 
Uttaragita “ is not marked by any brilliant flashes of intellect 
or exegetic skill There is doubt regarding Gaudapada^s 
authorship of the other commentary also. Professors 
Keith and Deussen among others think that the ascription 
of a comraentaiy on the Sdnkhya.kdTikd to Gaudapada is not 
sound. As for the view that the Mitkaravpti was the 
original commentary on which Gaudapada’s bhasya on the 
Sditkhyakdnka was modelled, that too has been disputed. 
Dr Belvalkar it was that suggested that the original com¬ 
mentary on the jSdhkhyakdrilcd, which was translated into 
Chinese by Paramartha, a Buddhist monk who went and 
lived in China in the fifth century A.D., was none other 
than the MdthaTavrttit and that this Vrtti was the original 
of Gaudapada’s bhlu^ya tooJ* After close examination of 
the MdtharO'prtti and the Chinese Suuarno-saptati, Professor 
5. S. Suryanarayana Sastrl has shown that the former could 
not have been the original of the latter because of several 
differences in fundamentals between the two. Since it is 
no longer certain that the Md^hara-xyrtti was the origlnEd 
translated by Paramartha, “there is no reason to be sure 
that it came before the fifth century A.D., or that it neces¬ 
sarily preceded even Gaudapada's hhd§^ya“. It is quite 
likely that both Mathara and Gaudapada drew from a 
common original—an original which served as the model for 
Paramartha too,’^ The suggestion, then, that the Bhagavata- 

74. Ama.ma.ih Bay, op. cii, p. 110. 

75. Mallik Lectures (l^>p p. 18S- Mr+ AmArnath Ray thinks that 
the I7ttarfl£riia itself laihcr than the commcLtilaiy ihnuJd be ascribed to Gau¬ 
dapada. 

76- Bhandarkfti Commemoratum Volume^ pp, 171-l;&4 
^ 77* Sec JVTdfhara and Faramdriha in JR AS, 1931, pp. and The 

Chinese and the MdfTura-vrtti in JORM, Itel, pp. S4-40. See 

also Sir S, Eadhakri^iiian's fP, VoL H, p. 2^ n-, and Prof- Umeah Mirra's 
pap«r Gav^ap^dOr'M Bhdfpa and the Mdfnam-vftti ewtribul^d to the 
session of the A]l-lndia OiienlaJ ConXerance. 
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pura^ came before Gaudapada, because it is quoted in tbe 
Vttara^td-vrtti and the Mothara-virtti, loses its probative 
value. It is true that it cannot be conclusively shown that 
the Vrtti on the Uttaragitd and the bha^ya on the 5dnfchi/a- 
fedrifco were not written by Gaud^pada, the author of the 
MiiiduhyakdrikA. But since the opposite view is not based 
on any stable ground, knowledge of the Purdna possessed 
by the authors of the two commentaries does not imply that 
the author of the Mandukyakdrikd too must have known 
the Pum^. The evidence of the Mathara-urtfi is of no use 
at all, since it is by no means settled that that Vrtti was 
the original of Gaudapada's Sdiik'kyakdTikd’hhd^a, even 
supposing that the bha$ya is rightly attributed to Gaudapada. 

The result of our comparisons is this. The Gau4o.p&da-‘ 
kdrikd bears doctrinal and terminological affinities to the 
Paramdrthosdra of Adi the and the 

Bhdgavatapurdya- The PaTamdrfhaadra belongs probably 
to the same age as that of the Gttudapddakarika, Of these 
two works, it is difficult to say which borrowed from which. 
The YogaiTdstrtha shows signs of lateness and is to be assigned 
to the post-Sankara era. ’There is no case made out for 
dating the Bhagavatapuraijia before Gaudapada; and it is quite 
likely that it presupposes the Mdi^ukyakaTikd. 

IV 

The Mandukya-kdnkd 

Besides the Mdi^itkyakdrikd) other works are also attri¬ 
buted to Gaudapada. Two of these we have noticed, viz. 
a vrtti on the Uttaragitd and a bhasya on the Sdnkhyakdrikd. 
The other works ascribed to Gaudapada are; a commentary 
on the Nfsimhottara-tdpin'yupani^ad, a bha^ya on the Dttr- 
gdsaptoiatt, and two independent Tantric treatises, viz. 
Subhagodai/a and .Srividparatnasutra. If all or any of these 
works were written by Gaudapada, the author of the 
Mdndukyalcdnka, it is very difficult to say. We have 
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already seen that Gaudax>ada’s authorship of the [/ttarogito- 
VTtti and the Sdnkhyakdrikd^hha^a is extremely doubtful. It 
is possible that there were more than one Gaudapada.^^ And 
it is also possible that the works written by others were 
ascribed to Gaudapada for various reasons such as ignorance 
of the author’s identity, scribal error, desire to give the work 
concerned the seal of high authority, etc. Since nothing 
definite can be said regarding the authorship of these other 
works, we shall study the Mmiidukya-kdrikd alone with a 
view to understand the philosophy of Gaudapada. 

The Mdi^ukydkdrika is also known by the names 
Gaudapada- or Gau^pd^ya-kanka and .(^panwisdstfa. It is 
said to be an exposition of a short but important Upanisad 
called the Mdyd^kya. This Upanisad is counted as one of 
the principal Upanisads by all the schools of Vedanta. The 
Muktilcopanisad says that for the liberation of those who 
desire release the alone is enough.'’^ 

GaudapSda’s work is not a commentary on the Mdndukya 
in the usual sense of the term. It Is a Kdrilcd and not a 
Bhd^a. The karikas are memorial verses whose purpose 
is to expound in a metrical form an aspect of a subject 
or a particiilar doctrine so that it would be easy to 
memorize it. Their object is the same as that of the sutras. 
But while the sutras are in prose and aim at condensation 
to the extremest degree, omitting all unnecessary words, 
even those required by syntax,®® the karik^ which are verses 


7B. Itt hi« paper od contributed to the Comnsemcnitive 

Essays presented to Sir R. G. Bbarvdstrkar (ISIT), Hr S, BL BelvaUui 
thus: "We must now he prepared to admit the existence of two Gaudapadas, 
OH the celebrated taacher’s teaidier ^ Sahkaricarya ar^ the other a name' 
yafca of his and the author oE the so-called Geudapidabhasye and i^rhel^ else 
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79. I, 28^ uiiuodCtkyem fetram evSlam mtimuk^uidbti vimuktaye, 
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are not so brief and cryptic. The sutras have necessarily 
to be short because they have to cover an entire system, 
whereas the karifcas ordinarily expound only an aspect or a 
single phase of a subject.®’^ Hemacandra defines the Karika 
as that which indicates profound meaning in a few words,®* 

The KdriJed of Gaudapada consists of four chapters 
or prakaranas. They are named Agama-prakarana® 
Vaitathya-prakarana, Advaita-prakarapa and Alatasanti- 
prakarana, containing 29, 38, 48 and 100 verses res¬ 
pectively. It is only in the first chapter that the mantras 
of the Mdv4ukya tfpanisad are expounded. The other three 
prakaranas follow the lead of the Upani^ad and seek to 
establish the Advaila doctrine adopting different modes of 
reasoning, 

V 

The structure of the KdHfcd and the topics dealt with 
in the foiu* prakaranas have given rise to many interestir^, 
if vexed, problems. Some of these are the following: 
(1) The Mdn^ukya Upani^ad does not consist of the 12 prose 
passages alone but also of the 29 karikas. (2) There is no 
Upani^ad by name Mdrj^Mkya. Gaudapada was the author 
not only of the kirikas of the first prakarana but of the 
prose passages as well. (3) The karikis do not constitute 
an exposition of the MdT^ukyn Vpani^ad. It is the Upani- 
sad that is based on the karikas. Hence it is later than 
the latter, (4) The MdT^ukya-kdnkd is not a single work 
consisting of four chapters. The four prakaranas are 
independent treatises on Vedanta, later compiled into one 
volume. These different contentions we shall here examine. 


II. Sec! AAax Hunter HairiEoii's Hindu Naninn aied J’liiraZi^in (HiutidH- 
ray Milford, 1132). pp, 31-39. 

karika i\i bahor arihasyu sCtomL 

^ Bilaki^naimndQ 5«Lrasvatl in hk 
vtTtika pUfi It ^ti-vivarai 3 iL See p. I Anandfliri has another for it 

via:., om^a-prakaraiu. 
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Do the Karikas of fJie j5£fama-prafcara7ia form 
port of the Upanisad ? 

The traditional Advaita view is that the first praka- 
rana significantly called Agama. is a commentary in verse 
on the Mdndukpa which consists of twelve prose 

passages beginning with “ om ity etad aksaram ”, etc. and 
ending with " atmanam ya evam veda ” The prakarana 
contains twenty^nine verses distributed as follows : karikas 
1—9 after the sixth mantra, karikas 10—18 after the 
seventh mantra, karikas 19 — 18 after the eleventh, and 
karikas 24 — 29 after the twelfth mantra. Each set of 
karikas is introduced with the words ‘ atraite £loka 
hhavanti ' (Here are these verses). That is, Gaudapada 
divides the twelve mantras of the Upanijad into four 
sections, and after reciting the passages of each section, 
explains their meaning in the karikas of his composition,^ 
This is the recognized view of Advaitins as regards the 
Agama-prakarana. 

The rival tradition sponsored mainly hy non-Advaitins 
is that the Ma^ukya TJpanisod covers not only the twelve 
mantras but also the twenty-nine Slokas, According to 
Madhvacarya (1199-1274 A.D.) and hts followers, Vyasa- 
tirtha and Srinivasa, both the prose passages and the karikib 
of the first prakarana were handed down by Varuna in the 
form of a fiog (manduka). The (seer) of the Upanisad 
is Varuna and the devata is Narayana.” Madhva quotes 
as his authorities the Podmapurdna, the Hanunmsa and the 
Garudapurui^, to show that Varuna in the form of a frog 
saw the Sruti through the grace of Narayana, and added 
to the mantras seen by him those others (viz., the karikas) 

S4, See Anandflgirrs p. 25. icaiyair iimn^ukyc^tiisadam 

atretyidmi Iqrtam, etc, 

S5- p. 2: 

r^-devBte Aha bhagavan bhi^akareJbi; maja^ClkarLiiima varutiana 
oaturupo oarAyaiiali atm ftuyale. 
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by tbfi crfistor Br sbrp fl, with the words Hers 
are these ^lokas.'* jElamanuje {1055-1137 A.D.) quotes 
in Ms comnieiitary on the Vedanta-sutra (I, i, 1) a karika of 
the first prakarana (I, 16) as srutij along with a passage 
from the -Suetdioatara.®’ Kuranarayana, a Vi^ista^vaita 
commentator of the Md/ndahyd [/paT^isiMi, says definitely that 
the Upani^ad, though self-evidentiary, cites mantras 
implying the same sense in order to reinforce the meaning 
taught by it.®* 

An attempt has been made to show that even 
Advaitins, barring the modems dating from the 18th 
century or thereabout and including S ank ara and SureSvara, 
are of the view that the karikas of the Agamd-pralcaram 
form part of the Mdi^ukya Upanmd. Contexts have been 
cited from works on Advaita where karikas from the 
Agama-prakarana are found quoted as from sruti.®* We 
shall here state and examine the evidences of support for 
the Upanisadic theory that are alleged to be present in the 
works of Sankara, Suresvara and Anandagiri, As regards 
the reference to the karikas of the first prakaraiia as 4ruti 
by other Advaitins who' came later, it is possible to main- 


SG Stti the cDpimentary on tbe C/pHTnAod by 

v/llh (Kumbdeonam) pp, 2-3. f™ri the Padfndptirciifl is- 

dhyayan narayai^Bm ddvaip pra^vena samahitoJi 
pi flifi jVilcflrup E viiTU^DS tu$tv$ hoTim avyayam. 

The p£i 5 $$ee Erom Uie Harfuaniia Is: 

Hi man^Okanlpi >flii dadanii varLE^v^b snitim. 

These passages are iwt f&um! in the printed editions of th^ works 


The varse quoted from the which is abo not found 

m the printed editions is: *,1 . i_ 

brahin&-dr$tan ato mantxan pramaparp sallleivanihf 
nttB ^oki bhavsotitl cakirainoip p|ihak prthak. 

See SnnivA^ya, p. 11. otra madukte ja^itesthana 
ityady arthe, ete brahma-di^ 

mantr^ premfinatayo b^croafiti Ity arthalL 
87. .Sn-bh^ei (Bombay Sanskrit and PraJerit lories. No. IJCVHI) Part 
1, 10£: 

jlva^yaiva hi amyayn nlrodha^^ Bruyate, 'tasmitpa cinyo mSyaya 
saipniroddhah^ iti; 'anadimayayi aupto yada jlveh prabudhyate^ 

itl . 

88L upanipt avayaxp-pramii^iatve ^pi svoktaitha-darf^yaya svoktarthnip 
uHotiw udaliantJ . + . + i + + maubradm^ bbagafhd ete^m ekatvaip 


See Prof. V+ Bhattacharya'a artlde 'JTw I/paniied and 

the Gatf^pdda Kdriki^' in THQ-* Vol ^ pp- llfl-125. 

Ml N« Kiishnainurthj Sanna's ardelea in BFR, VoL II pp. 35- 
56. Vol. in, pp. 45-55, and YoL IV, pp. 174-155. 
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tain that either they derived their view from current 
opinion or they gave to the karUsas of Agama-prakarajria a 
status equal to that of Sniti. 

<1) Sahhara in several of his works, it is said, quotes 
verses from the first prakarana and characterizes them as 
statements of Scriptiire. (a) The passage * jhate dvaitain 
na vidyate ’ (I, IS) is quoted by Him thrice in his commen* 
tary on the Maau^ukyakaTika. (i) While explaining the 
prose-passage 7, Sankara says that simultaneously with the 
removal of the attributes of being inwardly conscious, etc., 
there is the removal of the distinction of knower, etc-, 
and adds, ‘Thus It will be said later on : jfldte dvaitam na 
vidyate \ (ii) Referring to the same passage at the com¬ 
mencement of the second prakarana, the commentator says, 
'dgamamdtram tat*, (lii) at the beginning of the third 
prakarapa, again, he quotes the same passage in company 
with an Upanisadic passage (Mdnduk^/a 7). (b) Ih his 

hh^ya on the Vedanta-sutra (II, i, 33) Sankara argues that 
there is no purpose for God to achieve in creating the 
imiverse, that creation is hut his Uldi and cites as the evidence 
the dptakdma-jruti. We find in the Agamaprakarana the 
passage, 

devasyaisa svabhivo ‘yam aptakimasya ka sprha- 

Sankara is evidently referring to this passage ; and he calls 
it 'inifi'. (c) In his commentary on the Nrsimha'puTVO’ 
tcpinyupanisad (IV, 1) Sankara speaks of difference in 
readings between the Md^ukya and the Tapantya, and 
says that while in the former there are ilokaa before the 
prose passage dealing with the Tunya, in the latter the text 
about the Tmiya follows the first six passages without the 
intervention of the siokaa. ‘The slokos, then, would appear 
to form part of the Mavdukyopani^, in the view of the 
commentator.*'' (d) h] the Vivekacuddmani there is the 
following verse: 

SC. Mffm. Edin., Vd^ 1C. p. HO, ata iirdhvai^ mi^ukye ulrte evirthe 
tUTiyd*^ etasnilipG tapanlyie hi tSn vihaya tiuiyah pldsih. 
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jioliylmitram tdam dvaitam advaitam paramarthatah 

iti brute Srutilj sak$at susuptav-anubhiisrate. 

The first line of this couplet occurs as the second line in 
karikat I, 17. According to Sankaraj the author of the 
Vivekacv^amani, it is a direct statement of scripture “ (e) In 
the Vi^usahasranamabha^a the last four karikls of the 
first prakarana are quoted along with other iruti passages, 
and they are referred to as such.^ 

(2^3) SureSvara in his Srhodaranj/aka-bha^a-uartika 
quotes karika I, 14 (ab) and calls it ueddntokti {statement 
of Vedanta). Anandagiri who comments on this calls the 
passage Sruti.^ Karika I, 11 is quoted fully in the Vdrtika 
and Anandagiri charactemes it is tndna (evidence)Karika 
I, 3 (abc) appears as Vartika 1, ivi 744, and SureSvara 
speaks of it as dgamoidsaTia (teaching of Agama). In his 
gloss on the verse Anandagiri identifies the passage as 
Sruti. 

(3) At the commencement of his gloss on the Mandu- 
kgakdrikdbhdsga, Anandagiri says: ':lri-gaudapadlcaryasya 
nirayana-prasadatah pratipannan mind{ikyopanisad*arthA- 
vi^karanaparan api Slokan acaryapranltan vyacikhyasur 
bhagavan bhasyakaraS ciMrsitasya bha^yasya ’vighna- 
parisamaptyadi - siddhaye paradevata - tattvanusmarana- 
purvakam tan - namask^-rupam mahgalacaranam mukha* 
tah samacaran arthad apeksitam abhidheyady anubandham 
api sucayati.* Here it would appear that the glossator 
himself was in two minds about the status of the karikas of 
the first prakarana, for he makes a distinction between the 
portion of the karikas received by Gaudapada through the 
grace of Narayana (narfiyana^prasadatah pratipannan) and 
the portion composed by himself (acarya-pranltan). Thus 

ai. Mtm, Ww, Vol, 14. p- 82. 

92. Ibid, VoL 13, p. S4. 

93. BBV. p. 5». VdTii»t<», I. Iv, 615. 

94. aev, p. 576, Vdt7ifcii I. iv, 712, 
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it has beenatgued that Sankara, Sure^vara and Ananda* 
gin—not to speak of later Advaitins—were themselves 
believers in the Upanisadic character of the jkarikSs of the 
Agamaprakarat^a- 

As against this contention it has been pointed out that 
Sankara and SureSvara have referred to the k^ikas of the 
first prakarana and stated that they are the utterances of 
Gaudapada.” In his commentary on the Vedonfa-stitra 
n, i, 9, Sankara quotes k§rLka, I, 16, and says that it was 
stated by the teacher who knew the Vedanta tradition* 
The mode in which he refers to Gaudapada here is the same 
as the one he employs in another place in the bhosj/a 
(I, iv. 14) where he cites a karikl from the third prakarana 
(lU, 15) which is admittedly the work of Gaudapada.” In 
his Naiskarmyasiddhi Sure^vara quotes two kaiikas from 
the Agamaprakarana (11 & 15) and explicitly says that 
they were uttered by the revered Gauda.^^ 

In the light of these declarations made by Sankara and 
SureSvara we proceed to explain the evidences cited above— 
evidences which are allied to go against the view that 
regards the karikas of the Agama^prakararm to form part of 
Gaudapada's work. (1) (a) Of the three places where 
Sankara quotes the passage ‘jMte dvaltaip na vidyate’, in 
the first he introduces it with the words ‘Thus it will be 
said later on’ (tatha ca vak?yati) which need not necessarily 
mean ‘it will be stated by the sruti’ hut may also mean 
‘it will be stated by the author of the Kdrikd/ The second 
place where the quotation occurs is at the commencement 
of the second prakarajna. After quoting the passage and the 


35 Sw Bb Y. Subrahminya aaima’s article: YHe Upcnifodie Thatrv of 
the Govdfljadtt-hariJcoa, RPJl, VoL IV, pp. and Prof. V, Bhattacharya s 

jti: p, x3odv. 

See also Df A. VenkatesubTitah's articles in PO, VoL I* No, pp- 
VoL r. No, 2, pp. 2-12; and Mr B, K Krislmainurti Sarnia's reicmders In PO. 
Vd, 1, No. 2, pp. 2/-^ Sl VoL JL No, 1, pp. 30-30. 
m Edn-. Vol. n, p. 300. 

or. Ibid, VoL L P- 2S2- 
gO. 41-44. 
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scriptural text ^one only without a second* {Chdnd, VI, ii, 1) 
the commentator makes the remark ‘agama-mltram tat.*” 
The word *agsiria’ here means 'premise’ or ‘dogmatic 
statement’.^'” Both Sankara and Anandagiri say in difFerent 
contexts that the first prakarana abounds in such statements. 
While quoting the passage ‘jhate dvaitaxn na vidyate’ in the 
third place, he., at the beginning of the third chapter, the 
commentator characterizes it as ‘pratijM’ (premise) In 
his gloss Anandagiri writes: “In the first prakamcm the 
non-existence of duality was declared as a mere premise 
in the words ‘When the real is seen, there is no duality.’ 
And that was expounded through logic in the second 
prakarana.” (b) The dptakdmo^ti dted by Sankara in 
his Vedanta-^trorbhd^a (II, i. 33) may well be the Brhod* 
dranyaka passage IV, iv, 6, wherein the word dptakajm 
occurs. After stating that the man who is attracted to the 
fruit of his actions transmigrates, the Upani^d declares that 
he who has no desires, whose desires have been fulfilled, to 
whom the object of desire is the Self, does not depart, and 
that being Brahman, he attains Brahman. In the course of 
his commentary on this pass^e Sankara observes; "That 
man of realization who has attained all the objects of his 
desire, since they are but the Self to him, has become Brah< 
man in this very life, for as an illustratioii of the infinite 
Brahman the following form was pointed out: "That is his 
form—in which all objects of desire have been attained and 
are but the self, and which is free from desires’ (IV, in, 21). 
Now that of which the above is an illustration is being con* 
duded in the words, ‘ But the rnf>n who do^ not desire,’ 
etc."^*’^ Here the dptakdTnatva of Brahman is the illustration, 
and the dptdkdmatva of the man who is liberated is the 

99. 'jnitc na vidyate^ ity uktara ^okpm-evt-^dvitjyfliii" Itjidl- 

mtibhy^. ^aiTU-iDltr«rL tat Vol. V, p. 122. 

^ similar use of the term -agama' ^ Sankam'j eommentary an 
CMnd, viu, at, 4: yBdadhylyAdati ag&nm mitrenopanyaatam, iarayoitaj 

}uyati ityfidl, ted iba nyiyenopapadByihmi ttpAnyastam 

101, omkMB-nii^e uktat praUjaSmatreiw. JSate draftaip na vidyai* 
Iti ca, Jbid, p. 144^ ^ 

1C2. Swami MadhavananiiB's trandation, p. 720. 
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iliustrated. The puix>ort of die §ruti is to show the non- 
diSerence between the adhidaiva and adhyatma fonns. 
There is nothing improper in citing the Brhodaranyaka 
passage while explaining the Vedanta-sutra (lokavat tn 
lila^kaivafyam. 11, i, 33), for, according to Sankara, the 
ultimate purport of even creation-texts is to establish 
Brakmdtmdbhdvat the non-dlHerence of the self from Brah¬ 
man.*® The term dptakama appears in the BThad&ranyaka 
earlier also (IV, in, 21). This passage is quoted by Sankara 
himself in his commentary on the subsequent dptakdma-iext. 
The object of the section in which the passage occurs is to 
explain the nature of Brahman through an inquiry into the 
states of waking, dream and sleep. After giving an account 
of the states of waking and dream, the Brhoddranj/aka says: 
'As a hawk, or a falcon dying in the sky becomes tired, 
folding its wings, and is home down to its nest, so does this 
infinite being hasten to that state, where falling asleep it 
craves no desires and sees no dreams’ (IV, iii, 19). It is 
in this context that the dptakamatva of the self is declared. 
The object of the declaration is to teach the identity of 
Prdjna with Isvara, Now, if we turn to the Mdndukya 
Upani^ad 6 and the karikas that follow, we will find that 
the teaching there also is the sam e, Mdndukya 5 speaks of 
Prdjno, the self of the state of sleep; Mdndukya 6 describes 
that self as the lord of all; and then follow the karikas. 
The passage, 

devasyai^ svabhavoyam aptakamasya ka sprha, 
occurs in the last verse of the present set of karikas, 
i.e., just before the Upan4ad text dealing with the Turiyo. 
It is clear, then, that the kariki containing the word 
dptekama has the same purport as the Brhaddranyaka 
passage cited above. And so, we would like to suggest 
that not only did Sankara have the BrhaddmTiyaka text in 
mind when he wrote his commentary on the Veddnta^sutra 
n, i, 33, but Gaud^plda too bore the same text in mind 
when he composed karika, I, 9. (c-e) Evidences were died 

JSS. Stt Mm Edo.. VaL 2, p. 341. 
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from the jVrstmha-pumatdpin^paniwd-bhd^a, Viveka- 
cudamatii and Vi^usahasrandmarhh&^a to prove that, ac¬ 
cording to Sankara, karik^ of the Agamaprakarana consti¬ 
tute part of the Ma‘t}4ukysi IJpanisad. But it is greatly to be 
doubted if these works are rightly attributed to Sankara. In 
the Nrsimhatapinl (IV, i) the mantras of the Mdi^ukya 
1—7 are repeated with slight variations. The writer of the 
commentary thereon seems to have almost copied the bkdsya 
on the Mdi^ukya, and in so doing he has unwittingly intro¬ 
duced irrelevant passages. For instance, he repeats there 
the sentence, ‘tatha ca vaksyati—pada matra inati^ ca 
pada iti.’^*^ This is intelligible in the commentary on 
Mdnd^kya 2 because 8 contains the passage. But 

in the Tdpomya-bhdsya it has no place because the passage is 
not repeated in the Upani^ad. It has also been shown that 
the TdpaniyQ.'bhdsya is faulty in other respects. For instance, 
the explanations of yajatrdh and mrgcim na bhlmam offered 
by the commentator are grossly mistaken. We may point 
out one more instance of dumsy craftsm ans hip- In his 
bhflsya on Tdpamya X where passages which are almost 
identical with the mantras of the Md/^ukya occur, the com¬ 
mentator says; Though the reading is for the major part 
the same in both the places (i.e., the two Upani^ads), some 
variants in reading also are to be seen. In the context of 
explaining the fourth (turiya) mdtrd, die reading in the 
Ma^ukya is ' ego ’ntaryamy isana esa prabhulj.’ But 
in the Tdpanxya the reading is * ego ’ntar3^my e?a yonih ^ 
leaving out the two words tsana and prabfiw Now with 
reference to this passage, it is to be noted that the com¬ 
mentator is wrong first in stating that the text ‘ego 
’ntaryami, etc.' relates to the fourth matra, for it'actually 
belongs to the third pada and is meant to describe pTdjna; 
and secondly, the difference in reading between the 
Tdpanti/a and the Mdridukya which the commentator speaks 

m Mtm. Edn., Vol, 10, p. 104. 

lOS. See Dr A. VeokataBubl^'s article in pp, VcJ. X We. 1, p. 12, 

1«, Utm. Edn., VeL 10, p, IW. 
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of 15 not actually there,the passage being the same word 
for word in the two texts, So there is sufficient ground to 
think that Sankara is not the author of the Tdpan%a-&ha^a. 
For similar reasons the ViveketcUddmani and the Vtsnusnhas- 
randma^hhd^ya are not to be ascribed to him. And what 
their author or authors say is no evidence to decide the 
character of the karikas of the Agama-prakarana. 

(2) As regards Sure^ara, we have already shown 

that in his he recognizes Gaudapada as 

the author of the disputed karikas. Even in the Brhod- 
vdrtika where he quotes some of these karikas he does not 
say that they are scriptural statements. The expressions 
vedantokti and dgama-Sasana should be taken to mean res> 
pectively the statement made in the treatise on Vedanta* 
viz,, the Goudupddofcdrifcfi, and the teaching of the Agama- 
sd^tra which is another name for the Kartfco. 

(3) So far as Anandagiri’s deliverances are concerned, 
we must say they are not consistent. In his gloss on the 
BThad^&Ttika he seems to hold the view that the disputed 
kSrikis are mifi. But this is not the view of the author of the 
tikd on Mat^iikyakdrika. Probably the Anandagiri who 
wrote the ftkd on the Karikd was different from the one who 
wrote the gloss on the Brh^d-vdrtika. The former is very 
definite about Gaudapada’s authorship of the karikas of the 
first prakarana. The words ' naiayaqa-prasadatah prati- 
pannan api Slokan acarya-pranitan' do not import a 
difference between the verses seen by the grace of Narayana 
and those composed by the AcSrya, They only mean that 
the entire work consisting of ^lokas, was written by 
Gaudapada through the Lord’s grace. Anandagiri is evsi 
more explicit when he says that the Agama-prakarana is of 
the nature of a commentary on the Mdndukya Vpanisad 
(manduhyppanisad-vyakhyanarupam) Still further on, 

ICT. The hv 0 wotdj ^Isina’ and ‘prsbhu* o«Cur In kiiiM, I, 10. 

10&. See hiE ftka, p. 8 ; end p. nutyu^ ’rtlie ted-vivannA-rupin 
slokia Bvatarayatis p* S7j ca yad-ekatv^ iammittaTn 

kutycpanyB;5ta£n tAira ^tyartha-Tivarana-rupin ^valar^yaU. 
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explaining the prefatory statement * atraite iloka bhavanti,’ 
the glossator says, ' After reciting the Manduhya Upani^ad 
the Acarya (i.e., Gaudapada) introduces the explanatory 
verses with the words utra, etc.* He makes similar observa¬ 
tions in his gloss on kojikSs I, 10 and 19. Commenting 
on $ahkara*s observation * As before * (purvavat) prefatory 
to 1, 24, Anandagiri declares as follows: * Just as 

previously the Acarya composed the Mokas which explain 
the sense of imfi, so also in what follows there are Slokas 
covering the sense of Thus Anandagiri, the author 

of the gloss on the Mandukjrcikdrikd-bhd^a is of the same 
view as feank ara and SureSvara regarding the character of 
the karikas of the Agama-prakarana. According to all the 
three, the karikas form part of Gaudapada’s work. 

Certain structural and doctrinal difficulties, it has been , 
said, make it impossible to ascribe the karikas of the first 
prakarana to Gaudapada.’“ (1) The position of the karikSs 
as karikag is highly suspicious. Gaudapada was but a 
commentator, and he ought not to have mixed his composi¬ 
tions with the passages of initi. The great teacher knew 
the sacred usage, and so he could not have introduced his 
verses in the first prakarana. The four sets of karikas there 
are prefaced with the words ‘atraite £loka bhavanti,* Now, 
this formula or one similar to it is found in the other 
Upanisads at places where ilokos or rks are introduced.”’ 
So, it is quite reasonable to say that the Mdndukya itself 
quotes the £lokas which therefore form part of the Upani- 
Md. (2) Doctrinally, the karikas of the Agama-prakarana 
are opposed to the view of the non-reality of the world. 
How could Gaudapada. who was the paTamaguru of Sankara, 
have been their author ? 

(a) The first line of karika I, IT is 


109. lUd. p. St 

no. S« RPR, Vol n, pp, 36-S3. 

m. E.g., tad bhavati <Brh, IV, 11, 3); tad atad reabhyuktam 

(Ibid, IV, vi, tad Uoka^ (Pmina, i, 10), 
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prapanCQ yadi vidyeta nivarteta na sam^yah. 

This is evidently meant to be anukulatark(t< 'The universe 
does not exist. If it existed, it would disappear. It does 
not so disappear. Therefore, it does not exist.' But the 
proposition Tt does not disappear’ is against the faith of 
the Advaitin. So, the tarka, instead of helping the Advaitin, 
would only harm him. (b) The first half of the next karika 
(I, 18) reads thus: 

vikalpo vinivarteta kalpito yadi kenacit. 

This is again a tarka: ‘If the universe were a phantasy, it 
would be removed at some time. It is not so removed. 
Therefore it is not a phantasy/ Now, this reasoning 
establishes the reality of the universe—a conclusion which 
the Advaitin will not touch even with a pair of tongs, 
(c) ICaxikas I, 7—9, set forth several views on creation and 
conclude with the view acceptable to the authoi'—whoever 
he was. Among the views regarded as prima facie is found 
the Advaita doctrine that creation is an illusion and a 
myth. 

svapna-maya-sarupeti srstir any air vikalpita*^® (I, 7), 
As opposed to this view, the author expresses his doctrine 
of creation in two lines: 

iccha-matraiii prabhoh srstir iti sr?tau vini^citaJh (I. 8) 

devasyaisa svabhavo ’yam apta kamasya ka sprha (1,9) 

The purport of these two lines is that creation is real and 
that its agent is God. It is in the light of these passages that 
Madhva interprets the word mo|/a-Tndfram in the hemistich 
‘maya-matram idaip dvaitam’ to mean iccha-matram; and 
this is absolutely correct. The philosophical position of 


- p. 8: svsipn^ya RjiwDakiryaivsd bhtgavaUs ca 

sarvajnai^a idnmea du^naip svapnamaya-saripety anMita- 

mayi-pak^fiyeti p, 12^ anvaiti praediami&-bauddli^ miyibhir 

^ ^Nipna-f?^y(latirupd sv^napfidartha-ar^-^^ amdraisiika- 

maya-SHdrsI va na yatliirthi iti mscita arthalL 

113^ See p_ LZr siddhantam nltupayati, iccHctl. 

114. p. 12: tfltrapi sEddhijit nrrt alia devasyelL 
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the karik^ of the %ama-pr akaran a , thus, h antithetical to 
Advaita; and hence no Advaitin—and least of all Gau^a- 
pada coidd have composed those k atj k a s- 

The objections seem formidable but are not really so- 
fl) Gaudapada's work is not of the usual type oi commen¬ 
tary explaining the words of the original. Dividing the text 
of the Upani^ad into four convenient sections, he expounds 
its teaching in his kirikas. The formula *atraite sloka 
bhavanti’ is not to be found in the Upani$ad5 alone. Even 
in works of human authorship it is used, e.g., in VHtsyayana's 
Kninasutra, Kautilya's Artha^tTa and the CaraJcosom- 
(2) As regards doctrine there is no disparity between 
the teaching of the Agama-prakarapa and that of the other 
three chapters, (a) The argument of kaiika, I, 17, is this: 
if the universe did really exist, it 'would be removed, no 
doubt. It does not exist in reality; for d uali ty is mere 
illusion, and non-duali^ alone is real. To admit that the 
removal of the universe is not real is not in any way 
inconsistent with the final position of Advaita. The 
antecedent of the proposition 'There is no removal’ is not 
'Because the universe exists* but 'Because it does not exist 
in reality*. The illusormess of the universe is also illusory. 
That does not make the universe by any means real. There¬ 
fore the existence and removal of the universe are not real; 
they are only apparent. “Hiere is no disappearance, nor 
origination’*, says Gaudapada in the second prakarana. 
Karika I, 17, expresses the same truth.”* (b) The next 
karika (I, 18) says: ‘The world of plurality would cease if 
any one had created it. The distinctions are but apparent; 
they are not real. When Reality is known, there is no 
duahty-* Here again we find that there is nothing which an 
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Advaitin would take objection to. The last pdda of the verse 
is very conclusive in prodaiming the truth of Advaita, 
'jfiate dvaitam na vidyate’, (c) Kib'ibn I, 7, sets forth some of 
the priTna facie views of creation. Two of these are that the 
world is like dream and that it is like mdya. Anandagiri 
takes them to be realistic views, the former holding that 
dreams are real“^ and the latter maintaining that mayd 
which is of the nature of magic consisting in the use of gems, 
etc., is real. Whether his explanation is plausible or not 
thiR much seems to be certain, viz., that the author of the 
karik^ distinguishes between the view which characterizes 
sr$ti (creation) as svapna-maya'^arhpa and his own view 
which regards the universe as maya-matra. The passage 

iccha-raatram prabhoh sr^tir iti si^t^u vini^citah 
cannot be the one which states the siddhdnta of the author, 
for it occurs in the midst of other passages which describe 
the prima facie views. The word uiniscitah does not indicate 
the author’s acceptance of the view.^^* What is stated in 
the passage is that ‘iccha-inatram probhoh srdih' is the 
view of those who are assured about creation (si^u vini- 
Scitah). The author cannot agree with them because he is 
a paramartha-cintaka (one who contemplates the supreme 
reality) and not a sisti-cintaka (one who holds a theory of 
creation). He expresses his view in the passage: 

devasyaisa svabhavo ’yam, apta kamasya ka sprha, 
which means that, since creation is unintelligible, we can 
only say that it is the very nature of the Lotd, no motive 
being possible in his case. 

We have now shown that the early teachers of Advaita, 
and in particular Sankara and Surefivara, considered the 
fcarikas of the Agama-prakarana to form part of Gauda^- 
da’s work, and that there is nothing in the prakarana which 
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would militate against its ascription to Gau^apada. The 
rival view which includes the twenty-nine karikas in the 
Upanisad has been there since a long time, but the earliest 
to advocate it, so far as we can trace, were not Advaitins, 
Wherefrom did they receive this tradition? Here we can 
only guess. Probably, the name of the first prakarana was 
responsible in a measure for making some of those who 
were hostile to the Advaita tradition think that the Upanisad 
included the twenty-nine karikas. The old teachers employed 
tlie terms tTpani^od and miti in a broad sense sometimes 
For instance, the BJiagauaci-£|?ta is called ‘Upanisads’. In 
some of the manuscripts of the Mdvtdukya-kanka it is found 
that all the four prakaranas are called *Upani^ds’. Kamala- 
5ila, a disciple of Santiraksita (705-763 A.D.), quotes 
in his Panjikd some verses from the Vaitathya — and 
Advaita-prakaranas and speaks of them as belonging to 
an U^panisat^sdstra. The reference to the karikas as fruti 
must have been, to start with, in the secondary sense of the 
term frutt, i.e., in the sense that the karikas were composed 
after the Mdi^ukya-sniti}’^ Gradually, through a process 
of mutation in usages the tradition of regarding the karikas 
of the Agamaprakarana as in the primary sense, must 
have come into being. 


VI 


Did Gau^pdda compose the Twelve Mantras afro ? 

The view proffered by Professor Deussen in his 
work The Philosopht/ of the Tlptmisads is that, according to 
Sankara, the prose-passages and the 215 verses together 
constitute a single work. This is what he writes; “The 
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commentary on the Mdndukya which is extant under the 
name of Sankara treats this and Gaudapada's Kdrtkd as 
one, and seems to regard the whole as in no sense an 
Upani^d ( V edanta-artha-sdra-sangfraha- bhutUTn-idain-pTa^ 
karoTia-catu^ayam ‘om iti efod aksaram' ityddi drabhyate ); 
and with this would agree the fact that the MdnduJc|/a is not 
quoted either in the Brahmasutras or in Bahkara’s com¬ 
mentary on them, while two verses from the Kdrikd of 
Gaudapada are cited by Sankara with the words, atra uktam 
veddnta~artka-aampraddyavidbhirdcdTyaik”^^ Professor De^ 
ussen thinks, therefore, that in the judgment of Bahkara 
the so-called Md^ukya Upant^ had no claim to the posi¬ 
tion of an Upanisad.^ Following his lead, and mainly on the 
strength of the passage from Sankara’s commentary on the 
Maydukyakarika quoted by him, Dr A. Venkatasubbiah has 
argued that all the four prakaranas were written by the 
same author and that the first prakarana includes the twelve 
prose passages known as the Mdnddkya Upanisad.*® San¬ 
kara speaks of the entire work as a prakarana treatise in 
four chapters; and he expressly sajrs that it begins with the 
words ‘om ity etad asksaram’. A prakarana is the work of 
a human author. Though later Advaitins mistook the prose 
passages as belonging to an tJpanisad, Sankara did not 
make that mistake. In none of his genuine works has he 
quoted a passage of the Afdiid'ukj/a. This shows quite 
plainly that he did not look upon the Mdndukpo as a Sruti 
text. 

The view of Drs Deussen and Venkatasubbiah does not 
seem to be acceptable for the following reasons: SureSvara, 
Sankara’s immediate disciple, is aware of the Md^dkya- 
irnfi. In the Brhad-iJdrtika he says; 

eso ’ntaryamy esa yonih sarvasya prabhavapyayau 
m^duheya-^nitivaca iti spastam adhiyate.*^ 

^21, The Phibisoph^ of the Uptmi^ads (T, t T, Clark, Edinburgh. 1919), 
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The passage quoted in this verse is the sixth mdiifTii of 
the Mdvidukyaf and Suresvara explicitly calls the sruti by 
its name. Mandana Mi^ra, who was a senior contemporary 
of Sankara, quotes as Sniti the words *sarva]na and 
‘sarve^vara’ which occur in the same passage.^*® Assuming 
that the Mdndilkya has not been quoted by Sankara in his 
works, it does not follow that die Upanisad was not extant 
in his time. The Upani^ads which he has quoted were not 
the only ones that were current then. Mr Amamath Ray 
has cited contexts from the bhdayas of Sankara, where it is 
legitimate to think that Sankara refers to the Mondukt/fl- 
srufi. In his hkdsya on the Bthaddranyaka {TV, ii, 324) 
Sankara seems to refer to the M&ndukya without expressly 
naming it. And in his commentary on the VeddnfosfitT'a 
(I, i, 9) he has used the expression pmbhavdpyayau, pro¬ 
bably having in mind the Mdr^ukya passage.^®* The opening 
sentence of the Md^uItifeyalcQrilefl-bhdsya on which Dr Deus- 
sen relies for his view does not mean, as he thinks, that the 
prose passages too constitute the work of Gaudapada. It is 
true that the Kdrika is a four-chaptered work* It is also 
true that it begins with the passage ‘ om ity etad aksaram 
etc. But it is not true to say that the twelve mantras 
which form the basis of the first prakarana were composed 
by Gaudapada. The teacher seems to have incorporated 
the mantras in his first chapter in the appropriate places. 
Together with the karikas they form an integral whole. But 
still they must be treated as constituting the Mandukya- 
irufi. Otherwise the name Agama-prakaTfuia would be 
unintelligible, and SureSvara’s reference to the Mondukya- 
Intti baseless. 

vn 

Did ike Upanwfld come after the Kdrikas ? 

We turn now to the view of Professor V. Bhattacharya 
that the twelve prose passages of the Mdndufci/a Upanisad 
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are based on the kar ikSs of the first prakarana and not the 
latter on the former.*^ The reasons offered lor his view by 
the Professor are these: 

(1) After the 6th, 7th, 11th, and 12th mofttras of what 
is called the Mni^ukya Ujxini^d, the karikas are introduced 
in the words *atraite ^loka bhavanti*. In other Upani$ads 
like the Brhaddranj/aka and the Ch&ndogya similar expres¬ 
sions are employed to introduce slokas in support of the 
prose passages that precede them. It follows, therefore, that 
the prose portions must have come into existence after the 
verses, and not vice versa. 

(2) A comparison of the contents of the prose passages 
with those of the corresponding verses bears out this view. 
If the karikas were really explanations of the prose passages, 
they should throw light on those portions of the latter 
which are difficult or obscure and should not leave the 
most important words of the original unexplained. But what 
are the actual facts? (a) The karikas , 1-5, which are sup¬ 
posed to explain the prose passages, 3-5, omit altogether the 
words ‘saptaiigah^ and 'ekofnavirnsatimvtkkah\ the most diffi¬ 
cult ones that require explanation, (b) In the prose passages 
3 and 9 we have the word vaihjanara; but in the correspond¬ 
ing karikas the word viiva Is used. The business of a com¬ 
mentator is to explain the original word and not to introduce 
a word which is not identical or synonymous with it. (c) The 
terms jagaiitasthana, svapnasthdntit and susuptasthdna of 
the prose passages 3, 4 and 5 respectively are not found in 
the karik^, (d) That the so-called Upanisad, instead of 
being the original, is really a commentary on the verses will 
be evident &om the fact that taking a word or two from the 
karikas it expands and explains the Idea contained therein. 
For instance, the term ghanaprajna (in karika, 1), and 
dnandabhuj (in 3) or dnanda (in 4) are explained in prose 
passage, 5. (e) The karika I, 19, says that Vi£va is identical 

12T. Shi fiis Article Uualiil^d and the 
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with a the first mitra of Om^ because each of them is the 
first (ddi) in its series and each is pervasive (dpti), The 
corresponding Upanisad text clearly says that the identity 
is either because of each being the fii-st or because of each 
being pervasive (apter adimattvad va). This option seems 
to be a later development, (f) There is divergence as regards 
two words between kariha 1, 21, and Upanisad, 11. In 
the former there are the word mdna ‘measure’ from V ma 
'to measure’ and the word aptti 'disappearance', from api-Vi, 
while in the latter there are miti 'measure* from V ml 
and laya ‘disappearance*, (g) The I, 10-15, make 

a distinction between Tuny a and the other three, viz, 
Vi^a, Taijasa and Prajna, but no such distinction is found 
in the Upani^d. (b) The Upani^d, 2, says that Brahman 
or Atman has four quarters (catuspdd); but there is no 
such mention in the karikas. 

(3) Lastly, there is the view of teachers like Madhva 
that the 20 verses of the Agama-^prakarana form part of the 
Upanisbad, and that the verses are older than the prose 
passages. On these grounds Professor Bhattacharya main¬ 
tains that the karikas of the first chapter are not a 
commentary on the Mdndukya Upanisad, that the Upanisad 
is mainly based on the karikas, and that it must have been 
composed later * with a tinge of the language used in the 
Btabmanas 

We shall examine the points raised by Prof, Bhatta- 
chaiya seriatim. 

(1) There is nothing unintelligible in the procedure 
adopted by the author of the Kdrihd in introducing his own 
explanatory verses in the words ' atraite sloka bbavanti 
We have already pointed out that others have adopted a 
similar procedure. In some manuscripts of the Mavdkya- 
kdrikd these are said to he the words of the Vartikakara.^^ 


128. See Aa^ndasrama Editicn, p. 2S; atim vSrtikakarcktam vaiyam. 
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The Vartikakira here referred to is Gau^pada, for the 
Kanica is also known by the name Mai^ukya-t^rtika.’^^ 

(2) Before answering the next set of questions, it may 
be useful to repeat what we said earlier regarding the kind 
of commentary that the Agama-prakarana is. The twenty- 
nine verses of the prakaraqa do not seek to provide a word' 
by-word gloss on the Upanisad passages. They re-airange 
the concepts found in the Upani^d in a more logical 
manner with a view to show that the Turiya is the absolute 
non-dual reality; and this again is only a foundation for the 
succeeding three chapteis- Those expressions in the 
Upanisad which are not materially useful are pa^ed over, 
and certain implications which are not expressly stated in 
the Upani^d are explained because they are regarded as 
important by the author of the Kankd for the development 
of his thesis. A case in point is the mention and criticism 
of the several creationistic theories. Without departing 
from the spirit of what is declared in the Upanisad, the 
Karika-kira prepares his own precis of the passages and 
makes it the nucleus of his subsequent philosophical cons¬ 
truction, Now we may proceed to consider the objections 
urged by Professor Bhattacharya against regarding the 
Upanisad as the earlier text, (a) Since the object of the 
first five verses is to analyse the three manifestations of the 
self, Viiva, Taijasa and Prajna, and to show that Reality 
is one in the three states though the contents and types of 
enjoyment vary, the verses leave out expressions which are 
not useful for this purpose. ViSva and Taijasa being 
endowed with seven limbs and nineteen mouths is of no 
metaphysical consequence subserving the purpose Gauda- 
pada has in view. It is points of contrast that are important; 
for the philosopher wants to show that inspite of apparent 
differences there is iinderl 3 dng unity. Hence it b that 
to the differences in objects of consciousness and modes of 
enjoyment mentioned in the Upanbad, Gaudapada adds the 

129. in his commBiitaiy on PD 29) refers to ihfi 
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differences in principal locations and types of satisfaction* 
The reason we have Just given will also explain why the 
author of the Kdnlcd has no'thing to comment on the first 
two mantras of the Upaji4ad, though at a later stage and 
in its proper place he refers to Omkara and its matrds. 
{b) The term ‘Viiva’ and ‘Vaisvanara’, whatever be their 
etymological significance, have come to mean the same in 
Advaita usage Probably, Gaudapada^s intention is to show 
the identity of the seif of the waking state with the 
all-consciousness which has the manifest universe for its 
object, the identity, in short, of the adhydtma and adkidaiva 
forms of the self. Hence it is that he describes ' ViSva ’ as 
all-pervading (vibhu). The suggestion, however, comes 
from the iSruti itself. The UpanJsadic passes 6 describes 
Prajna, the self in sleep, as the lord of all, the knower of 
all, the controller of all, etc. Since it is the same self that 
persists in and through the changing states, the Karika-kara 
identifies the individual soul that is awake with the 
self of the universe, (c) The terms jdgaritiisthdTWi, 
svapimsthdiia and need not be repeated in the 

Karikdf because the verses, as we said, present only a 
su mmar y of the Upanigadic passages for a set purpose which 
their author has in view. They are not, however, unnoticed, 
for the fifth verse refers to them together in the words ‘ in 
the three states ’ (tri^u dhamasu). (d) That a prose passage 
is longer than the corresponding verse or verses can be no 
argument for its subsequent composition. In the Upan^ad 5, 
the state of sleep is explained and the self of that state is 
described. In fact, we have an independent passage for 
each of the three, Visva, Taljasa and Prajna, Gaudai^da 
adopts a different method. The first four karikas speak of 
all the three, and the trio are compared in respect of their 
objects of consciousness, types of enjoyment, locations and 
kinds of satisfaction. Viewed in this light, it may be seen 
that Gaudapada has incorporated in his verges all the 
terms that are necessary from the UpaniMdic passage 5. 
(e) Kirika I. 19, identifies Viiva and a because each is the 
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first in its series and each is pervasive. The ITpanisad ttgll s 
them identical for either of the two reasons. From this 
alleged difiEerence between the Kdrikd and the Upan^ad 
Professor Bhattacharj^a concludes that the latter must have 
been composed later. But what is the force of ‘or’ (va) in 
the Upani^dic text ? Is it used in the sense of a disjunc¬ 
tion either of ignorance or of exclusion ? We do not think 
that the Upaniaad means to say that Visva and a are to be 
identified either only because each is the first or only 
because each is pervasive. Both are equally valid reasons 
for identification. And it is this meaning that is expressed 
by the word' and' (ca) in karika 19.^” (f) We have already 
said that the verses of the first prakarana do not constitute 
a word-by-word gloss on the Upanigadic passages. And so, 
it does not matter from which root a particular word is 
formed in the Kdrtka provided it expresses the seune idea. 
Professor Bhattacharya himself admits that there is no 
difference in meaning between m&na and mitt, and between 
apfti and laya- (g) Karikas, 10-15, make a distinction between 
the Tunya and the other three, Viiva, Taijasa and Prajna. 
The Turiya is the all-pervading shining one, changeless 
and non-dual; it is unconditioned eternal consciousness j in 
it there is neither the veiling of the true nor the projection 
of the untrue. Professor Bhattacharya holds that there is 
nothing corresponding to this idea in the Upani^d, But 
what do the two Upanisadic passages, 7 and 12, which set 
forth the nature of the Turiya mean ? Do they not declare 
that the Tunya is trans-phenomenal (prapancopa^ama) and 
thereby distinguish it from the three, ViSva, Taijasa and 
Prajna? (h) There is no mention in the Kdrifcn, says Profes¬ 
sor Bhattacharya, of the four quarters of Brahman or Atman 
declared in the Upani^ad. This, however, is not the case. 
Karika 24 makes mention of the padas (quarters); and that 
they are four wiE be evident from the account of Vi^va, 
Taijasa, Prajna, and Tkiriya. given in the preceding verses. 

130, ^ aanken's Comncntairy on tbe C5fta W. K) where be aavi tjJ 
meana « in the! cemteKt ('vb iebdes cd ‘rtbe). 
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(3) The rival tradition which regarxis the prose pass¬ 
ages and the twenty-nine verses o£ the first prakarana as 
constituting the Upanisad, and in which Professor Bhatta- 
charya finds support for his view, we have examined 
already. We have shown that the Advaita tradition is an 
old one—at least as old as Sankara and much older than its 
rival so far as we know—and that it is not either unplausible 
or unjustifiable. 

The language of the M6fi}dukya Upanisad is admittedly 
of a piece with that of the other prose Upanisads, Some of 
the terms used therein, e.g. VaiSvanara and Turiya, are 
older than their corresponding expressions, Vi^va and 
Turya, in the verses of the Kdrika. And so, there seems to 
be no cause for discarding the traditional view' that the 
twelve prose passages constitute the Mdndukya Upanisad 
which was made the basic text by Gaudapada for his work, 

vni 

The inter-relation of the Four Prafcoranos 

The Agama-prakarana, the nature of which we have 
been discussing so far, is the first chapter in the four- 
chaptered work of Gaudapada. Its aim is to set forth 
the teaching of the Mandukya Upanisad according to a well- 
thought out plan. Scripture, viz., the MandUkya, occupies 
the central place in it. Hence the chapter has been given 
the title Agama-prakarana, The other three chapters seek 
to establish the illusoriness of duality and the truth of non¬ 
duality—topics which constitute the subject-matter of the 
Upani^d—through such reasoning as may be found in sup¬ 
port of Such is the way in which the teachers of 

Advaita down the ages have understood the mter-relation 
of the four chapters. 

With this traditiona] view Professor Bhattacharya does 
not agree. He is not prepared to believe that the Kdrikd is 
a single work in four chapters. He is of the view that the 
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four prakanuaas are independent treatises, put together in 
a volume bearing the title A^ainoidstra. According to him, 
the attempt of the commentator, whom tradition identifies 
with Sankara, to show the interconnection of tlie chapters 
is a miserable failure. Introducing the second prakarar^ 
Sankara says that though it is declared in the first chapter 
that there is no duality, yet as it is merely an expression 
of dgamo^ the second chapter ia written to support it by 
reasons. Professor Bhattacharya does not approve of this 
statement, because though the second chapter advances 
various arguments, the first is not devoid of them. He 
asks, *‘If the connexion between Books I and H is really as 
it is shown by Sankara to be, then why is it that the author 
of Book II himself does not say so just at its beginning 
though he could do so easily.”^” At the commencement of 
the third chapter Sankara says that non-duality can be 
understood not only by dpunw, but by reasoning (tarka) as 
well, and that consequently to exhibit the reasoning the 
third chapter is required. The Professor’s objection to this 
is that if Sankara were right, the object of the second and 
third chapters must be the same, viz. to formulate the 
arguments for non^duality. But, then, why should there 
be two chapters at all? Cannot all the arguments be included 
in one ? The fact, according to Professor Bhattacharya, 
is that non-duality is mentioned only incidentally in the 
third chapter, and as such is not disctissed. The purpose 
of the fourth chapter, as stated by Sankara, is the estahlish- 
ment of the system of Advaita through pointing out the 
contradictions in the schools that are opposed to it, viz. 
those of the Dvaitins and the Vainaiikas. As against this. 
Professor Bhattacharya contends that there is no detailed 
criticism of the Dvaitin’^s view in this chapter, that there 
is no allusion to the Vaina^ikas, and that the view of the 
Vain^ikas are accepted and endorsed by Gaudapada, who 
cannot therefore criticize them. As regards each succeeding 
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chapter Professor Bbattachaiya woiild ask these questions: 
Does it presuppose the preceding chapter somehow or other? 
What do we lose if we take it as an independent work on 
the Advaita Ved^ta? Do we find in reading it in that 
light anything improper, non-senslcal or unintelligible 
without assuming its connection with the preceding chapter? 
The Professor’s answer to these questions is in the negative; 
and he regards the four prakaranas as independent manuals 
of Advaita.”^ 

Before exaTTiining Professor Bhattacharya’s view, let us 
gather together Sankara’s statements about the nature of 
the work as a whole and about the purpose of each chapter. 
The commentator speaks of the nature of the topics dealt 
with In the KdriJcd and their inter-relation at the head of 
each chapter. In his introduction to the Agama-prakarana, 
he describes the argument of the four-chaptered Kdrikd 
thus: ‘For the purpose of determining (the sense of) Omkara 
is (written) the first prakarana which abounds in Scriptural 
passages (agama-pradhanam) and which is the means for 
knowing the true nature of the self. When the world of 
duality is resolved, the non-dual is known, as when the 
serpent, etc., imagined in the rope are resolved, the rope 
which is real is cognized. In order to ejqjlain through 
reasoning the iEusoriness of (the world of) duality there is 
the second prakarana. When there occurs the contingenoe 
that duality too may likewise be illusory, the third prakarana 
shows through reasoning that non-duality is not so. There 
are views which are auaidilca and opposed to non-duality 
being absolutely real. For the purpose of refuting them on 
rational grounds, by showing that those views cannot he 
true as they are mutually contradictory, is commenced the 
fourth prakarana.*”^ At the beginning of the second 
prakarana Sankara says: “It was said, When (Reality is) 
known, there is no duality’ (I, 18), and this is supported 
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by such ^ruti {massages as *One only, without a secoiul’. 
That is only Scripture (agama-tnatram). It is possible to 
determine even through reasoning the illusoriuess of duality. 
For this purpose the second prakarana is commenced.’*™ 
At the beginning of the third prakarana Sankara remarks, 
“While discussing the nature of Omkara it was stated ‘The 
seif is the cessation of the world, blissful, without a second’; 
and ‘When (Reality is) known there is no duality.' That was 
only as a premise. Of these (i.e. the two propositions ‘ the 
self is’ and ‘the world is not’), the non-eidstence of the 
world was explained in the Vaitathya-prakarana by the 
illustrations of dream, magical show, fata. Tnorgana, etc., and 
through reasoning based on probatis such as ‘because it is 
seen', ‘because it has beginning and end', etc. Is non- 
duahty to be known through Scripture alone or through 
reasoning also ? The teachei* replies: it is possible to know 
through reasoning also. To show how this is possible the 
Advaita-prakarapa is commenced-”Explaining the 
connection of the fourth prakarana with the preceding ones 
Sankara observes, “By way of determining Oipkara non- 
duality was stated (in the first prakarana) as a premise 
known from Scripture. The same was established (in the 
second prakaraiia) on the ground that the external world 
of objects is illusory. Again (in the third prakarana) of the 
non-duality which was ascertained directly from Scripture 
and through reasoning, it was conclusively stated, ‘This is 
the supreme truth’. At the end (of that prakarana) it was 
indicated that the views of the Dvaitins and the VainaSikas 
which are opposed to the view of non-duality, the sense of 
Scripture, are wrong because of their mutual opposition 
and because they give rise to passions like attachment and 
aversion. Non-dualism is praised as the right view on the 
ground that it does not give rise to passions. Now, the 
Alata^tanti-prakarana is commenced for showing in detail 
the falsity of those views which are opposed to one another, 
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and for establishing finally through negative reasoning 
non-dualism.”^ 

Now let us return to Professor Bhattacharya's questions. 
The relation between the first and the second prakarana, 
according to Sankara, is that while the first chapter states 
as a premise the non-reality of the world of duality, sup¬ 
ported by Scripture, the second chapter establishes the 
illusoriness of the world through reasoning. The first 
objection raised by Professor Bhattacharya is that the first 
chapter is not devoid of arguments. He cites karik^, 
16-18, to show that arguments are advanced for proving the 
illusoilness of the world even in the first chapter. But a 
comparison of the method and contents of the first chapter 
with those of the second will clearly reveal that, while in the 
former Scripture is the m airi source of evidence, in the 
latter vaiious reasons are given for establishing the illusory 
nature of the world. This is all that the commentator 
means when he says, ^agama-matrara tat'. The word 
' matra' here has the sense of ‘ pradh^ya as Anandagiri 
interprets it. It means ‘ agamaptaya ’ as Narayan^i'uma 
observes. !§aiikara himself says in his general introduction 
at the head of the first chapter: 'prathamam prakaranam 
agama-pradh^am To the next objection that if the 
relation between the first chapter and the second were as 
it is declared by Sankara, why does the author himself not 
say so at the beginning of the second chapter, we need only 
reply that is not necessary. What we should consider is 
whether Sankara has correctly understood the teachings in 
the two chapters and their connection, if there be any. Let 
us analyse the contents of the chapters themselves to find 
an answer. The Agama-prakara:^ begins with a summary 
of the Ma^vkya Vpani^d. Vifeva, Taijasa and Prajna 
are described; different theories of creation are mentioned 
with a view to show that they are aE unsatisfactory, as the 
world is in truth the very nature of the Deva; in the Turiya 
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which is the absolute non-dual reality, there is neither 
cause nor eSect; Prajna, the self in sleep, is conditioned by 
the cause of world-manifestation, viz., nescience; Vi^va 
and Taijasa, the self of the waking state and the self of 
dream respectively, are conditioned by both cause and 
effect, i.e.p nescience and its product; the Turiya is not 
to be confused with Prajna, for while Prajha is associated 
with dreamless sleep, in the Tunya there is neither sleep 
nor dream; as a corollary from this it is said that the 
universe does not really exist; the non-dual self (Turiya) 
is the sole reality ; the world of duality is illusory (ma 3 fa- 
matra); then, following the Upani^ad Visva, Taijasa and 
Prajfia are identified with the three matras of Om, a, u and 
and the Turiya with the soundless culmination of Om ; 
lastly, jneditatiGH on Pranava is prescribed, as it leads to 
the supreme. From this brief outline of the contents of the 
Agama-prakararia it will be evident that the main subject 
of study here is the teaching of the Mdi^ukya UpaTtisad. No 
doubt it is declared there that the world is non-real. But 
that declaration is based on such words of the sruti as 
' prapancopaiamara ’ and ‘ advaitamThus it is clear 
that Sankara is not wrong in characterizing the first 
prakarana as ' agama-pradhanaThe second chapter, 
Vaitathya-prakara^a begins with the statement that the 
wise declare all the objects seen in dream to be illusory ; 
and then it is argued that the objects perceived in waking 
also must be illusory because of similarity with those seen 
in dream. Now, does not this line of reasoning presuppose 
the discussion of auaathds in the previous chapter ? Is it 
not an elaboration through logic of what was premised on the 
authority of in the Agama-prakarana ? After showing 
in detail how there is parity between waking and dream, the 
author of the Kdrika proceeds to say that the entire world is 
a mistaken reading of the non-dual self. As when the rope 
is seen the snake-illusion is removed, so when the self is 
known, the world of plurality disappears ; then follows a 
catalogue of different views about the self; but the truth is 
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there is nothing other than the self ; a few more Ulustra- 
tions are given to prove the iUusoriness of the world ; the 
final truth is proclaimed as the non-dual reality which 
knows neither dissolution nor origination, neither bondage 
nor release ; and lastly, how the yati could know the truth 
and after knowing how he should live in the world are 
declared. Here again Sankara seems to be substantially 
correct in his statement that the purpose of the second 
chapter is to establish through reasoning the illusoriness of 
the world of duality. 

As regards the relation between the second and the third 
chapter, Professor Bhattacharya's objection, as we have 
already seen, is that if the object of the third chapter were 
what Sankara regards it to be, then there should be no need 
for this chapter at all, as all the ai'guments for non-duality 
could be included in one. As a preliminary observation we 
may point out that the treatment of the same topic in two 
successive chapters is not uncommon even in modem books. 
But that apart, does Sankara say or means to say that the 
object of the second and third chapters is the same ? Is it 
not his view that while the Vaitathya-prakarana establishes 
through reasoning the Ulusoriness of duality, the Advaita- 
prakarana seeks to show the non-iUusormess of non-duality? 
The two are related topics, no doubt; but they are not 
identical. The contention of Professor Bhattacharya is that 
non-duality, though mentioned in the third chapter, is not 
its main topic, but something else. And this will be clear, 
he says, ii one examines the contents with some amount of 
care. The following is his own account of the contents of 
the third chapter, ' Here at the beginning (IH, 1-2) the 
author tells us about ‘ non-origination ’ (ajdti) and having 
established it concludes in the end (HI, 48) that it is the 
highest trudi (uUama $<itya)- In doing so he discusses the 
Vedanta and in that connexion the absence of difference 
between jiva and Brahman. He treats also of a samadhi 
' inteiise abstract concentration ' called asparsayopa meant 
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for the realization of the Truth We have no quarrel 
with this analysis. But what does it show ? How is ojott 
a topic di3erent from Actraita ? Why is non-origination 
the truth ? Is it not because the truth is non-duality 
alone ? Professor Bhattacharya admits that Gaudapada 
asserts in this chapter the absence of difference between 
jiva and Brahman. If this is not advaita, what ebe is it ? 
And what is as/par&ayoga if it is not the path to the 
realization of non-duality ? 

The fourth chapter, in the opinion of Sankara, points 
out the mutual contradictions that are to be found 
in the ssretems opposed to Advaita and establishes non- 
duality by a process of negative reasoning. Where, in this 
chapter, is a detailed discussion, asks Professor Bhatta- 
chaiya, of the views of the Dvaitins and the VainasikaE, 
assuming that they are wrong because of their mutual 
contradiction ? And secondly, where is the allusion to 
Vaina^ikas as opponents, whose views Gaudapada accepts 
by implication throughout the book ? Before we make an 
attempt to answer these questions we may note in passing 
the argument that the AlataSanti-prakarana must be 
regarded as an independent treatise as it commences with 
a martgalacaTaTia, Professor Bhattacharya himself dismisses 
this argument as not carrying much weight- In a Bauddha 
work, the Panjtfcd of Prajfiakaramati on the Bodkicarydva~ 
tarn which consists of nine chapters, there is mangaidcarana 
in the first and the last chapters, and not in others. But 
where is mm^aldcaraiyi in the first prakara^ia of the Kdrifed? 
It has been answered by the commentators that Om with 
which the Upanisad begins is itself the mangaldcarana. 
Not only at the beginning of the fourth chapter, but also 
at the end there is mangaldcaraf^ in the form of obeisance. 
Does it not imply, asks Professor Bhattacharya, that the 
prakarana is an independent work and complete hy itself ? 
We do not, however, see the impEcation, because there is 
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nothing unintelligible in a book ending with an obeisance. 
Now about the other questions. The Alata^anti-prakaxajta 
just immediately after the mangaldcarana refers to the 
disputants who uphold the reality of origination and quarrel 
among themselves. Then theiie is an elaborate and detailed 
criticism of the category of origination, the concept of cause. 
Is not the notion of cause one of the cardinal doctrines of the 
pluraUsts (dvaitinah), and in criticizing it in detail, is not 
the author of the Kdrikd examining the view of those who 
are opposed to Advaita ? The next question is about the 
reference to Vaina^ihas. In his notes on Kdrikd III, 3, 
Professor Bhattacharya says that among the Buddhists the 
Vaibhasikas maintain satkatyavada, and the Sautrantikas 
and Yogacaras hold asatkaryavada. The verse in question 
says that the two views reg^ding tite causal relation are 
mutually contradictory, and in the subsequent verses 
Gaudapada provides a critique of the causal category and 
rejects it finally. Is this not an implicit criticism of the 
Vainasika views, at any rate of the three schools of 
Buddhism mentioned above There is one more question 
raised by Professor Bhattacharya. A number of karik^ from 
the second and third chapters are repeated in the fourth; 
the ajdrivddo. discussed already in the third chapter is 
discussed again in the fourth. Why is this repetition ? Is 
it not useless ? In reply it need only be pointed out that 
repetition is not a defect in an upadeh-grantka. That the 
Mdridukya-hdrikd was considered to be an wpodc&i-qrantha 
is evident from the colophons in some of the manuscripts. 

IX 

The Scope of the Kdrikd 

From the analysis of the four prakaranas given above, 
the scope of the MandUkya^kdrikd would have become clear 
by now. In this manual of Advaita Gaudapada sets forth 
the essentials of non-dualism. In the Agama-prakarana 
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which is the chapter, he loakes the Mandvkya Uponisad 
Ms basic text and analyses the three auaathas for the purpose 
of showing that the self which is referred to as the Turiya 
underlies and transcends the changing states of experience. 
In the second chapter, Vaitathya-prakarana, he seeks to 
establish the illiisoriness of the world of plurality on the 
analogy of dreams, and through a criticism of creationistlc 
hypotheses. In the third chapter, AdVaita-prakarana, he 
details the arguments for the truth of non-dualism, gives 
citations from Scripture in support thereof, and discusses 
the path to the realization of non-duality, called Asparra- 
yoga. And in the last chapter, Alata&anti-prakarana, he 
repeats some of the arguments of the earlier chapters, shows 
the unintelligibility of the concept of causality through 
dialectic, explains the illusoriness of the phenomenal world, 
comparing it to the non-real designs produced by waving a 
fire-brand {alata) and presssing into service modes of 
Bauddha reasoning, and establishes the supreme truth of 
non-duality which is unoriginated, eternal, self-luminous 
bliss. 


CHAPTER II 


THE UPANISADIC BASIS OF THE 
GAUDAPADA-KARIKA 
I 

The Unique Place of the Mdndukya in Adviiita 
That the Matidukya Upanisad forms the operational base 
for the philosophic flights of Gau^pada, we have already 
seen. We found that there was no reasonable ground to reject 
the tradition r^arding the relationship between the Upani- 
sad and the first prakarapa of the Kdrifed. The very name of 
the prakarana ' Agama ’ signifies that it is based on a 
scriptural text. The Afdndiifcya Upanisad has a unique place 
in Advaita literature because, though brief, it contains what 
may be considered the key-passages of non-dualism. One of 
the major texts (mahavakyas), ' This Self is Brahman ’ 
(ayam atma brahma) occurs in it.^ The acosmic view is 
expressed in a beautiful passage which points to the ultimate 
non^dual reality through a negation of all that is finite and 
limited.® No wonder, then, that Gaudapada chose this 
Upanisad as his primary text. 

n 

The BrhaddTanyaka as the Main Source of 
Gaudapada's Thought 

Passages from some of the other Upani^ds are either 
cited or referred to by Gaudapada. Many of these are from 
the BrkadaTanyaka Upanisad, which constitutes the main 
source of GaudapSda’s thought. The principal sage who 
teaches in the Upanisad is Yajuavalkya, the greatest of the 
seers of old and the first Absolutist in all the world so far 
known to us, A scholar without par, skilled in the art 
of philosophical debate, Yajnavalkya had as his patron and 
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pupil Jauaka, king of Videha, One of his two wives, 
Maitresu, was a meet companion of this master of meta¬ 
physics ; and she is responsible for eliciting from her lord 
some rare passages declaring the nature of Self. 

Of the SIX chapters which the Brhaddranyaka contains, 
the second, third and fourth alone are of high philosophical 
value. In H, iv, is recorded Yajnavalkya’s teaching to 
Maitrejd.® At the end of a full and prosperous life as a 
householder, the great philosopher informed his younger 
wife, Maitre3n, that he had decided to renounce the world 
and that he wished to divide his properties between her and 
Katyayani. Maitrejn was not sorry for her husband’s 
decision to renounce ; but only she did not relish the idea 
of enjoying his wealth after him- Of what use is wealth to 
one who seeks real happiness ? She asked Yajnavalkya: 
“ Sir, if this entire earth filled with wealth were mine, would 
I become immortal by that ?” Yajnavalkya confessed that 
there was no hope of immortality through wealth. Then 
Maitreyi said : ”What shall I do with that through which 
I cannot become immortal ? Tell rae. Sir, what you know/' 
The sage, in response to her request, gave her the highest 
teaching about the Self. Nothing is dear for its own sake. 
The husband is dear to the wife, not for the sake of the 
husband, but for the sake of the self. The same is true of 
ail other things. The self is dearer than the son, as the 
Upanisad declares in another context, dearer than wealth, 
dearer than everything else and is innermost (I, iv, 8). It 
is the self that should be seen, heard, thought about and 
meditated on. Since the self is all, there can be nothing left 
unknown, after the self has been known. Self-knowledge, 
however, is not to be confused with objective knowledge. 
The self cannot be known as objects are known. "Where 
there is duality as it were, there one knows another. Where 
indeed for one everything has become the self, there through 
whom and whom is one to know ? Him through whom one 
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knows all this, through whom is one to know ? Lo, through 
whom is one to know the knower ?*' The essence of 
Yajnavalkya’s teaching to Maitreyi is that the self is non¬ 
dual, and of the nature of happiness and knowledge- 

There is a description of a f uU-di'ess philosophical debate 
with Yajiiavalkya as the central figure at King Janaka s 
court in Chapter m, Janaka once performed a sacrifice to 
which he had invited learned men from far and near. 
Desiring to know as to who among them was the most 
learned, he caused a thousand cows to be brought to the 
cotirt with ten pieces of gold tied to the horns of each, and 
addressed the assembly thus: “O venerable Brahmins, 
whoever among you is the best learned in the lore of 
Brahman may lead these cows home Yajnavalkya, who 
was in the assembly, rose up and ordered a pupil of his to 
lead the cows to his house. But the other learned men 
would not let Yajnavalkya’s daim go unchallenged. They 
put him several test (questions, some of them bearing on 
ritual and the others on metaphysics- One of the scholars, 
Usasta by name, asked Yajnavalkya to explain the nature 
of Brahman which is immediate and direct, and the self 
within all. Yajnavalkya replied that the Brahman-self 
which is within all is the life of life. When pressed to be 
more definite, he said, “You cannot see the seer of seeing. 
You cannot know the knower of knowing. This is the self 
of yours which is within all. What is other than this is 
mutable”. Another and by far the most formidable 
examiner of Yajnavalkya was a woman, Gar^ by name. 
She started asking about the support of all things, Yajna- 
vaJkya in a series of replies traced all things to deeper and 
deeper foundations and went as far as words could go. 
Then Uddalaka questioned him about the inner ruler of all 
beings. In a set of beautiful passages Yajnavalkya explained 
that the principle that lies behind aU things, cosmic 
as well as individiial, the principle which these do not know 
but which controls them from within is the inner ruler; 
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and this ruler, said Yajfiavalkya, is your own immortal self. 
Gargi stood tip again and pursued her old enquiry about the 
final support of all things. “ Across what is that woven 
warp and woof ”, she asked, “ that which is above the sky, 
that which is beneath the earth, that which is between 
these two, that which is past, present and future ?" yajna- 
valbya replied : ” It is woven across space But across 

what is space woven warp and woof ? The final answer 
given by the sage was that the immutable across which space 
is woven can be indicated only by negative terms. Empiri¬ 
cal categories hke magnitude, colour, etc., are inapplicable 
to it. It is not an object of experience, nor even the sub¬ 
ject of experience. "Not does that anything eat i nor does 
that eat anything.” The immutable is not a void, an airy 
nothing. It is the basis of aH things. Under its mighty 
rule the planets keep to their places, seasons change, time 
is regulated and rivers flow along fixed courses. It cannot 
be seen, for it is the seer, or rather sight. Similarly,Jt 
cannot he heard, thought or known. Other than it there is 
no seer, thinker or knower. The immutable is the support 
of all-that-is, even of ether. Gargi was fuUy satisfied with 
Yajnavalkya’s teaching, and, thoroughly convinced of his 
superior wisdom, addressed the assembly saying, "Never 
shall any of you beat him in rendering an account of Brah¬ 
man Not heeding her words, one Sakalya cross-examined 
him further. In the course of his replies, Yajfiavalkya 
said : “The self is to be described as ‘ Not this, not this 
It is imperceptible, for it is never perceived ; undecaying, 
fox it never decays ; unattached, for it is never attached ; 
unfettered—it never feels pain, and never sufiers injury.” 

The fourth chapter of the Bthaddranyaka begins with a 
meeting between Yajnavalkya and Janaka. The king had 
heard from several scholars partial truths about Brahman, 
One of them had declared that speech is Brahman; 
another had identified Brahman with Ufe; a third had said 
sight is Brahman ; a fourth, hearing; a fifth, mind ; a sixth, 
G. » 
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heart. Yajfiavalkya characterized these views as inadequate 
and Brahman thus known as but 'one-footed’ (eka-pad). 
Then he proceeded to give the king an analysis of the three 
states of experience, waking, dream and sleep, with a view 
to show that the self which underlies them is constant and 
self-luminous. Section 2 of chapter IV which deals with 
this doctrine, and the next section in which Ysjnavalkya 
explains in detail the concept of self-luminosity are impor¬ 
tant for us, because they provide the material for the 
Mav^ulcya Upanisad and the Agama-prakarana of the 
Karifcd. In IV, ii, Yajhavalkya speaks of Indha-Indra^ who 
is the person in the right eye. The person in the left eye, 
Viraj, is his wife. Their meeting-place is the space of the 
heart. The soul consisting of Indha and Viraj is the eater of 
finer food than is the bodily seif. The pr^as are his quarters. 
But the real self is not this, not that. It is ungraspable, 
indestructible, and unattached. Sankara sees in this section 
of the Brhnddranyaka a reference to the four padas of the 
self, the first three which are the non-absolute forms in the 
three states of experience, and the fourth which is the real 
self, the turiya-atman. Indha or Sarira atman is what is 
called Visva by Gaudapada and Vaisv^ara by the 
Mdndukya XJpani^. The soul which eats the finer food 
(praviviktaharatarah) is Taijasa. The soul whose quarters 
are the pranas (sarve pranah) is Prajna. What is referred 
to as Caturtha or Tunya in the Mdi^uhya is here indicated 
by the words ‘ not this, not that ’ (se esa neti neti).® 

In IV, iU, Janaka puts the question: “What light 
does a person have here ? ” The sun, moon, fire and speech 
serve as lights, no doubt. But they are not constant, nor 
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self-luminous. Yajnavalkya's final answer is tfiat the self 
is the never-falling light. * The self, indeed, is his light ’,® 
he says, ‘ for with the self, indeed, as his light one sits, 
moves around, does his work, and returnsThe king 
pursues his inquiry and asks : ' Which is the self T The 
sage, then, gives an account of the inteUigence-self which is 
unattached and self-luminous in all the changing phases of 
eicperience. Waking (buddhanta). dream (svapnanta) and 
sleep fsamprasada) change and pass. But the self is 
constant and unchanging. Yajnavalfcya gives a vivid 
description of the states of experience, waking, dream and 
sleep, for the purpose of teaching the unattached nature of 
the self. When a person dreams, he has no use for the 
external sense-organs. There are no chariots there, no 
spans, no roads. The dreamer takes with him impressions 
from the world of wakii^, and fashions for himself chariots, 
spans, roads. He creates a world of his own- The soul 
goes as it were, out of its nest, the physical body, and 
returns to itself ; while the prana preserves the body. The 
objects and enjoyments in dream are all of the soul's own 
making. The self there is its own light The illustration 
of dream shows, says Sankara, that there is the self- 
linninous Atman which transcends the forms of death.’ It 
is distinct from this world and the next, from the worlds of 
waking and dream. As a great fish fmahamatsya) goes 
along both banks of a river alternately, just so the self goes 
along both these conditions, viz, dream and waking. The 
infinite being is unattached (asahga). That the Atman is 
self-luminous and unattached will be clearer still when the 
significance of sleep is understood. As a hawk, or a falcon, 
having flown around here and there in space, becomes 
weary, folds its wings, and is borne down to its nest, so the 
soul hastens to that state where, asleep, it desires no desires 
and sees no dream. AH distinctions are lost in sleep. One 
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knows neither what is without nor what is within. Though 
there ai-e no objects in sleep, consciousness is never lost; for 
it is indestructible. The self sees nothing in sleep because 
it alone is. Where there is another, as it were, there one 
might see the other, smell it, taste, touch or hear it, think 
or know it. There Is nothing, however, besides the self. 
The Atman is infinite bliss, one without a seconds It is 
Brahman. The seifs identity with all (sarvatma-bhava) 
is realized in sleep. He who knows thus the significance of 
the experience of sleep knows the truth. 

The object of Yajhavalkya’s analysis of the states of 
experience is to exbibit the true nature of tlie self. The 
Atman is not to be identified with the body and the sense- 
oigans, for these are not found in dream; nor is it to be 
confused with the mind, for in sleep the mind and its objects 
do not exist. The M&iidukya and Gaudapada make use of 
this analysis and declare that the Turiya is the true self. 

Several parages of the Brhaddrftnyaka Gpanisod are 
quoted by Gaudapada in support of his views—fact which 
proves beyond doubt that he was greatly influenced by this 
old Ved^ta text. (1) Karika, n, 3, says “The non-exis¬ 
tence of chariots, etc,, is declared by giving reasons 

therefor." This refers to Brkad&ranyaka, IV, iij, 1ft. (2) In 
karika HI, 12, Gaudapada expressly mentions a section of 
the Brhadaranyaka by name. He says, “In the madhujmna 
(i.e., the madhubrahmana H, v) the supreme Brahman 
is made manifest in each of the pairs {adhidafua and 
adhyotma), as is made manifest the ether in the eai'th and 
in the stomach.” The purport of the section of the Upani- 
sad under reference is that the essence of all things is the 
self, here called madhu or honey. That which is in the 
macrocosm is in the microcosm also. The effulgent, immoT- 
tal purusa is the sole reality.* The self which is Brahman 
is the all. This Atman is honey for all things, and all 


8. 'mrUnayiJi purdah. 
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tilings are iioney for tliis Atman.^ It Is the overlord of 
all beings, the king of all beings. As all the spokes are held 
together in the hub and felly of a wheel, so in this self all 
things, all gods, all worlds, all living beings, all these 
selves are held together.'*^ (3) In karlka m, 13, 
Gaudapada refers to the praise of non-diiference and deniui' 
dation of plurality found in Scripture. He says, ‘Manyness 
is censured (nlnatvam nindyate) *. The Erkadaranyalca (TV, 
iv, 19) declares. There is no diversity whatsoever here’ 
(neha nana ’sti kihcana). (4) Karika m, 15, makes use of 
the illustration of sparks issuing from fire to explain creation. 
Ihis example is found in the Bfhaddranytika, 11, i, 20, 

(5) The first line of karika m, 24, contains two quotations 
from the BrhadAranyaka ‘neha nana 'sti kincana' (IV, iv, 
19), and ‘indro mayabhib puru-rupa iyate' (The lord on 
account of his ma:^fa is seen as manifold) (IE, v, 19).’*" 

(6) Karika, HI, 25, asks " Who Indeed would produce him 
(the self)?” This is from the Brhaddranyaka, HI, lx, 28, 

(7) The passage *This (self) is not this, not that* is quoted 
in karika HI, 26. This occurs in several places of the 
Bfkadaranya fca," 

Besides the direct references to and quotations from the 
BfhadAraiiyahi Upaniwd enumerated above, many are the 
thoughts of the Upan^ad expressed in the Karika in the 
author’s own words. 

m 

Other Upanisads referred to in the Karika 

We shall now turn to some of the other Upani^ds 
references to which may be traced in the Kartkd. 

9, madhu, asritraaD^ sarvtnJ 

maotiUp II, V, 14. 

19. H, V. 15. 

n. Hie pess^e occurs dbo In RV, VI *7, IS. 

12. SB e^a neti nety atiiu; m, i*, 26; JV, ii, 4; iv, 22; v, 15. 
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(1) In the Chaiido 92 /a Upanisad (Vm, vii-xii) there is 
the teaching about the three states and the self that is free 
from their blemishes, taught in the form of a m 3 ^ wherem 
Prajapati %ures as the preceptor and Indra and Virocana 
are the pupils. Prajapati, the lord of creatures, said : 
‘The self which is free from sin, free from old age, free 
from death and sorrow, hunger and thirst, that should be 
sought, that should be known.’* The gods (devas) and the 
demons (asuras) heard this, and they desired to know more 
about the self. Indra, the king of the gods, and Virocana, 
chief of the demons, went to Prajapati independently as 
envoys on the mission of laming from him knowledge of 
the self. For thirty-two years they lived with Prajapati, 
observing hrahmacttrya, and at the end of the period they 
asked their teacher for instruction about the self- Prajapati 
said, “The Person who is seen in the eye he is the self of 
whom 1 spoke. That is the immortal, the fearless. That 
is Brahman The implication of this statement is that 
the principle which is responsible for seeing and knowledge 
is the self. But the two disciples could not understand the 
true meaning; and they thought that the image of a person 
who is seen, formed in the eye of the one who sees is the 
sdf. prom this they drew the corollary that the reflection 
of the body which is seen in media like water and mirror is 
the self. When they informed Ftajapati of what they had 
inferred from his teaching, Prajapati said, “Look at your¬ 
self in a pan of water; and then come and tell me what 
you do not understand of the self.” India and Virocana 
did as they were told, and reported that they had seen 
themselves in the water 'to the very hairs and nails’. Praja¬ 
pati directed them to look again in the water-pan after 
adortiing themselves, putting on their best clothes and clean¬ 
ing themselves. The disciples followed the instruction, 
beautified themselves, looked at their char ming reflections, 
and went away satisfied, thinking that the reflection and 
the body which was reflected constituted the self. Prajapati 
did not correct them at that stage, for he wanted to test 
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them and give the true doctrine only to him that had proved 
his fitness. Virocana went back to his people and expounded 
to them the philosophy which he thought he had leamt 
from Prajapati. “The body is the self”, he declared. “It 
alone is to be worshipped, it alone is to be served.” Though 
at first this doctrine seemed to satisfy Indra, very soon he 
realised its serious defect. When the body is weU-adorned, 
dressed and cleaned, the reflection appears well-adorned, 
well-dressed and cleaned. But how would the reflection 
be if the body is blind, lame or crippled ? It too would 
certainly be blind, lame or crippled. And if that were the 
self, it would perish when the body perishes. Indra saw no 
good in such a doctrine. Without returning to the gods, he 
went again to Prajapati and apprised him of his difficulty. 
After an apprenticeship for another thirty-two years, Indra 
was led a stop higher. Prajapati declared to him, “He who 
moves about happy in dreams, he is the self. That is the 
immortal, the fearless. That ie Brahman”. On his way 
- back again Indra pondered over the implications of this 
teaching. It is true that the self of the dream-state is not 
affected by the defects of the body. Yet it is not happiness 
alone that is experienced in dream. There are bad dreams 
and sorrowful dreams, nightmares in which the self appears 
afflicted, is chased, becomes conscious of pain, and sheds 
tears. Indra found no consolation in such an idea of the 
self. And so, for the third time, he went to Prajapati and 
had to be with him for a further period of thirty-two years 
at the end of which he was told, “When a man, being 
asleep, reposing and at perfect rest, sees no dream—that is 
the seE That is the immortal, the f^less. That is 
Brahman.” In sleep the self Is not afflicted, there is no 
sorrow. But there is ^orance, annihilation of conscious- 
as it were, in so far as one does not know oneself. So 
Indra approached Prajapati once more and was asked to 
wart for five years, at the end of which period Prajapati 
teught the final truth. He said that the self must be 
distinguished from the body which is its temporary abode. 
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So long as one identifies oneself with the body, one is tossed 
betw'een pleasute and p<un. When one is freed from this 
false identity, there is neither pleasure nor pain. When the 
supreme light (knowledge) is regained, the self r ea l i zes 
itself as bliss and consciousness' Indra was given this 
knowledge which he conveyed to the gods* 

The purpose of Prajapati’s teaching in the Chdndogytt, 
as of Yajiiavalkya's analysis of the three avasthas, in the 
Brhaddranyaka} is to exhibit the true nature of the self, 
as free foom the defects due to the association with the 
states of waking, dream and sleep.^^ The names of the 
self in the three states employed in.the Mdvtdukyn and thel 
Kdrikd are not found herej but the idea is the same. 
The Ch&ndogyo. calls the self of the waking state afc^punx^^* 
or cdk^fl-puruM^® meaning eye-person. Sankara in his 
commentary on the Chandogya refers to it by the terms 
clidpd-punt^a’® and chAydt^an (shadow-self)^’ as well. For 
Taijasa he assigns the name svapnotmaTi (dream-seH)and 
for PrajHa the name suiuptostha,^® The real self is the same 
in these three states. The Chandogya. Upant^od describes it 
as vUaiita-'punim, the supreme self. This is the Caturtha or 
Tunya of the M&i^ukya. Its nature may be well-under- 
stood by reahaing the significance of sleep-experience. As 
the Chdndogya puts it, everyday we have this precious 
experience, without knowing its meaning, even as one might 
walk over a place, without being aware of the treasure 
buried under-ground.®* 

13. See comnacatary on VIH, 5ti, 3; Mem. Edn,, Vol. 7* 

p, 529. 

14, VUIt vii, 4. 

15 . vm, ^ 4, 

16, vm, xii, 4, 

17. vm, iFiii, 2, 

m vnr, at, i. 

19 . vm, xi, 1-2. 

20. vm, lii. z 
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B«sides the section of the Chondogj/a where there is an 
inquiry into the three aviLsthds, there are others which, it 
may be presumed, are drawn upon by Gaudapada. Among 
the illustrations employed by kanka m, 15, are clay (mrt) 
and metal (loha). These are taken from Ckdndogya VI, i, 4 
and 5. The non-difference between jiva and Atman 
(Brahman) of which kariki HI, IS, speaks is declared 
several times in the Chandogya; it is the theme, for instance, 
of Udd^aka's teaching to Svetaketu 

VaiSvanara, Taijasa, Prajna and Caturtha (i.e., Tunya) 
are, according to the Mdv^ukya Upani^, the four padas of 
the self- The fourth is the real, while the first three stand 
respectively for the self in waking, dream and sleep. Taken, 
together, the self is said to have four quarters (eatuspid). 
Though Gaudapada does not use the term 'catuspad^ in his 
Kdrikd, he discusses the nature of the four padas, and speaks 
of the padas in general, In the Chdndogpa too there is the 
teaching of the four padas of Brahman or Atman. Here 
each pada is said to consist of four factors (kalis); and there 
are on the whole sixteen kalas. The teaching itself is known 
by the name sodosakalduidyd (knowledge of the sixteen 
kalisSatyakama Jabala is the recipient of this doctrine 
front four non-huraan teachers (anye manusyebhyah) 
The first to instruct him was a bull which declared^ that 
the first pada of Brahman consists of the four cardinal 
directions, east, west, south, and north. The name of this 
pada is Prafeasauct (the shining one). The serond teacher 
was Fire (i,e., Agni) who said, “The earth, interspace, 
heaven and ocean are parts of Brahman.” These constitute 
the second pada which Is called Anantavat (the endless). 
The nature of the third i»da was taught by a swan.*® It 
said, “Fire, sun, moon and lightning are parts of Brahman.” 

21. Chand., VI, vUi, 

22. IV, Iv-lx. 

23. IV. w. 2 . 

24. Acicordlne to Vayudevata teaches ihis^ having entered the 

body of ^ biifl. 

The swan ia Aditya, accwibig to Sankara, 

O. !0 
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The name of this pida is Jyoti^at (the luminous). The last 
to teach Satyakima was a diver-hird.®® It declared that the 
breath, eye, ear and mind constitute the last pada of 
Brahman with the name J!^vatGna^’at (having-a-support)- 
This is the doctrine of the four i>ada$ in the Chdndogya> 
. The approach made here is objective, as contrasted with the 
subjective approach of the Mo'^ukya. But the purpose of 
both the enquiries is the same, viz., to sketch a method of 
meditation whereby the aspirant could pierce through the 
grosser manifestations of the self and realize progressively 
the subtler ones. The Chdndogya starts with such cosmic 
phenomena as space and earth and ends with the mind. 
The Mdndukya begins with the world of waking and reaches 
the self in sleep and the Tunya which is the basis of all 
manifestations. At each stage in both the meditations, the 
aim of the aspirant is to become one with the object medi¬ 
tated upon. 

Another point of identity between the two Upanisads 
may be noted. Both of them begin with the words ; 'Omity 
etad aksaram.' The Chdndogya as well as the Mdjidukya 
stresses the importance of the meditation on Pranava. 

(2) Karika, IB, 25, says: 'By the denial of sambhuti, 

origination (sambhava) is negatived (in the The 

sruti referred to here is the Hdvasya XJjmnisad (12). 

(3) The closing words of karika, I, 28, 'matva dhiro 
no &)cati' (having understood the wise one does not grieve) 
occur thrice in the Katha Ifpanisod.^ The opening words 
of karika BI, 24, are 'neha i^eti' (there is no plurality 
here). We said that these are from a passage of the 
BThodaranyaka (IV, iv, 19), The denunciation of plurality 
is to be found in the Kotho Upanisad also in words which 
might be taken as the original for the karika under 
reference.® 

This is Priiia, says SaSkara, because of Its association with water 

27, L iir 22: K lU. 

23. IVp 10; mrtyob sa mxtyiini ipnoti ya iha olDevA 
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(4) Gau^ptda mentions tlie Taittinya Ujiani^ad by 
name in karika, 111, 11. The section oi the Upani$ad^ 
which is referred to here is that in which there is an inquiry 
into the five sheaths (Iso^) that cover the soul, viz>, 
annarasamaya, pranamaya, manomaya, vijnanamaya, and 
anandamaya {sheaths of food-essence, life, mind. Intellect 
and bliss). The object of the inquiry is to distinguish the 
self from the sheaths. 

(5) There are two quotations in the Kdrikd whose 
identity we may deal with here in brief. Karika, III, 24, 
reads: 

neha n^eti camnayad indro mayabhir ity api, 
ajayamano babudha mayaya jayate tu sah. 

Here the first line refers to two passages 'neha nanasti 
kihcana’ and ‘indro mayabhih pururupa iyate.’ The second 
line refers to a third passage ‘ajayamano bahudha vi jay ate/ 
Of these, the first is from the BThadaranyaka (IV, iv. 19). 
But wherefrom are the other two ? 'Indro mayabhih puru¬ 
rupa iyate’ occurs, we have seen, in the BTkadaranyaka 
(IV, V, 19). It forms part of a verse in the Rg- veda too 
(VI, 47, 18). The other passage is from the Vdjasanej/i- 
samhitd, (XXXI, 19). The fact that Gaudapada has quoted 
not only from the Upanisads but also from the Satnhitas 
shows that he was an exponent of the Vedic philosophy.” 
He himself claims that he only follows the footsteps of his 
predecessors who were knowers of the Veda and Vedanta.^' 

IV 

Alatasanti and f/2^ntsads 

The Alata^tiprakarana which is the fourth chapter 
of the Kdrikd presents a problem which we must notice 
here in brief. Gaudapada employs in the chapter Bauddha 


29. Tait., n. 

ao. In view of tliis it i$ surprising that statements such as the followiiu; 
^ould have ever beea mede; Ttie doctrine of Maya which Gaudapada deve¬ 
lop never have^ been taken from the elder tTpani^ads, to which he does 
not ttiMe even a passing reference..To do GaudJapida justice, he never 
preten^ to es^ain the doctrine of Atman or Brehman in Ih* light of what 
IS to be fowd in the tXpau^ads', Sures Chandra Chafcrawarthi in The Philo- 
jophy ^ ihe Ui^niahode, (Calcutta University, 1933). p JSfl. 

31. See U, 33; vadapatagaih; 

Q, 3; vedSnta$U vt eafcMnaSh. 
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terminology to a great extent. Thia has led some scholars 
to conclude that the Advaita teacher commends to his 
followers Bauddha Idealism. It has also been uiged that 
in writing his fourth chapter Gaudapada does not in the 
least depend on Upanisadic texts. “It will be seen,” 
says Professor V. Bhattacharya, “that no Upanisad is 
quoted or referred to by our author in his last Book, 
sdnti. There is absolutely nothing of the kind,”^ Post^ 
poning a detailed examination of the criticism that Gauda<- 
pada was a Bauddha in disguise to a later stage,^ we shah 
here only remark that to say that there is no reference to 
Upani^dic passages in the fourth chapter is not true. As 
Dr Belvalkar has pointed out, familiar Upaniyidic express 
sions are employed in IV, 78, 80, 85 and 92. That these 
expressions are used by Bauddha writers also can only 
show that they were borrowed by them from the Upani^ads. 
And it is significant that Gaudapada should have used such 
expressions as 'brahmanyam padam’ and ‘amrtatva' in the 
concluding portion of his work, and that he should have 
stated at the end 'naitad buddhena bha$itam’ (this was not 
declared by the Buddha). It is evident, then, that Gauda<- 
pada’s Kdrikd is essentially a work on Vedanta inspired by 
the Upanisads. Not only does it proceed from what is 
taught in the Md'^ukya; it utilizes also some of the leading 
ideas of the major Upanisads. Gaudapada draws freely 
from the Erhaddraiiyaka and the Ckamdogua whose teachings 
constitute, as it were, the two aspects of Vedanta, the 
negative and the positive. Ilie Isa, Katha, and TaiUmya 
Upanisads as well as the Bhagavad^td find their echoes in 
the verses of the Kdrifco. The earliest interpretation we 
have of some of the Upani?adic texts like the Isdvdsya on 
samhhiiti is Gaudapada’s, There can be no doubt, therefore, 
that Gaudapada b an Aupani^da teacher whose sole 
purpose in writing the Kdrifcd b to expound the centra] 
teaching of the Upanisads. 

■* 

32. AS^ p. LucxxiiL 

23. Se^ chapter ix. 
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REASON AND REVELATION 
I 

A Rotional Ayfproa^k to Vedanta 

A unique feature about the Kdrikd is that its author, 
while keeping Scripture in the background as the final court 
of appeal, makes a rational approach to Ved^ta. In 
quoting passages from the Upani^ads he is judicious, and 
mostly selects those texts where ^nifi itself gives reasons. 
After explaining the import of the Mdi^Hkya Upanisad in 
the first prakaraija, he sets forth in the rest of his work the 
philosophy of Advaita through various arguments. Accord’ 
ing to Sankara, in the second prakarana the illusoriness of 
the world of duality is explained through reasoning (hetu- 
tah): in the third the non-illusoriness of non-duality is esta¬ 
blished on rational grounds (yuktitah); and in the fourth 
pluralistic views are shown to be mutually contradictory 
through several modes of argumentation (upapattibhih), 

n 

The Limits of Reason and the Need for £ruti 

The pronunent role assigned to reason in philosophical 
inquiry by such an early thinker as Gaudapada gives the 
lie direct to the unfounded criticism that philosophy in 
India is dogmatic and uncritical. It is true that Scripture 
is appealed to as the ultimate authority in matters spiritual 
by the teachers of Vedanta. But the appeal itself is for a 
- reason; and reason comes in as an aid at every stage in 
the process of selection and interpretation of scriptural 
passages- 

The reason for appealing to Scripture is reasoning's 
inability to comprehend the ultimate reality. Thought 
must needs create division where there is unity hi order 
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that it may function. If a distinction is not made between 
the ‘ that ’ and the ‘ what existence and content, subject 
and predicate, there can be no Judgment. What thought does 
is to sunder the * what * from the ‘ that' and re-unite it 
therewith by a sort of homeopathic tr^tment. But in this 
attempt at uniiication, discursive thinking can never wholly 
succeed; for it has to grow on differentiation. It must 
distinguish; otherwise if will hnd its occupation gone. It 
cannot, therefore, be a competent instrument for the 
comprehension of the plenary reality which is distinction- 
less. 

Moreover, thought or reason is but a secondary means 
of knowledge, as indubitable certitude cannot result 
therefrom alone. The knowledge that reason gives is mediate 
apd mediate knowledge is that which depends for its 
validation on the validity of sotne other knowledge which is 
its ground. If this other knowledge is also mediate, we shall 
be led on to a repressus ad infinitum without arriving at 
certitude. So, the proper ground of rational knowledge is 
immediate experience. That is why the Western Idealists 
like Bosanquet say that the mind comes into contact with 
reality through a peep-hole in sense-perception, and then 
constructs its thought-system.^ The Indian theory of Infer¬ 
ence also recognizes the perceptual basis of anumana. If 
one had not seen the co-presence of smoke and fire in a place 
like the hearth, one would not be able to infer the presence 
of fire on the MU from the perceived presence of smoke 
thereon. It is true that in an ordinary knowledge the pure 
perceptual element cannot be separated from the element of 
thought. That is because even perception can be caUed 
immediate knowledge only by sufferance. In so far as 
perceptual knowledge depends on sense-activity, it cannot 
be independent knowledge nor indubitable- The detected 

}• S: Loffw or the Uorphologv of KnOieledec (Second 

^uco) P. 73: Keslity is given foi- me in sensuous perception, end in ie 
imine^tc feel^ of my own sentient existence that goes wlflt it. The teal 
world, es e deanlte ortaniaed system, is for me an extension o| this Dresent 
section and sdf feelitig by mean# of indgmeat. and it is the ess^ of 
to effect ana such an exteusian. 
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illusions in perception are too many to be ignored. K per¬ 
ception is known to betray us in some cases, the spectre of 
a doubt that it may betray everywhere can never be exor¬ 
cized* The immediacy of perception, therefore, is not true 
immediacy^ and the reasoning which relies on perception 
cannot rise to certitude. 

The only knowledge which is immediate and indubi¬ 
table is self-knowledge, i.e,, knowledge of, or more properly, 
knowledge which is the self. For lack of a better term we 
shall call this intuitive experience, dtmasdk^tkaTa or anu- 
bhuti. It is experience which is not split up into experiencer, 
experienced object and experiencing. It is consciousness 
per se which is the sole reality, according to Advaita. A 
glimpse of this we do have in rare moments of introspection 
and exaltation of spirit. Without our own knowing, we pass 
into it in sleep. But to realize it in eternity is the aim of 
Vedanta. The Upanisads which are the end of Veda (Ve- 
d^ta) or the crown of iruti (sntti-siras) contain ^e dis¬ 
coveries made by the ancient seers in the realm of the spirit; 
they are a record of the declarations made by the sages and 
are designed to initiate the votary into the secrets of the 
intuitive or mystic experience. Even as in the sphere of 
physical science an investigator cannot afford to neglect 
the researches already made by others in the field, in the 
realm of the super-physical also a seeker of the truth must 
take into account the realizations of the sages. The appeal 
to the authority of iruti means no more and no less. The 
deliverances of Scripture may appear dogmatic to those 
whose inner eye has not been opened; but they constitute 
the testimony of the most real experience to those who are 
awake in the Spirit.’' The students of Ved^ta are required 
to place faith in amtt, even as the learners of science must 
begin with a sense of confidence in the sdentibc theories 
formulated by the master-minds in the field. The final test 
in Vedanta, however, is experience, just as in science the 

2. S. Kadhakr^^. /p, Val. t. p, 51: Wiat Is dggma to the oi^uutv 
jnan i$ expen«nce to the pure in heart 
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arbiters of theory are said to be facts. The end or goal of 
hrahma-vij^na, inquiry into the nature of reality, 
Sahhara, is experience (anubhava) ? Sruti, to start with, is 
others’ experience; and the knowledge one derives therefrom 
is but mediate (paroksa). Unless this becomes immediate 
(aparoksa), the goal of Vedanta which is self-reaUzation will 
not be reached* Hence the faith in Scripture insisted on in 
Vedanta has but a methodological value, and has as its sole 
purx>ose the realization of intuitive experience. The know¬ 
ledge that is revealed by Scripture must become a matter of 
experience; only then revelation would have fulfilled ite 
mission. And for one who has realized the integral experi¬ 
ence, there is no need to depend on any external authority 
in the form of initi or to subscribe to a formal dogma. His 
wisdom is self-certifying and self-revealed. To him the 
Vedas are no Vedas.^ 

We have explained for what reason and in what sense 
Sruti is regarded as supreme pramana in the system of 
Vedanta. We shall now proceed to show the part that 
reason plays in understanding the purport of Scripting, It 
is well to remember that a scriptural passage as is uot 
a pramana ; only purportful Scripture is authoritative. 
Those who accept iruti as the supreme pramana, viz., the 
Mimamsakas and the Vedantins, are agreed upon certain 
canons of interpretation such as the harmony of initial and 
concluding passages, etc. One of these canons, and by no 
means the least important, is upapatti or intelligibility in 
the light of reasoning. Revelahon exceeds the grasp of 
reasoning; and on that account it is not to he regarded as 
irrational. Even if a thousand scriptural texts were to 
proclaim something which is nonsensical and absurd, one is 
not bound to accept it as true.® Therefore it is that in 


3, Cojh, 0(11 BS., 11, i, 4. anuybavavasaniiiin ca brahma-vijnlnam. 

4 Brh„ IV. ilL 22: v«da 

s' Sw fiankara’s Com. on the dta jcviil, G6: na Hi anitisatom api fiilah 
o«n3h anrakaso va Iti brovot pramSoyam upattl. a hmidred senptuna 

tfflrti glaring fire to be cold or non-luminous, wiU not attain authontattve- 
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unraveUlng the meaning of Scripture the greatest exercise 
of one’s judgment-ability is called for. ,As Sankara ob¬ 
serves, that which is accepted or believed in without proper 
inquiry prevents one from reaching the ftna? good and results 
in evil consequences.^ Reason, then, has to function—and 
function vigorously—in the interpretation of Scripture- 
Though it is only one among the six canons of interpreta' 
tion, on a deeper examination it will be found that on it 
depends the application of some of the other canons. For 
instance, the application of the first canon which we have 
mentioned above, via., the harmony of initial and condud-' 
ing passages, is possible only after it has been determined 
which the initial and concluding passages of a topic are. And 
for this determination the services of reason are required. 
There are scriptural texts which would be nonsensical if the 
primary sense of the words that constitute them is taken. 
In such cases one must get behind the words and know their 
secondary implication (laksana). There are again several 
modes of implication. It is reason that to decide where 
the primary sense of words becomes absurd and what mode 
of implication is to be resorted to. There are passages where 
words are employed in a Curative sense and where the 
piirport of Scripture is not to be found. Such are eulogistic 
and condemnatory plages. In detecting and understand¬ 
ing them reason must play an effective role. Thus it is 
evident that reason has to come in as a powerful aid at every 
stage in the selection and interpretation of scriptural texts 
It is significant that the first sutra of Badarayana speaks 
of jijnasa or inquiry into the nature of Br ahman .* And the 
method of inquiry is the same here as In science. It con- 
sits in posing problems or doubts and seeking solutions for 
them. Hie problem here at the outset is about the know¬ 
ledge of Brahman. Is Brahman something which we know 


Jj. Com, on BSi L L tattB'vicirya yat kiacit pratipaidyajjmiiQ nlhsieyasit 
pratuianweta anatthaji « yit 

o' pr^t writer^s PhOotn^hy of AdtMiito, pp, M-SO. 

8^ Ip ip 1 j litp to know Brahman. 
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already or do not know 7 If it is known, there is no need 
for inquiry; if it is not known, there can be no inquiry, 
for no one can possibly inquire into something of which he 
is not aware- The way out of this dUemma is to be found 
by escaping between its horns- The alternatives are not 
exhaustive, for there is a middle one between the two, viz., 
partial knowledge. As Brahman is the same as the self, 
everyone knows it, but knows it only superficially. Prior to 
inquiry into the Vedanta there is not specific or determinate 
knowledge of Brahman. Hence the confiicting views of 
the disputants about the nature of the seli.^ The purpose 
of inquiry, then, is to arrive at a settled knowledge of 
Brahm^- As a sample of the method, we selected almost 
the first question that is asked and answered in Vedanta- 
study. There are many such cobwebs of ignorance and 
prejudice that must be swept by the broom of doubt, before 
one becomes fit to receive the final knowledge* What is 
worthy of note here is that inquiry is essential for progress 
in the knowledge of Vedanta. The inquiry is to be made 
till the onset of Brahman-intuition. That is the meaning, 
says Sankara, of the word jijnnsd, ‘desire to know’.*® With¬ 
out inquiry, declares Anandagiri, ^tra does not generate 
Brahman-knowledge.^ 

The exercise of reason has to start even earlier, accord¬ 
ing to Sankara, than the inquiry into the Vedanta. We stated 
above that unless there is a superficial knowledge at least 
of the Brahman-self there is no possibility of inquiring into 
its nature. This, however, is possessed by aU,*^ and is not 
enough qualification for a study of Vedanta* Something 
more is needed; and that is discriminatory knowledge 
between what is eternal and what is non-etemal (nitya- 
nityavastuviveka). This is one of the four-fold means 

__ 9- on BSi I, In 1: yadi lok^ binAhiiiatmatveiip prtiskIdhaiTi asti tat 

jnatsm £ijij:ai5yatvjmi pmw ipaiuiam. nA; t^-visc^am prati vipratJ- 

patt^b- 

lOr avagatipaiyBiitBr^ jMnom san-vacyay^ icchiy^ karma, 

" ^ bralima-vicMaa-antari^ taj-jnaim-ianakatvi 

Ibidr arvo hi atmaititvajp pratyeti na astiuti. 
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oi eligibility prescribed for the students of Vedanta. It 
does not mean that there should be at that stage a clear and 
distinct knowledge of the eternal self as contrasted with the 
non-etemal things that constitute the world. It is for the 
sake of this knowledge that Vedanta is to be studied. What 
is required on the part of the student is that he should not 
be the dupe of appearance. He must have a metaphysical 
bent of mind, a discerning intellect. There is no admittance 
into the shrine of Ved^ta for those who are intellectually 
indolent, and cannot or would not think. 

Sruti itself prescribes Tnanana or critical reflection as an 
auxiliary to Srava^a or hearing the Vedanta texts. The 
self, verily, is to be seen, heard, reflected upon and con¬ 
templated', says Yajhavalkya to Maitre5?5.^ Mere sravana 
will not take the student far. What he has heard he must 
reflect upon, look at it from different angles and resolve the 
doubts that might assail him, till conviction is generated. 
The poUcy of ipse dmt will not pay in the end. The gcxid 
teacher is he who does not ask his pupil to beheve blindly 
what he says but opens to him the way by taking which he 
woidd himself see the truth. Similarly, the ideal student is 
one who would not rest till he is convinced of the truth of 
what he has learnt. He has to see the truth by using his 
sharp intellect.^* What he learns on the authority of Scrip¬ 
ture must be mediated in thought before it could become a 
matter of experience with him- It is tnanana that ushers in 
the new awakening. Through reflection bes the way to 
sak^ikdra}^ 

13. Brh. Up., 11, iv, S; IV, v, S: itrpi vffre 

ni&ntav>^o nididhyasitavyalL 

14. tu buiiddhyi, 

15. Sm E. o/ M^taphyteics^ pp. ""It s&ems Indeed 

as il the fimcttoEi ot the mej^ ware alwa^ tlxat of a neeaa$ai^' and 

valuable intenn&Jiary between a lower and b. higher lavtl of immediate ap- 
pr^nsion- It breakfi by ih-e relatLi^na and distinctums it t&e 

oiigiiial unJoa df ^ what and the that of simple feeling, and proceeds to make 
the what^ which it deals with in its isnlatkns, even more and ittorfr complex. 
But the ultimate iaaue of the process ia only reached and ita ultimate aim only 

so far ^ it conducts us at a higher stage of menM development to 
the dutret intuitioiii of ■ richer and more comprehensive whole in the imme¬ 
diate unity of its that and its what-^ 
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We are now ready to answer the question: in what 
relation does reason (yufcti) stand to revelation (iruti)? 
Revelation is no doubt the principal pramana. But what is 
revealed by Scripture has to be mediated in thought before 
it could get transformed into one’s own experience. Sniti 
is what is helped; yukti or tarka is what helps. As an aid 
to revelation, reason is of inestimable value; and it should 
be regarded as subsidiary to ^ruti and anubhuti,^® 

m 

The Use of Y-ufeti and Anubliana in tHe Kdrikd 

We shall now tum to the KdriJca and see how Gauda- 
pada has employed the triple factors, iruti, yukti and 
anubhava, in a harmonious manner, and has succeeded in 
making Advaiia a faith that enquires. 

After what was stated in the last chapter it must be 
evident that Gaudapada expounds the philosophy of the 
Upanisads in his Kdrikd. It is but natural, therefore, that 
he should quote from these Scriptures. But in his selection 
and interpretation of the texts he makes the fullest use of 
reason. He states exphcitly that ^ruti must be accepted as 
authoritative when it is compatible with reason (yukti 
yukta) and not otherwise.^^ Where the primary sense of a 
text is unintelligible, he prefers the secondary implication 
or explains it as having a figurative meaning.^* Citing the 
BThaddra‘^yaka passage where the non-existence in dream 

l6r Com. sn Ip ip 2: srutyalvA ca sahayal^eim taTkR£yal:^yupeyatvitj 
U, U 6; srytyanu^^ta eva hy atra tarka ^nubbavBihgatvnena 

Sm Anandae^ri <m GKy HI, 1: avatsaitra-tBrkaprav^'pl tamin 
a^amika-tarkaHys sahakBritaya sarnbh&vaiHilietutvat^ tark^ntpl 
^DatiiTEi sakyaiKL 

D, Satoii Tnitblood, The Trv^tiL^orihiness cf Expstiencef p. 29: 

task ol reason is the humble one of the refiner, not the bold one of the 
prospecldT^ 

Charles A. Boniiatt, A. Philojo^ical of p. Ufl' 'Reason 

may establish our oertaindes; it doe$ not initiate 

17, GfC, n, 23. 

1®. GK. m, 14 
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of cliariots, etc., 1$ declared, Gaudapada observes that the 
firuti says so on grounds of reason (nyayapurvakam) “ 
When he refers to a topic discussed in Scripture, he uses such 
expressions as prahdaita (it has been made dear),™ sampra- 
kaiita (made very clear) veddnta niicaya (the settled 
conclusion arrived at in Vedanta),™ and samanjasa (it is 
reasonable).™ Very often in the course of his Kdrikd 
Gaudapada cites approvingly the views of elders ; and the 
terms he employs to designate them show that, according 
to him, they were not blind believers in dogma but intelli¬ 
gent interpreters of Scripture, He calls them munis 
(sages) “ maidens (the wise),™ vjcafcsanas (subtle seers),™ 
tattvavids (knowers of truth),^ veda-pdragas (those who 
have reached the other shore of the Vedas),™ buddfhos (the 
enlightened),™ vipras (the wise)t;idt?dns (the learned),® 
makddhis (of great intellect)® and Tmikdjndnas (great 
knowers).™ Significant, again, are the expressions by which 
Gaudapada denotes the ignorant. He calls them ahuddhas 
(unenlightened),™ bdliSas (childish),™ and utnpolcids 
(unwise).* From the foregoing it is easy to draw the 

m GK, n. s. 

20. GK, n, 3; m, IB. 

Bi. gk. m, u. 

22. GK, n, IB. 

23. GK, nip 13; the 

21- GK, Ip 29; Sankara uiasuman Tnunify; H, aS: iirtumbMh; E, 35: 
trtunibhlh numana 

55. GKp Up 1: ia^ra: pram^ktiAaWt; n, 5: trio-elbcnaA: GK, IVp 54. 

26. GK^ K, 31; viGak^anai^; Sa&kara intieiprats thus; zupmm- 

tara-vastu-darMbluJLp pai^taiK 

27, GK, % 34; Saakara; p^iirilrthatattvam atmavido brahioa^a viduh. 

2& GKj E, 35; Sankara; vedapora^al^ avagata-va^artha-tattY^gMnihhih- 

vcd^tarthH-tatperalh, pa^taib- 

29. GKp IV^ 13; SankarBi buddhaiJi pa^taih; GK, IV. 

30. GK, rVp 36, 

31. GK, rVp 36, 

3Z GK^ IV, 39; mahadhiyal^ maha-buddheh^ 

33i GK:, rV, 95; Seiikara: airati^ya-tattvav'ii^ya-jsijilb- 

Th« 5$.y^: raabajMimt^ mahati mratiiayatattva-vii^ye asainbiLi* 

v^nidl-rnhita-mKita-jnaiiavattvSt mahinubhavi bbivanUty arlha|L 

34. GK, m, B; Sai^cara: ahuddhiiiiin pratyagatzim-viveka-rahitaRaiD. 

35, GK, iVp B3; Sankara; bAT^sa^i avivsU. 

33^ GK^ rVp 97; Sankara; avipascitat avivaklmita. 
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inference that the authorities on which Gau^apada dei>ends 
are those £ruti texts which are intelligible in the light of 
reasoning and the views of those elders who had been great 
thinkers and seers of the truth, besides, of course, his own 
reason and experience. 

Even a cursory perusal of the Kanfcd will reveal the 
keen intellectual acumen and the great argumentative 
skill of its author. The various arguments advanced by 
Gaudapada will be explained in the following chapters in 
their proper contexts. Here we shall only give evidence of 
the deep insight into the tarka-idstra which the great teacher 
possessed. The Buddhist logic he seems to have mastered 
and used against the Bauddhas themselves. The four 
pronged dialectic (catu^oti) he employs in the fourth 
chapter with advantage to his siddhantaj^ The favourite 
form of argument with him is the syllogistic. Ankara puts 
one of the arguments into the form of a five-membered 
syllogism.^ Most of the reasonings are formulated in the 
syllogistic mode by Anandagiri. It is thus clearly seen that 
Gaudapada bases the conclusion of each argument on the 
strength of probans (hetu) which is the soul of inferential 
reasoning. The anvaya-vyatireki mode of reasoning is made 
use of in several places.*® The method of argumentation 
known as tarka. in the technical sense (reductio ad 
absurdum) is also employed by Gaudapada.^ What is known 
in Western logic as analogical reasoning is handled by our 
author with dexterity to prove the ihusoriness of the wak¬ 
ing world on the ground of its similarity with the world of 
dream. Other comparisons are also given such as those 
between the universe on the one hand and fata morgana, 
magic-elephant, rope^snake, illusory designs created by the 
waving of a fire-brand, etc-, on the other. Gaudapada 
Tioints out the following fallacies among others in the 

37. See GX. IV, 33, 40, SS £ 84. 

Com on 4. 
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azsuments of his opponents: no-uj/auastfLa (i.e., anavastha, 
infinite regress)," apriisid(iha>hetu (imestablished reason),^ 
asakti (inability to reply), apoHjilann (ignorance about the 
topic), kramakopa (impossibility of stating the sequence 
between cause and effect),** sadkyasama (the illustration 
being on a par with the porbandnm, i.e, itseU requiring to be 
proved," and (devoid of characteristic 

marks) 

In view of what has now been shown, the appositeness 
of the commentator’s observation at the head of each 
chapter will be appreciated. For instance, introducing the 
second chapter (Vaitathya-prakarana), Sankara says: ‘*It 
is possible to determine even through reasoning the illusori- 
ness of dualify. For this purpose the second prakarana is 
commenced,”" At the beginning of the third chapter he 
observes, “Is non^duality to be known through Scripture 
alone or through reasoning also ? The teacher replies: it is 
possible to know through reasoning also. To show how this 
is possible the Advaita-prakarana is commenced."" The 
two main aspects of the Advaita doctrine are the sole reality 
of the non-dual self and the illusoriness of the pin ealisttc 
universe. The point that is to be noted here is that Gauda- 
pada establishes these two aspects of Advaita not only on 
the authority of Scripture hut also on grounds of reason. 
Because it is determined through sfisfra and reasoning,” 
sasra Sankara, "the system expounding the non-dual self is 
true. Not a bttle of the credit of having provided the 
S3,rstem of Advaita with such solid foundations goes to 
Gaudapada. 


41. GK, IV. 13. 

42. GK, IV, 17. 

43. GK. IV. 19- 
M- GK. IV. 20. 

45. GK, IV. #7. 
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The great teacher does not reason abstractly nor depend 
for the truth of his doctrine on barren logic. On the 
contrary, he uses logic to confirm experience. The discern¬ 
ing analysis of experience which he gives in the first chapter 
following the Ujwreisod forms, in fact, the basis 

of the further elaboration he subsequently makes of the 
Advmta doctrine- The oomparison he institutes between 
waking and dream and the way he meets the various objec¬ 
tions go to show that he has a penetrating insight into the 
deep recesses of experience. A mastery of Scripture, logical 
skai and rich spiritual experience he combines in a 
harmonious way when he expounds his philosophy in tlie 
Md-^ukya Kanka. An observation made by Anandagiri in 
the course of his gloss may well be applied to Gaudapada. 
This is what he says. “Such an enlightened person does not 
become a bondslave of the Veda. The meaning that he gives 
of the Veda, that alone becomes the meaning of the Veda.”*® 


49, Glosn oa GK, 11, 30: yathokta-vijnsnavini v«da^-kiiikajr{? ba bhdviitl, 
kirp fcu yacji biilte sa eva vedirtbo bbivatL 
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/ TWF TRIPLE STREAM OF EXPERIENCE 

I 

The Ma^ukya tm the Three States of Experience 

The Mdndukya which constitutes the basic text for 
Gau^pada, is an important, though brief, Upani^d ; for 
in it is to be found the quintessence of Vedanta. The words 
of the Mufctifcd Upanisod we have already quoted to the 
effect that for those who desire release the Mdndukya by 
itself is enough to liberate them. Upanisad-brahmayogin, 
a commentator on the one^hundred-and-eight Upanisads, 
characterizes the Md‘n4'dkya as sarva-vedantasari^a (the 
essence o^f the entire Ved^ta).’ The excellence of the 
Upani^d lies in its direct and simple approach to the pro¬ 
blem of Reality. As a master-artist would produce a 
beautiful picture with a few strokes of his brush, the 
MdnduJcya gives us in a few sentences a comprehensive or 
whole view of the non-dual self. 

The Upani^d begins by identifying the mystic sound 
'Om' with all-that-which-is. Om is all this—what was, 
what is, and what will be. It is also the unmanifest cause 
of the manifest universe. All this is Brahman, of which 
Om is the symbol. The self is Brahman. Corresponding 
to the three morae (matras) of Om and the fourth mora-less 
(a-matra) part, there are the three forms in which the self 
appears in the states of waking, dream and sleep respec¬ 
tively, and the fourth which is the natural estate of the self, 
the tinehan g in g Turiya. Then the Upani^d proceeds to 
describe the three states of experience. In the state of 
waking the self consorts with the objects of sense which are 
external, and its enjoyments are gross- In dreams it revels 
in a world of images, and its experience is subtle. In sleep 

1. I>uo|9aniiad« (Adyv IifbratyJ Vot I, p. 2X2. 
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there aie no desires nor dreams ; the self be<Jomes one, with¬ 
out the distinction of seer and seen; it is then a mass of 
sentience and remains as bliss enjoying bliss. The self of 
the three states is designated respectively as VaiSvanara, 
Taijasa and Prajna. The fourth, Turiya which is the real 
self, is beyond the changing modes of existence. It is not 
caught in the triple stream of waking, dream and sleep, 
though it is their underlying substrate. It is invisible; it is 
not the content of empirical usage; it cannot be grasped ; 
it does not have identifying marks; it is unthinkable and 
unnameahle; it is the one self which is the essence of 
consciousness; it is that into which the universe gets resolv¬ 
ed; it is tranquil bliss which is non-dual. Thus through a 
series of negations supplemented by their positive implica¬ 
tions, the Mdndukya teaches the real nature of the self. 

n 

The Mdrtdukya Account Compared with Similar Teaching 
in the other Upanisods 

The unique method adopted by the MAndukya is that 
of inquiry into the nature of the three states of experience 
with a view to show the non-duality of the self. Most of 
the philosophical systems, both realistic and idealistic, take 
into cognizance only the waking experience. They seek to 
explain the ego and the non-ego of the world of waking. 
The phenomena of dreams are dismissed as having no 
consequence in arriving at metaphysical conclusions. They 
are studied, by a contemporary school of psychologists, only 
as certain abnormal expressions of the psyche^ expressions 
of the repressed desires in unguarded moments, when the 
conscious censor takes a holiday. As for the state of sleep, 
it comes nowhere in the picture. Sleep is cessation of 
consciousness, and it is thought that it could have no bearing 
on metaphysics. 
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The method chosen by Vedanta is difierent. It takes 
life as a whole and studies all its expressions. What are 
considered to be the older Upani^ads—Upani^ads like the 
Brkaddranj/aka and the Chdndogya —give elaborate descrip¬ 
tions of the three states. The Marii^ukya contains the essence 
of them all in sutrn-like form- And it employs the know¬ 
ledge which results from such descriptions to indicate the 
nature of^e ultimate Reality. 

‘Vaisvanara', which is the name given by the MdTidukya 
to the seif of the state of waking, is described at length in 
the Chdndogya. The story is told in the fifth chapter of Hve 
great householders who along with Uddalaka Arupi went 
to king Asvapatij desiring to learn from him the nature of 
the Vaisvanara-self. Elach seeker had but a partial know¬ 
ledge of the self. In reply to Asvapati's question ‘What is 
the self on which you meditate?’ each gave a different 
answer, identifying the VaMv^ara with some particular 
cosmic phenomenon or other. Aftei" hearing the various 
views, king A^vapati said that they were all one-sided, like 
the conceptions of the elephant, adds Sankara in his com¬ 
mentary, formed by men who are bom blind. Then the 
king gave his disciples the true teaching. The Vai^vanara is 
to be meditated upon as a whole composed of parts, as the 
rosmir being whose limbs are the difierent parts of the unJ- 
veise. The heaven is his head, the sun his eye, the ait his 
breath, the ether his trunk, water his bladder, the earth his 
two feet and the Ahnvaniya his mouth. Thus the Chdndogya 
teaches that the Vi^vanara is the self of aU, the cosmic soul.^ 

The self of the waking Individual is the same Vai^va- 
nara. The Sari)n®dT0patiis<3d says: “The self is awake when 
it cognizes the gross objects, sound, etc., through the 
fourteen instruments, mind, etc. (i.e. manas, buddhi, citta, 
akahkara, and the organs of knowledge and action) fully 


2- V> xii-xviu: also BS, h iii 24-32- 
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developed and helped by the sun, etc."® In the states of 
waking, the self is conscious of what b without- The exter¬ 
nal world is its field of imowledge and enjoyment. The out- 
turned sense-organs are the channels of experience. The 
ego is set over against the non-ego. The former enjoys the 
latter f and the enjoyment is gross in nature because it is of 
the objects of the outer world. The individual soul which 
thus resides in the physical body and uses the mind and the 
organs of sense as its instruments is identical with the wor^ld- 
soul. It is to teach this truth that the Afdticlulcya juxtaposes 
the words ‘saptangah* and ‘ekonavimsatimukhah’, ‘endowed 
with seven limbs and nineteen mouths’. The seven limbs 
are the seven parts of the universe described in the 
Ch&tidogya as phases of die Vaisvanara-self. The nineteen 
mouths are the fourteen instruments of which the Saruosora 
speaks plus the five vital airs. These nineteen factors consti¬ 
tute the subtle body (suksma-Saiira) of the individual soul. 
The seven-limbed cosmic-soul is in essence non-different 
from the nineteen-mouthed individual. This is the mean¬ 
ing that one must learn by an analysis of the waking 
experience. 

The BrJiaddranyaJca gives a detailed account of the 
dream state. The person who dreams creates a world of his 
own from his impressions of waking experience. It is a 
universe of images, fashioned out of the memory of past 
experiences. “There are no chariots there, no spans, no 
roads. But he projects from himself blisses, pleasures, 
delights. There are no tanks there, no lotus pools, no 
streams, But he projects from himself tanks, lotus pools, 
streams- For he is a creator,”* Having put the body aside, 
he moves about in dream without the help of sense-organs. 
These have gone to rest, but he is awake. No need is there 
for him to depend on external lights, for in dream he is self- 
illuminated.® 


3. SeTvttaflrttj 5. 

Bfhn rV. iii, W CHtuns’a translatlOTk)^ 
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The object of explaining the state of dream is to show 
that the self does not really act and is unattached.* In 
dream it appears to roam far and wide and consort with 
wlerd objects. But on waking it is realized that there were 
no objects in dream, no roamingS'about. Similarly, it is 
possible to conceive that even in waking it is so. The 
agency and enjoyersbip of the self are but apparent, and 
not real. They are to be attributed to the hmiting adjuncts, 
viz. body, sense-organs, and mind. Due to ignorance, they 
are wrongly superposed on the self. 

The Mdndiikifa indicates that there are no objects in 
dream by saying that the Taijasa is conscious of what is 
within (antahprajhah) and enjoys what is subtle (pra- 
viviktabhuj) J And as in the case of Vaisvanara, even here 
the Upanisad teaches the non-diflerence of the cosmic and 
the individual forms by juxtaposing the words *saptihgah‘ 
and ‘ekonavimiatimiikhah'.* 

Dream pass^ into deep sleep which is its end (svapna^ 
nta) * where there are no distinctions whatsoever of know¬ 
ing subject and known object, and the sleeper attains 
temporary union with the prajha atman, the pure witness- 
self. In sleep one is not conscious of what is without or 
what is within. The very notions of ‘without' and ‘within’ 
have no meaning then. The self is beyond desires, free from 
evil, and fearless. All empirical distinctions vanish in the 
state of sleep- The self is realized to be relationless. 


G. Bfhr, IV, iil, IG: asaftgo hy ay&tn 
T, Commentary, Mem. EJji,, VaL S, p. S4. 

3. The reason why TaJjasa la aaatpicd the same niunber of limbs and 
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world with which we are eoncamed la conceived by faculties analogically cor¬ 
respondent with those hy which the sensible world is perceived, or, if pre¬ 
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sphere. i$ why Atmd, in this state of drearn^ that is, as Toijosd^ has the 
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the welditg state^ viewed as Vaishw^nara” (See Mani and H4 Betxmingt 
pp. 142-3). 

9^ According to an alternative interpretation of the word, suggesied by 
Sankara. GMttdp Vl^ viil^ L 
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“There a father becomes not a father; a mother, not 
a mother; the worlds, not the worlds; the gods, not the 
gods; the Vedas, not the Vedas, There a thief becomes 
not a thief; the destroyer of an embryo, not the destroyer 
of an embryo; a Candala is not a Can^a; a PauJkasa is 
not a Paidkasa; a mendicant is not a mendicant; an ascetic 
is not an ascetic. He is not accompanied by good; he is not 
accompanied by evil, for then he has crossed all sorrows of 
the heart.”^" In that state the self sees and yet does not 
see. There is no seeing of objects, but sight remains. The 
‘sight' of the seer is never lost because it is imperishable.” 
Just as the presence of objects is revealed by the self, their 
absence too is revealed by it. When it is said that in sleep 
there is loss of consciousness, what is meant is loss of objec¬ 
tive consciousness. Consciousness per se neither ris^ nor 
sets. It is ever self-luminous. That the self is non-dual 
consciousness is evident from the experience of sleep. There 
is then no other besides it which it could see,*^ 

The Chandogya gives a similar account of sleep. When 
a man has been completely lulled to rest, he sees no dreams, 
no evil troubles him, for he has become one with the lumi¬ 
nous self (tejas) — the self which is the immortal, fearless 
Brahman.” The Prasnoponisod too says that in sleep one 
is overpowered by terjns and so one does not see dreams, but 
enjoys bliss.” The Kflu^ta^d holds that the sleeper attains 
union with the praj^. Therein speech enters with all 
names, the eye with all forms, the ear with all sounds, the 
manaa with all thoughts ” All these passages agree that in 
sleep there is no duality. There is one imdivided conscious¬ 
ness which is of the nature of bliss,^^ 

10 Srh, IV. iii, 22. 

11. Jbtd., TV, 23: na hi viparilopo vSdyate 

12. Ibid-, na tu tad-dvitlyan] tato 'nyadi vibhaktsm yat 

12. VIU^ vi» 3 & xi. 1. 

14. IV, 6. 

m, S. 

16, T^ciUt dDctrme: ^AU \s one during sleep, the undisturbed, is 
abeorbed intu tMa unityj in the ftate, diverted, It distiiiguMiK 

varJous beings-^ See GLienen^ op. dt., p. 144 
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The ManJufcj/a teaches the same doctrine about the 
self of the sleep-state, and identifies it with Kvara, the lord 
of the tmiverse. "This is the lord of all, this is the knower 
of aU, this is the inner ruler of all. This is the source of all, 
the origin and end, indeed, of beings."^^ 

The three states alternate and differ from one another. 
But the self that tmderlies them is unaffected and un¬ 
attached; it is one and pure. The experiences of the three 
states radically differ from one another. Yet one who goes 
through them has the intuition of sameness. One knows, 
“It is the same T’ that was asleep and dreamt is now 
awake”.’® As a great fish swims between the two banks of 
a river without touching them and not allowing itself to be 
swayed by the current, so does the self move between the 
states of waking and dream unaffected.’* From waking it 
hastens to dream, and from dream back again to the waking 
state. But by nothing which it sees therein is it affected. 
Unattached, verily, it is.“ 

The Mondukva goes one step further than the other 
Upanisads and calls the absolute self CatuHha which is the 
same as Turiya in order to distinguish it from the changing 
states. The term Turiya' meaning 'foiu*th’“’ is highly 
significant, as it serves to distinguish the self from Vai^va- 
nara, Taijasa, and Brajna. VaiSvanara is the self that is all or 
the self that leads all creatures of the universe in diverse 
ways to the enjoyment of the different objects; it pertains, 
as we saw, to the state of waking'^ Taijasa is the name 

/ 

17. 6. 

18. See Sankara’s Conumentary, Mem. Edn., Vd. S, p. 97. 

19. Brh., IV, iii, 19. 

20. BrA., IV, Ui. 10. 

21. BfJv,, V, idvr Sr ynd val cahirthazp tat tmiyam. In a wrae of the 

^gveda (IX, 9B, 19) the phrase tunyafn is used wi^ tvfereiice to m 

fourth rogion which. sccordlD^ to SSyana, is the sphere of the Moon situated 
above the Sikryaloka. The word 'turiya* is really short for ^caturTya,' See 
VSrtika on Pfiidnl, vfi, SI. 

22. fianVflr a^'B Cammentary on Muiid., Mem. Edn,^ Vol. p. 92“ ond on 

CTidnd,. Vol 7, p. 324. ’ ^ 
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of the self that dreams. It is so called because in the 
absence of external objects, it functions as the subject, for 
it is of the nature of light.“ Prajna is the self of the sleep- 
state, which is consciousness devoid of distmctions.®* But 
even here ignorance persists. The conception which indi¬ 
cates the absolute self untouched by ignorance and its 
products is the Tuiiya. No word can express the self, 
and so it is indicated in a negative way by the term "the 
fourth” (caturtha or tuiiya).“® The non-abaolute forms of 
the self, Vai5vunara, Taijasa, and Prajfia, have their own 
names, but not the absolute Reality which is therefore 
referred to as the Tunya. The Turiya is different from 
Vai^vanara, etc., in the same sense in which the rope is 
different from the illusory snake, etc. There is no real 
difference, because there is no plurality. Through the 
negation of the appearances Scripture teaches the truth. 
The Turiya is not Vatevanara, which is conscious of exter¬ 
nal objects (na bahibprajha) ; it is not Taijasa which is 
inwardly conscious (na "nthahprajna> ; it is not a form of 
self which is aware of a state between waking and dream 
(no ’hhayatahprajna); it is not the massed consciousness of 
the state of sleep (na prajninaghana) ; it is not the cogmzer 
of all things at the same time (na prajna) ; nor non-cogni- 
tive as what is inert (na’prajna). It is unseen (adrsta), 
and not amenable to empirical usage (avyavaharya). It is 
ungraspahle (agrahya), and has no distinctive mark (alak- 
^na) . It is beyond the reach of thought and word (adntya, 
avyapade^ya). The states of experience change, hut the 
self remains unchanging as the one essence of knowledge 
(efcatmapratyayasara). In it there is no duality; it is the 
cessation of the plur^stic universe (prapahcopa^ama) ■ It 
is peaceful (^ta), auspicious (5iva)‘, non-dual (advaita). 
Thus the Tiiriya to bo known. 


23- Mem, Vol. 3, p. "W. 

24. Ibld-i p- 90- 

25, Tlie uses th* word Caturtha nild not TlirTy*. But sim* 

both wards mean the name are used here as s(ynoi)ymi. 
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VaiSvanara, Taijasa, Prajna and tiie Turiya are des¬ 
cribed in the Mi.v4.ukya. as the four ■padas of the self. There 
is a possibility here of misconceiving the Turiya as one of 
the four. So the commentator says that the four pd^fos are 
to be understood not on the analogy of the four feet of an 
animal but as we would undemtand the four parts of a 
coin fkarsapaiM), each lower being subsumed under the 
higher; and the highest would be the whole, and not any 
part in the proper sense of the term. The word poda, we 
are told, should be interpreted in two senses* As applied to 
the first three non-absolute forms of self it is used in the 
sense of ^instrument’. Through them the fourth is realized; 
hence they are called padas. As referring to the Turiya, 
the term is used in the sense of ‘object’. The Turiya is 
what is realized or reached (padyate) * An analysis of the 
three states of experience, waking, dream, and sleep, senses 
to exhibit the non-duality of the Self. 

m 

Gaudupada^s Teaching in the AgatnQ'prakaTa'na 

Gaudapada, who makes the teaching his 

starting base, adds a few more details to the account of the 
avasthds rendered by the Upani^d and gives a new inter¬ 
pretation of the significance of the three states. 

We have seen that the Mdndukya makes a distinction 
in the modes of consciousness that obtain in the three states. 
To the three forms df Self, Visva,^ Taijasa and Prajna, 
which are different expressions of the one identical 
consciousness, Gaudapada assigns localities in the body. 
Viyva has its seat in the right eye, Taijasa in the mind, 
and Prajna in the ether of the heart,® The BThadaranyaka 
names the person in the right eye Irtdha indirectly called 
Indra.® iSahkara, in his commentary, identifies this as 

2^. Mm. rdfi,, Vol, S, p. 91, 

27. This Uarm U substituted fot Vaisvanara In the Karikfi. 

GK^ h 2. 

19 Brh., rv, 1i. 2. 

G. n 
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Vai^vanara-Atman, It is on the authority of the Brkad^ 
tctnydka then that Qau^pada locates Viiva in the right 
eye. Though pervasive of the entire body^ a special place 
is assigned to Vi^va to facilitate meditation- The coalmen- 
tator says that there is excellence of perception (upakb^tt* 
patava) through the right eye^p and hence the designation 
of the right eye as the seat of the ’waking-self. The place 
assigned to Taijasa, the dream-self, is manas; for dreams 
are evolved out of impressions gathered in waticg expesri- 
ence, and it is manas that is the recorder of impressions. 
When memory also ceases and sleep supervenes* the self is 
said to retire into the etiaer of the heart. The Brhaddranyaka 
says* “When this person full of consciousness is asleep* at 
that time he absorbs the functions of the organs through bis 
consciousness and lies in the other which is in the heart^^** 
Here the teira ^ether’ (dfcdia) stands for the supreme self* 
The meaning is that in sleep one returns to oneself. The 
assignment of the heart* againp is for the purpose of medita^ 
tion- 

The idea behind locating Visva in the right eye, Taijasa 
in manas and Prajik in the ether of the h^rt, is to show 
that aU the three are to be found in the state of waking 
itself and also to teach their fundamental oneness- The 
one self is observed as three in the one bodyi^ the one alone 
is known as threefold.^ 

The statement of Gaudnp^da that in the same body* 
ViSvap Taijasa and Prajna are located is only a prelude to 
his metaphysical interpretation of the three states, jagrat 
(waking), svapna (dream)* and stisupti (sleep). From the 
metaphysical standpoint the real wakefulness is spiritual 
awakening (prahodha),^ the so-called state of waMng 
which is empirical is on a par with dream* and sleep is 

30. BtK n i, 

31. GK^ 1, 2. dehe vyavfljthitat. 

3Z. CK, I, 1. 

33. GK I p le 
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ignorance of the self. What is as night to the ignorant is as 
day to the wise; and what is as day to the ignorant is as 
night to the wisO'^ To the knowers of the self the world is 
non’-real; to those who are deluded by nescience the self 
appears as if non-real. The latter do not see the self; they 
see the not-seU. In later Advaita the two phrases of avidya 
came to be called avarana (veiling) and vik?epa (project¬ 
ing), Due to maya or avidya the real self is veiled as it were 
and the non-real world is projected. Gandapida calls these 
two phases tattvdjn&Tm (non-apprehension of the real) and 
aTiyathdgrahono (apprehension otherwise)The former, 
according to him, is nidia or sleep (susupti), and the latter is 
svapna or dream. Non-apprehension of the real is the cause 
(karana) and misapprehension is the effect (karya). Just 
as one sees the snake because the rope is not seen, the 
pluralistic imiverse is cognized because the self is not 
realized. Since wrong knowledge consisting in the apprehen¬ 
sion of plurality is present in waking too, it is made of the 
same stuff as dream, Vi^va and Taijasa are bound with 
both cause and effect, i,e. they are under the sway of 
ajnana and its illusory projection. In the case of Prajna 
there is ajn^a alone.^ If we now correlate the three 
avasthas as they are commonly understood and the meta¬ 
physical sleep and dream, we shall find that in the state of 
waking there are both dream and sleep, viz. misapprehen¬ 
sion and non-apprehension of the real, in the state of dream 
there is sleep ako, and in the state of sleep there is sleep 
alone. The metaphysical sleep continues throughout trans- 
migratoTy life. Its spell is broken only at the onset of 
knowledge- “When the jiva who sleeps on account of the 
beginningless ma3ra wakes up, he realizes the unborn, sleep¬ 
less, dreamless, non-dual (Turiya)”.^ 

The Tuiiya or Turya which has been explained in the 
words of the Mand0cya is not to be confused with Prajna. 

34, Gita, n. GS, 

35. GK, I, 15. 

3«. CK. I, 11. 

37. GK, I. le. 
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In the case of both there is not present the illusory manifes¬ 
tation of the universe. As in the Tuiiya, so in Prajna there 
is not the distinction of ego and non-ego. But for Prajna 
there is the veil of ajnana; in the Turiya there is not.^ 
Prajna knows neither itself nor what is other than itself, 
neither the true nor the untrue. In the Turiya there is no 
trace of ignorance; it is the light^of intelligence that never 
fails.®® in it there is neither dream nor sleep; neither false 
knowledge nor non-knowledge/” It is pure consciousness 
which is the non-dual and self-luminous reality, 

Sankara explains the iUusoriness of the three states and 
of the manifestations of the Self therein by the illustration 
of the rope-trick. The magician throws up the rope in the 
sky, climbs up by it armed with weapons, reaches so high 
that he disappears from sight, and then all on a sudden he 
is seen to engage himself in a fight, and with his limbs 
severed falls to the ground and rises up again. The 
onlooker, though witnessing the trick, does not believe in 
the reality of what he sera, for he knows that it was all a 
mere magical show and that the magician was all the while 
on the ground. The manifestation of waking, dream and 
sleep is analogous to the rope that appeam to rise up, 
thrown by the magician. The appearance of ViSva, Taijasa 
and Prajna is like the magician’s climbing up the rope to 
the skies. But the real self (Turiya) has not moved nor 
changed, even as the trickster has not left the ground. The 
self is unchanging, immutable^^ 

IV 

The Teaching about the three Auasthds in the 
Aldtasanti-prdkarana 

Gau^apida teaches the same theory of the three 
avasthas and their transcendence in "the fourth” (Turiya) 

38. CK. t VL 

3». GK, 1.12. 

48. CK, ]. 14. 

41- C^rrameiitiiry on 1, 7. Mm, Edn.j Vot 5, p, 102. 
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again in the fourth chapter, AJataSantipraJcarana, employ¬ 
ing Bauddha terminology. Waking, dream and sleep are 
there called lauklka, ^uddha-laukika and lokottara res¬ 
pectively. The difference between the fii^t two is that while 
in the former there are external objects (savastu), in the 
latter there are none (avastu); but in both there is 
consciousness of duality (sopalambha)- In the lokottara 
there is neither the external world of things not the internal 
world of ideas- and consequently there is no apprehension 
of duality. But ignorance persists. The truth is realized 
only when these three states are known to be non-real. By 
a negation of the three, the Turiya which is the non-dual 
reality is known 


V 


Ampli/icatitm o/ the Doctrine in later Aduaito 
The theoiy of avasthas was amplified in later Advaita 
through a process of combinations. The Nrstmhottaratdpa^ 
raya Upanisad, for instance, distinguishes four degrees of 
the Tunya, viz, ota, anujastf, a/nujii& and avikalpo. It 
characterizes the states of waking, dream and sleep as gross 
fsthulay, subtle (suksma) and causal (hija) respectively, 
and the Turiya as the witness (saksi). The Turiya proper! 
however, is the avikalpa-Tunya. The earlier three degrees 
mentioned above are affected by sleep, dream and delu¬ 
sion,^ and hence are not the absolutely real. Ote or perva¬ 
sion is the witness’s pervasion of the cause, viz. Avyakrta 
or ISvara by its nature which is sacddananda, AnujMtr 
or permitter is the self in relation to Avyakrta (cause) as its 
substrate. AnujM which is permission or cognition means 
the realization that since the superimposed (cause) is non- 
different from the substrate, it is of the nature of mteiligence 
alone.^ The avikalya is devoid of even the least distinc¬ 
tion. It has no substrateness too, for there is no super- 
imposition- It is this which is the Turiya of the Mdn4ukya, 


42l gk. IV, ar-ss. 

^ EVapaam 

See Vidj™y,-s Dipffai on NUTV. Anmdasrama lUii., pp. 80-81: 
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U panL^d brahmflyogin takes his die from Nfsim- 
kottaratapamya and gives four sub-divisions under eacb 
state of experience. There are thus sixteen padas altogether 
of ’which the sixteenth alone is the absolutely real. The 
scheme given by him is as follows; — 


Waking—(1) waking 
(2) dream 


Jagrat—(1) 

jagrat 

(2) 

svapna 

<3) 

susupti 

(4) 

turiya 

Svapna—(5) 

jagrat 

<6) 

svapna 

(7) 

susupti 

(8) 

turiya 

Susupti—(9) 

jagrat 

(10) 

svapna 

(11) 

susupti 

(12) 

turiya 

Turiya’—(13) 

jagrat 

(14) 

svapna 

(155) 

su^pti 

(16) 

turiya 


(3) 

sleep 

(4) 

'turiya 

Dream—(5) 

waking 

(6) 

dream 

(7) 

sleep 

(8) 

turiya 

Sleep—(9) 

waking 

(10) 

dream 

(11) 

sleep 

(12) 

turiya 

Turiya—(13) 

waking 

(14) 

dream 

(15) 

sleep 

(16) 

turiya 


It will he seen that in the above list the last alone is 
untainted by waking, dream or sleep. Tt is the Turiya- 
turiya, ‘the fourth of the fourth' or avikalpa turiya, which is 
the distinctionless reality. 


VT 

Vya^ Samosti Correlations 

The object of the inquiry into the three avasthas is to 
realize the nature of the Self which is constant and un* 
changing. This, however, will be fulfilled only when the 
apparent distinction between the cosmic and individual 
forms of the self is broken. The aim of Advaita is not to 
teadi a doctrine of subjecti'vism. Reality, according to 
this system, is not the subject as over against objects; it 
is what underlies and transcends both subject and object. 
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The Brahman-nature of the self is to be realized, for that 
is the implication of the mahavakya 'tat tvam asi'. As an 
aid to this realization the non-diSerence between the 
individual and cosmic forms of self at each level of experi¬ 
ence is taught. 

We saw that the MAiu^ukya Ujiani^ad juxtaposes the 
words ‘sapt^gah’ and ‘ekonaviipsatimu kh ah’ in its descrip¬ 
tion of Vai^vanara and Taijasa, the self in waking and 
dream respectively; and it characterizes the Praina-self as 
the lord of all (sarve^vara). With a view to teach the 
same doctrine of identity as between the cosmic (samasti 
or adhidaiva) and the individual (vya^ or adhyatma) 
manifestations of the self, Gaudapada attributes all-pervasive¬ 
ness (vibhutva) to Vi^va which is his name for the waking- 
self, and discusses different theories of creation in connec¬ 
tion with the nature of Prajna- When the Tuiiya is reached, 
there is no need for an equation because there the distinc¬ 
tion between the individual and the cosmic being disappears. 


The following table gives an account of the equations 
found in the Mavdukya Xlpani^ad and the Kdrikd: — 


MltriA iFodafi of 

OtOm M 

(mdtvi- 

dupl) 

.PldoE of 
Self 

(cosmic) 

State jCons- 
(avasthi) dousness 

Enjoy- 

mimt 

(hhoga) 

Contant- 

(tipti) 

place for 

niedite- 

tjtax 

A 

Vwsv^- 

nfim- 

(with 19 1 
mouths) 

jVaiffvi- 

Wra- 
Vi^o 
{(with 7 
limbe) 

wfiklii£ ' 

outer 

enHs 

BTOfl* 

_1 

eye 

U 1 Taijasa 
'{with le 
:'mE3Udu) 

Taijan 
(with 7 
Ihnba) 

dfcaiu 

JUBfiT 

subtle 

jmbtlo 

fwatiqp 

M 

l(with m- 
'telligence 

'u ' 

wa 

il««P 

1 

eumasaad 

hesa 

r 

1 

jether of 
|lhe heart 


Aiiiatra-TurTya-Atmaii-BtBhiiian 


^ere is some vagueness about the terms used in the 
Jlfd^ukj/a and by Gaudapada. 'Vai^vanara' and ‘Viiva’ are 
used to signify both the cosmic and the individual manifes- 
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tations of the self. Similarly Taijasa’. In later Advaita 
a fixed tetminology was evolved. The individual forms of 
the self are called: Visva (waking), Taijasa (dream), and 
Prajna (sleep); the cosmic forms are called: Vaisvanara 
(gross), Sutratman (subtle) and Is vara (cause). The bodies 
that serve as the limiting adjuncts of the three individual 
forms are; gross (sthula), subtle (suk^ma) and causal 
(karana-jnana); the corresponding adjuncts of the cosmic 
forms are: Viraj (gro^ universe), Hifanyagarbha (subtie- 
universe), and Avyakrta (the i in man ifest cause maya). 
The equations that are struck in later Advaita are as 
follows: 

Visva (sthula) — Vaisvanara (Viraj) 

Taijasa (suksma) — Sutratman (Hiranyagarbha) 

Prajna (bija) — iSvara (Avyakrta) 

In keeping with his scheme of sixteen pddos, Upani$ad- 
brahmayogin has a longer list of equations: — 


State 

(1) Jigrat-Jagrat: 

(2) Jagrat-Svapna: 

(3) Jggrat-Susupti: 

(4) Jagrat-Turiya: 

(5) Svapna-Jagrat: 

(6) Svapna-Svapna: 

(7) Svapna>Su$upti; 

(8) Svapna-Turiya: 

(9) Su^^upti-Jagrat: 


Individual 

Vi^va-Visva: 
Viiva-Taijasa: 

Visva-Prajna: 

Viiva-Turiya: 

Taijasa-Viiva; 

raijasa-Taijasa: 

Taijasa-Praina: 

Taijasa-Turiya: 

Prajna-Vi^a: 


Cosmic Form 

Viraj-Viraj 
V iraj-Hira^iyagar- 
bha 

Viraj-Avyakrta 
Viraj-Tuiiya 
Hiranyagarbha- 
Vir5j 

Hiranyagarbha- 

Hiranyagarbha 

Hiranyagarbha- 

Avyakrta 

HLranyagarbha- 

Tuiiya 

Avyakrta-Viraj 
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State 




Cosmic jForm 


(10) Su^upti-Svapna; 

(11) Susupti-Su&upti 

(12) Susupti-Tuiiya 

(13) Turiya-Jagrat: 

(14) Tuiiya'svapna: 

(15) Turiya-Su^uptl: 

(16) Turiya-Tmiya: 


Pra jna-Tai j asa: 

Prajna-Prajfia: 
Prajna-Turiya: 
Turiya-ViSva: 
Timy a-Taijasa: 

Turiya-Prajna: 

Turiya-Turiya: 


Avyafcrta-Hiranya- 

garbha 

Avyakrta-Avyakrta 

Avyakrta-Turiya 

Turiya-ViraJ 

Timya-Hirapiya- 

garbha 

Turiya-Avyakrta 

Timya-Turiya 


Be the list longer or shorterj the meaning is the same. 
It is this. An analysis of the three states through which 
we pass and re-pass reveals that we are the self which alone 
is constant while the appearances vary; and the knowledge 
that results from the Vedanta is that the self is Brahman 
(ayam atma brahma). The purport of the Mtmdufcj^a and 
the Agama-prakarapa is beautifully expressed in the first 
invocatory verse which reads: “I bow to that supreme, 
tmmnr tfll j unbom Brahman, which after having enjoyed 
gross objects by pervading the worlds by the expansive rays 
of intelligence which are capable of pervading the colloca¬ 
tion of the stationary and moving things, and again (after 
enjoying) what are bom of desire and manifested by the 
intellect, sleeps having drunk ^ particulars (i.e. having 
resolved within itself the gross and subtle objects) and 
enjoying what is sweet (Le., happiness), makes us enjoy 
(the same) through maya, and which is (called) the 
‘fourth" in terms of the category of number which is (also) 
maya,”** The Tuiiya is the non-dual Brahman. On ac- 


45, Afiaiuk^ attributes this verae to the commentator^ ^tiknra. But 
he ob^rves that acOofdiiig to some this was written hy Gamflaiiiaa 

himself. 

G. 14 
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count of maya it appears as the experient in the states of 
waking and dream and as the blissful experience of sleep. 
These latter alternate and pass away, while the Turiya 
remains constant- It is the changeless in the midst of 
change,^ the still point of the turning world-*^^^ 


4e. fa a dfflerent oomtexi Sir James BaUlie observes, "It would be gene- 
ra% agreed that in religiom experience the Heality of whi^ the religious 
ceos^ousness is aware and to whidi it stands fa relatkm is the in 

ah c^e, fat iieriDaiient fa all transitoriiiess, the eternal fa the temuonil." 
Spintual Xeiiffion {George Allea & tJnwfa, 19M), p. 9, 

41. See T. S. EUiot, Burnt Norton- 

'After the kfagEshe ra'a wirif 
Has answered light to Igjit, and l« ^qt, 
the light |£ still 

At the still point of the hutiing woHd.^ 


CHAPTER V 


NON-DUALITY 

I 

The Tuny a non-dual Realitjf 

An analysis of the three avasth^ has revealed the non¬ 
dual, unchanging Reality (Turiya) which underlies the 
changing states of experience. The Mdi^ukya Upanisad 
calls it ‘the fourth’ (Caturtha), As we said, it is not one 
in addition to or over and above the three forms of self 
that appear in waking, dream, and sleep. It is the one 
reality of which they are appearances. Since it is not a 
finite entity or one of the caches, it cannot be designated or 
described in positive terms. Words for the most part have 
to be contented with indicating the real indirectly, by say¬ 
ing what it is not. It is the cessation of the world, quiescent, 
blissful and non-dual. It is the self which is Brahman. 
Scripture refers to it by the mystic sound ‘Om'. 

In the Agamaprakarana, Gaudapada expounds the 
doctrine of the Turiya, as we saw, closely following the 
teaching of the Upanisad. The one alone is known as three, 
says Gaudapada.’ Visva, Taijasa, and Prajfia appear as 
different from one another. But the self of which they 
are illusory manifestations is one and the same. In it these 
triple forms which are responsible for misery cease. Of all 
things it is without a second, the shini n g one, the all- 
pervading Turiya.* It is the unborn non-dual self, unsmitten 
by sleep and dream.’ The world of duality is mere illusion; 
in absolute truth there is but non-duality. 


L 1. 1; eka eva tndha smftoti. 

2. I, 10: ndvailsh saTV&-bMv££i«in devaa turyo vibhuh 
1, 1% sjsm anidraii] asva|Miaiii otivsitaiEL 
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If there is only one reality without a second, it may be 
urged, how can it be tai^t or understood, for teaching 
requires the distinction between the teacher and the taught? 
The reply is: it is true, without the said distinction there 
cannot be any teaching. But this distinction, as all distinc¬ 
tion, is not real, and is within the sphere of raaya. When 
the reality is known, however, there is no duality.* The 
Turiya-Atman which is the non-dual reality is called 
pranava, i.e., Omkara. It is Brahman, the fearless. Fear 
arises only where there is another. Where there is no 
other, fear cannot be. So, advaita is alihaya; non-duality 
is fearlessness. There is neither a before nor an after to 
the supreme Brahman. There is nothing different from it, 
and none whatever outside it. It is the begiimmg, middle, 
and end of all. It is imperishable bliss, eternal light.’ 

n 

Non-dualit|/; ike Evidence of Scripture 

That non-duality alone is real and duality non-real or 
illusory, Gaudapada, seeks to show by quoting or referring 
to scriptural passages. Non-difference is praised by Scrip- 
ttire, says Gaudapada, and plurality is denounced.’ In this 
context Sankara, the commentator, cites the following pas¬ 
sages; “But, then, there is no second, nothing else 
different from it (the seer-self) that it could see";’ “Verily, 
fear arises only from a second”,*® “When, indeed, he makes 
but the sm^est distinction in it (the self), there is fear 
for him;’” “AE this is verily the self;"” “He who sees any 
difference here goes from death to death."” From the praise 

4. I, 17—18. 

5. I. 2^-Z7. 

B, m, 13 , 

7. Brh-, IV, !ii, 23. 

S. Ibid, I, Iv, 2. 

9, n, 7. 

10, Brh., n, Lv, 6; IV, v, 7. 

11, Ka(ha, rV, 10; Sfh, IV, lv, 1®. 
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of non-diiference and the denunciation of plurality, we 
leam, as Anandagiri observes, that, while the former is the 
purport of Scripture, the latter is not acceptable to it.*^ 

In karika IH, 12, Gau^apada makes mention of a sec¬ 
tion of the Brkadaranyaka (11, v), vii,, madhu-brdhnto^ 
or madhvr-vidy&t and says that in it the supreme Brahman is 
taught. The puiport of this section, as we saw, is to anal^e 
the world within and the world without and to show that 
the same effulgent, immortal purusa pervades all things. 
Each phenomenon of the objective universe has its counter¬ 
part in the individual. For instance, corresponding to the 
earth, there is the body or stomach,*^ Though these 
adjuncts differ, the self is the same, according to the 
Upani^d, The things, both cosmic and individual, are to 
be resolved in the non-dual self. These are illusorily posited 
by avidya, as Sankara observes, like the reflections of the 
single moon in water (jalacandravat).” Gaudapada’s object 
in citing the madhu-vidya, then, is to teach that the purport 
of Scripture is non-duality. Among the texts condemning 
plurality quoted by him is to he found the well-known 
Brhadaranyaka passage, “There is no plurality whatever 
here."“ 

Not all scriptural texts, however, are declarative of 
non-duality. In several passages of Scripture the creation 
of the universe is taught as also the existence of a plura¬ 
lity of things. Scripture, therefore, speaks with a double 
voice as it were. But which voice are we to listen to—^the 
one which denies difference or that which affirms it? In 
the sections dealing with ritual (karma-kanda) the Veda 


12. AnaiuiB<tfaAiA Sjnshrit Series 10. p. US: dvailosyfi'sistrlyatvani ndvni- 
tasya tat-titparya-garpyatvam. 

13. It is iTiterestlug to note that In the place of the word ‘sarira' (bod!y> 

of me origiiial, has (Etoma^h). He sdso s|3^kE of 

(etiifir) in the verse, as the example. 

14. Mem, Kdn., Vol. 8, p, 335. 

15 Brh, IV, iv, 19^ GiC, la 24. 
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assumes the pluralistic universe. Even in the final portions 
of the Veda known as the Upanlsads (jn3na-k^4^) there 
are passages which describe the creation of the world along¬ 
side those texts which speak of the non-dual Brahman. 
How is one to determine the true import of Scripture? 

The answer given by the teachers of Advaita is that the 
bheda-vdkpas (texts declaring difierence) are to be inter¬ 
preted in a figurative sense. "The difference of jiva and 
Atman before creation (prag utpatteh), which is declared 
(in texts),” says Gaudapada, "is figurative (gauna), having 
regard to what is to come (bhavi^yadvrttya); its primary 
sense does not, indeed, stand to reason.”^® Sankara inter¬ 
prets Gaudai^da's words just quoted as follows: The ob¬ 
jector might say that JSruti itself declares the separateness of 
the jiva and the supreme self in the knrma-kdrtde which 
precedes the Upani^dic texts declarative of creation. When 
thus there is conflict between the passages of the karma^ 
kan^ and those of the jnana-kdnda, what is the rationalCf 
he might ask, of accepting only the oneness which is the 
sense of the latter? The reply of the suldhuntin is that the 
separateness declared in the karma-Icanda is not finally true- 
It is only figurative like the difference of ether at large and 
pot-ether, etc. This is as we say 'he cooks food', having 
r^ard to what is to result. In the Upanisads, however, in 
the text declarative of creation, resolution, etc,, the oneness 
alone of the jiva and the supreme self is sought to be main¬ 
tained. Hence in view of what is to be declared in the 
Upanisads by Sruti, viz., oneness, the re-statement of the 
pluralistic point of view is but figurative. Or, says 
Sankara, the meaning of the karika may be construed aa 
follows: In the UpaniMds there are certain texts dealing 
with creation: ‘It ffiought’, ‘It created light', etc. Prior 
to these texts, oneness is declared in ‘One only without a 
second, etc; and afterwards also oneness is proclaimed in 


16. m, 14. 
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‘That is the true, that is the self, that thou art/ Li view 
of this, the sqjarateness which is understood from some 
stray texts in the middle should be regarded as figurative, 
like the statement ‘he cooks food/ 

The difference between the two interpretations offered 
by Sankara Is this* According to the first, the conflict Is 
between karma-kanda and jnana-kanda. According to the 
second, it is between different portions of the jnina-kanda 
itself* The solution suggested, however, is the same, i*e., 
the texts that speak of difference should not be understood 
in the literal sense; they are figurative statements. The 
primary sense of difference for the hheda ndkj/as does not 
stand to reason, observes Sankara, for those vakyas are but 
restatements of the pluralistic view of creatures that are 
under the natural spell of avidya}’’ The final purport, then, 
belongs only to the non-dual texts- Lower than these in 
value are the creation-texts of the Upanisads; and still lower 
is the karma-kdnda. 

Sankara gives in his commentary, as we have seen, two 
illustrations of figurative usage—the difference of ether at 
large and pot-ether, etc., and the statement ‘He cooks food/ 
There is no real difference in ether which is the fiame all 
over. The difference is conditioned by adjuncts like pot, 
etc. Hence it is figurative. In the statement ‘He cooks food’, 
the word ‘food' does not mean food in the primary sense, 
but the rice-grains which are cooked and become food when 
cooked. So the rice-grains are called food, figuratively. 
Similarly, the preliminary declaration^^ of the difference of 
the jiva and the supreme self made by Scripture is 


UL ^ bhedo-vakyisiitt kadacld dpi 

svabhavikavJsJyivat-pr^-bbeda-di^ty anuva- 



, and ftfrivea at tlie same meaning: prior to 
tile which true knowledge. 
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figurative, because of the subsequent declaration of non- 
different^. The point of the analogy is this: the difference 
of jiva and self is figurative even as the difference of ether 
is or the usage of the word ‘food’ to mean rice-grains is.” 

The scriptural declaration of difference is figurative 
because it is not novel, being repetitive of what is found in 
ordinary experience, and it is not what is desired as human 
end. The words that declare a sense that is neither novel 
nor fruitful cannot he purportful. As between sentences 
which are purportful and those which are not, the former 
are of superior value. The texts which teach non-duality 
are purportful because non-duahty is novel, not being 
attainable through any other pramana, and it is the supreme 
human goal as weU. 

Even the creation-tetts become purportful only as 
indicating non-duahty indirectly, and not as teaching 
creation. Says Gaudapada, “The creation which is urged 
in different modes with the illustrations of day, metal, 
sparks, etc-, is only a means of introducing (the truth of 
non-difference). In no way is there any difference.”^ 
Commenting on this karika, Sankara cites the Upanisadic 
story of the demons pierdng speech, etc., with evil, as an 
example of a figurative statement. This story is related in 
the BThaddranyaktf^ and in the Chendoppo^ with some 
variations. According to tlie former account, there was 
rivalry between the devas and asuras, the two sets of 
descendants of Prajapati. The gods who were fewer than 
the demons sought to overcome their adversaries by means 
of the udfintha. They first asked speech^ <v|k) to sing the 

m To read more into the ajialogy does not seem to hf proper here. For 
u discussion of the eiifScolty in Santere'* conmierLlary on the Kirika in ques¬ 
tion, jorw. Vei xm. pt, n. pp. io5-s. 

20> HI, 

21. 1, EL 

22 . 1. ii 

23 . Here tho deity which presides over speech^ The same la the ca^ 
with the ether sense organa. 
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udgltha for fliem. Speech sang, but in doing so it was not 
free from selfishness. Hence it easily fell a prey to the 
demons who pierced it with evil, The result was that the 
gods were foiled in their attempt to excel their rivals. 
The nose was the next to be asked to sing. The same thing 
happened with regard to it also. The eye, the ear, and the 
mind were tried in sequence^ and all of them were pierced 
with evil by the demons. At last came the turn of the 
breath in the mouth (asanya pra^ia) *Do thou sing for us’, 
said the gods. ’Yes’, said the breath, and sang, The asuras 
rushed at it and wanted to pierce it with evil. But as a 
dod of earth, sinking against a rock, will be shattered, so 
were the demons shattered, flung in all directions. Hence 
the devas rose and the asuras fell. In the Chdndoffya the 
same story appears, but with some changes, the important 
of them being that here the sense-organs (their deities) are 
meditated upon as the udgitha by the gods, and not asked 
to sing the udgitha. The point which iSahkara urges with 
reference to this story is that it should not be literally 
understood. It is not a narrative of what actually happened. 
If it were, the difference between the Brhaddranyaka and 
the Chdndogya accounts of the story is unintelligihle. More¬ 
over, when the BThaddranyaka says that speech sang, the 
nose sang, and so on, the statements cannot be Uterally true. 
The story is an allegory intended to teach that PrBupa 
(breath) is to be meditated on because it is pure (unsmitten 
by evil), while speech, etc., which are impure are not fit 
objects of mediation.® 

Reference to another episode concerning Pra^ia may be 
noticed in the word ‘ptaijasamvada’ used by Sankara in his 
commentary on k^ika, III, 15. In several texts of Scrip¬ 
ture this episode is narrated. The five senses, via., speech, 
the eye, the ear, the mind and Prana, quarrelled among 
themselves as to ivho was superior. They went to Prajapati, 


« prana’ in the CMndoano, I. ii. 7. 

25, See JVetR. Edn., VoL S, p, 37. 
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their fatherj autid asked him to settle their dispute. They 
said, “Sir, who is the best of us?” Prajapati replied, ‘‘He 
by whose departure the body seems worse than worst, he is 
the best of you.” Then the senses experimented by each 
departing at a time. When speech went out, nothing hap¬ 
pened to the body except that it remained speechless. 
Similarly, when the eye, the ear and the mind departed, 
the body suffered only to the extent that the absence of the 
particular functionary concerned entailed- But when Prana 
was about to depart, it tore up the other senses, as a horse, 
going to start, might tear up the pegs to which he is tethered. 
At this, the other senses got alarmed, gathered round Prapa 
and said, “You are the best among us. Do not depart from 
iis!”“ The purpose of the present episode is the same as 
that of the story already narrated. The conversation among 
the senses is purely imaginary, its object being to teach the 
superiority of Prana to the other sense-organs. And so, to 
read a literal meaning into scriptural texts is not reasonable. 

The creation-texts are in the same category as the 
parables riled above, ‘They are figurative, being re-state- 
ments of what we believe in as a result of avidyS. And they 
aisn serve the purpose of introducing the texts which 
declare non-duality. Thus there is no real conflict between 
the passages that speak of difference and those that pro¬ 
claim non-difference. The purport of Scripture is abhedo 
or advoita. 

m 

The jllusoriness of the World on the Analogy of Dream 

Non-duality has the support not only of Scripture but 
also of logic. The apparent stumbling block in the way of 
recogniring the ultimate reality of the non-dual spirit is the 

26. Hie episode here related is as it is found in the Chdndoeya, V. i. The 
IVp L also &d Identical For othier 

ions bC^ JX PlHilljlFljfl, 11, 4, AQid n, ip 4. 
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pluralistic universe that confronts us in our waking life. 
Most people would agree that from the standpoint of waking 
the objects seen in a dream are illusory. But when they are 
told that the things of the waking world are in the same 
predicament as those of dream, they naturally recoil because 
they are habituated to a mono-basic view of life, i.e,, 
measuring life by the sole standard of waking experience. 
The task of the philosopher, however, is not to play to the 
gallery, and provide a justification for the common man*s 
point of view. His mission is to see the truth and make others 
see it- When this is borne in mind, the Advaitin’^s position 
will be appreciated. He does not deny the fact that we who 
are under the sway of auidyd take the world of waking to 
be real. But this view is wrong, according to him. And 
his aim is to make us realize that the world which we regard 
as all too real is only 'such stuff as dreams are made on’, 
and that the non-dual spirit alone is real. 

In the Vaitathya and Alata^^ti-prakaranas Gaudapada 
establishes the non-reality of our pluralistic universe on the 
analogy of the dream-world. He starts with the premise 
that the objects seen in dream are illusory. The dreamer 
sees things like the mountain and the elephant in his 
phantasy. But judged by the measure of waking space, 
these, had they been real, must have been present within 
the body, which is impossible. How could the huge objects 
seen in dream be contained within the confined space of 
the body? If any location could be assigned to the dream- 
contents from the standpoint of waking, it must be the body. 
But the absurdity in assigning a limited space to things that 
cannot be contained in it is too patent to require any expla¬ 
nation.^ It may be held that the dreamer sees things not 
within the body but in their respective places as he would 
see them in waking. But such a contention will not bear a 
moment’s scrutiny. In a trice of waking time one may 


27. CK. n, 1 : IV. 33- 
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travel far and wide in dream. If one were really to go to 
those places, it would take a long time. And moreover if 
the dreamer actuaEy goes to the place of which he dreamed, 
he must wake up there and not at the place where he had 
been sleeping.^ The dreams do not conform to the laws of 
space and time which govern the waking world. In a dream 
that lasts but for a few moments, one might i m agine to have 
lived through centuries or gone round the world many 
times over. The things experienced in dream are not real 
for the reason that they are not seen on waking. One might 
dream of friends and talking with them; hut when the dream 
speH is broken one does not £nd them. The things that the 
dreamer might receive in his dream he does not see to 
remain in his possession when he wakes.®® The body which 
appears to roam about in dream is unreal, because distinct 
from it there is another body seen in the place where the 
dreamer lies. The dream-hody is really a figment of the 
mind. As is the body, so are all the objects perceived in 
. dream illusory. It may be laid down as a rule, then, that 
whatever is seen by the mind is void of reality,®" "There are 
no chariots there, no spans, no roads,” says the Brhada^ 
ranyaka; the dreamer projects these and experiences them. 
Therefore, it stands to reason that they should be characteriz¬ 
ed as illusory.®' The dream-objects are on a par with the 
contents of erroneous experience in waking life. One might 
mistake a rope for a snake. So long as the error lasts, one 
imagines that the snake is real. But "when right knowledge 
supervenes, the illusoriness of the snake that appeared is 
realized. Similar is the case with the world of dreams. As 
long as one is in it, one does not doubt its reality. But 
when one comes out of the charmed circle, its non-realily is 
easQy recognized.®* 

28. GK, II, 2: IV. 34. 

28. GK. IV. 3a. 

30^ CK, IV* 3fi: nvfts hikftm 

31. GK, n, 3; Bfh., IV* 111, m 

32. GK, rV, 41. 
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In several respects the world of waking is similar to 
that of dream. The objects of waking are perceived as the 
dream-eontents are; and whatever is perceived is Hlusoiy. 
Sankara puts the argument in the form of a five«membered 
syllogism; the things seen in waking are illusory (pratijha); 
because they are seen (hetu); like the things seen in dream 
(drstanta); as in dream there is illusoriness for the things 
seen, so even in waking the characteristic of being seen is 
the same (hetupanaya); therefore, even in waking the 
illusoriness of things is declared (nigamana).^ Another 
reason for classing the world of 'waking with the contents of 
dream is that it is also evanescent. What is non-existent 
in the beginning and at the end, is so even in the present.®* 
That is real which is not conditioned by time, Per contra 
that which is conditioned by time cannot be real. Just as the 
dream-objects are experienced in dream alone, neither be¬ 
fore nor after, even so the objects of waking are experienced 
in the state of waking alone.®® 

A difference between the two states cannot be made out 
on the ground that, while the objects experienced in waking 
are practically efficient, those seen in dream are not; for 
even the objects of waking experience are fruitful in prac¬ 
tice only in that state and not in dream; and the dream- 
objects are useful in their own way in the state of dream. 
It is true that the dream-water cannot quench actual thirst. 
But it is equally true that the so-called actual water cannot 
quench the dream-thirst. A man may eat and drink and 
feel quite satisfied in his waking state. But at the next 
moment he may go to sleep and dream that he is racked with 
hunger and thirst and fed as if he had not had food and 
drink for days and nights. The contrary may also happen. 
A man satiated with food and drink in dream may find 

Commentary on GK, 4. 

CK, n» 6: IV, 31: adiv ante ca yan tiastl vartamane'^pi tat tatha. 

piiH the argnm^t Hhm: What U fn dilute {viz,, the 
w^rJa or waloM) is ilixasory^ because It ha.'s a bc^Rtnning af)d fln end, lilce 
dream, etc. What has a beglwmg and aji end is illtiMry, Uke mirage etc. 
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himself, on waking, extremely hungiy and thirsty. Thus it 
cannot be said that the thing s of the waking world alone 
are fruitful or practically efficient. If they ‘work’ in waking 
the dream-contents ‘work’ in dream 

It may be argued that, since the contents of dream are 
quite different from the objects of waking, they cannot 
constitute the illustration for proving the lllusoriness of the 
waking world. The dream-contents are strange and abnor^ 
mal, and are not the replica of what are experienced in 
waking. One may dream, for instance, as a person endowed 
with eight arms and seated on a elephant with four tusks. 
Even stranger things are not uncommon in dream. With 
perfect equanimity the dreamer may watch the dismember¬ 
ment of his own head. Such wierd phenomena are no¬ 
where to be found in the waking world. Hence, it is un¬ 
sound, so the argument concludes, to compare the objects of 
waking with the contents of dream and say that both are 
unreal. The objection, however, is not a valid one. It has 
been said that the things seen in dream are strange and 
abnormal. But when and to whom do they appear abnor¬ 
mal? To hirri who has returned to waking after a dream. 
In the dream state itself the contents are not realized to be 
strange. It is from the side of waking that the dream- 
contents seem abnormal; but in themselves they are quite 
normal." The denizens of heaven are said to be endowed 


Prqf- V> Bkattacharya reads: 

saprayoianBta tvapiui^pi pratipod^^ate ffdopTie fliprafC- 
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with peculiar features which to us are all abnormal. Indra, 
for example, is supposed to have a thousand eyes. Such 
characteristics belong to individuals by virtue of the posi¬ 
tions they occupy. The strangeness of the contents of dream 
is to be explained in the same way. Just as a traveller who 
is well-mstructed goes to a place and sees there strange 
things which are but natural to that place, so the dreamer 
transported as he is to the dream-world experiences strange 
things. Each state or circumstance has its own peculiarity. 
But that cannot prevent comparison of the waking-world 
with the contents of dream.® 

That there is an essential similarity between the con¬ 
tents of dream and the objects of waking may be shown by a 
closer scrutiny of the two states. In the state of dream, the 
dreamer imagines certain ideas within himself and sees 
cei'tain things outside; and he believes that, while the former 
are unreal, the latter are real.® But as soon as he wakes 
from the dream, he realizes the unreality of even the 
things which he saw in dream os if outside. Similarly in 
waking, we have our fancies which we know to be unreal, 
and we experience facts which we take to be real. But 
when the delusion of duality is dispeEed, the so-called facts 
of the external world wiU turn out to be illusory appear¬ 
ances.^ In dream as well as in waking it is the mind that 
moves impelled by maya, and creates the appearance of 
plurality. As identical with the self the mind is non-dual; 
but owing to nescience duality is figured and there is the 
consequent samwa.^ 

The empirical difference between waking and dream is 
not denied by Gaudapada. From the standpoint of waking 

GK, Hr commeatury^ 

Sec Fr H- EssayM wi and RcslU!/, p. 46: "lii madur^ 

or we have the dufinetEozL of fjoiu real« and the dis- 
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the dream occurrences seem to take place within the body 
in the small confined space, while the objects of waking 
experience appear to belong to the external world.^ The 
contents of dream, being related to the mind alone, are 
unmanifest (avyakta); while the objects of waking, which 
are related to the outer sense-organs also, are manifest 
(sphuta). The difference between the two is that while in 
the experience of the former the external senses are 
inactive, in the cognition of the latter they function.® A 
further distinction is that while the dream-contents last 
only till the mind of the dreamer imagines them (cittakalah), 
the objects of the external world extend to two points in 
time (dvayakalah), i.e., they are recognized by the man who 
has woken up from a dream or sleep as the same as what 
he had experienced before,'^ 

Though there is the aforesaid difference between dream 
and waking, from the metaphysical point of view both are 
the same,** The states of dream and waking are one, say 


42- wiitefi in the ccmunenlary on CrK^ H. A: fint^i|:igfciienet 

v^tia ca sva^uiadrsyiniip bliavinain bihe^h. » 

Prof, V. Bliattadmiya read$ bhtdyatf! instead of 

bbidyatep and tr.an3lHto3^ the second line ol the kirika thus : bs 
there (Le-, in waking) 50 in & dream the state of being enclosed does not 
differ- Sk p- 17- This rendering may be all right if we asume, as Prof. 
BhaiUcharya does, that daud^pida advocates a form of VijMnavada- 

43. GK, Ut 15: vise^astvindTiyantare. 

44. GK, EE, 14 Anandagiri calls the dream-contents 
bhd'cih, and the objects of waMng 

bhaisinaJs- 

Tlere we are all by dayj by nigjit we're hutrd 

By dreams each one into a several world-^ 

—Hobert Herrijck, 

45. Head in tliis connection F. Hh Bradley's Faneivt on Truth nftd Reality^ 
Ch. XVI, On My Beal World. Be writes : 

'In what then (we may ask once more), and how far are we justi- 
hed when we regard such states bs dream and madness irrational and 
their deli-verance as unreal We believe in the first place their eontent to 
be more narrow and less comistent; and within our actual knowledge that 
belief (we have seen) is, to q^eak in gener^ correct, Such a condusion on 
the other hand, oven ^ far as it goes, we musl remember, is ear parte- It rests 
on thfl mere assumption that Oiir waking world has a sole nr superior reality- 
Again what we call 'abnormal^ states lead hi gener^, wo find, to isolaticn and 
destruction. Between dream bodies, for example, we can discover no co- 
operadoiL, and these bodies seem in reladon with nu common enviramnent. 
Now that, to spe^ in general, they have no working conneidcin with our 
environment must be admitbd On the other hand to conclude 
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the wise." The objects of waking as well as the contents 
of dream are posited through maya.'*’ So the characteristic 
of being perceived and non-reality are common to both." 
Since the experience of dream is like that of waking, the 
latter is considered to be the cause of dream. Now, dream 
which is the effect is illusory^ and it must logically foUow 
that waking, the cause, is of the same nature as ffie effect. 
It is only to the dreamer, i.e., to the one who is under the 
spell of illusion that waking appears to be real. In the 
state of waking one sees what is unreal, and being absorbed 
in it, sees the same in dream also. In dream too one sees 
what is unreal, but on waking does not see it. The state 
of waking is said to be tbe cause of dream only in the sense 
that to it may be traced the contents of dream. There is no 
absolute causality for waking. In both the states what is 
seen is unreal" 

If the things seen in dream and those experienced in 
waking are unreal, what else is real? Is there anyone that 
sees them? Is that one real or not? Is there any reality 


that these bodies have ik> world ol their own and axe everywhere isolated^ 
each from all otheis^ goes <we saw) biyond out knowledge. But Jud^ent 
once more here in simply e* parte. We are resting thrmi^out on 1hc assump¬ 
tion that our le^ wend of £^i is the one reality. 

Bead also the foUowtng footnote Ln the «*m g work on p. 4S: la uselesa 

to Insist that my real world Is real beoauae it U the world where we all meet 
really throu^ tbe real eonnescicms of our real bodies. For as was remarked 
above, in my dreamj my own dream-bEKly possesses Its world of thln^ and of 
other and this order of thingSi while I drearn^ Is real to myself. Nay 

an indefinite number of persom might for all we know, dream a world of 
Ldentical coatmcts, in which each with a diEerenee occupi^ his proper piaoe- 
And if Oak for the criterion by which to decide between my dreamt and 
my waking worlds, something more Is required than mere arbitrary choice. 
You are led in the end to find that the supeHorily of my waklnif worldi lies in. 
Ite character^ in the ^ater order and orient which it possesses and 
But, widi thlfl^ the hard division has turned into a question of degree, and 
this question once mbed will tend to carry us etiil further." 

40. GK*ir,S: 

svapna-5agarite sth^e hy ekom ahur manl-ftinuTi 

An andent Qunese aa^ said’ "Last ni^t I dreamt that I was a butterfly 
and now I do not know whether I am a mm dreaming that he is a butterfly 
or a butterfiy dreaining that he is a man ” 

4T. GK^ n. 14-lS: 

kalpata eva te sarve, 

4fi. See ^uikaraV Commentary on GJC, Q, 4: 
dr^alvam asatyatvam ce^viswtBm ubhayatra. 

49 GK, nr, 
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at all? Or is there none whatsoever?™ The reply to these 
questions is that the substrate of delusion, the self, cannot 
be unreal. The denial of self is impossible, for the one who 
denies is of the very nature of the self.^^ It is the self that 
posits through majna the dream-contents as well as the 
external world. The things created in the mind within and 
those posited in the world without — both these are the 
illusory imaginations of the Atman, This is the settled view 
of Vedanta, declares Gaudapada.“ The dreamer moves 
about in dream in vaiious directions and sees beings of all 
kinds which are really non'-different from the dreamer's 
mind. So also in waking, the different things that are 
experienced are non-different from the mind that is awake.® 
The variety that is seen in these states is illusory, as it is 
conditioned by mays. The non-dual self alone is real, 

IV 

Other RlustraUojis 

So far we have been dealing with the analogy of dream- 
experience with a view to show that the world of waking 
also is non-real or illusory. But illustrations of ihusoriness 
are to be foimd even in the state of waking. Just as in the 
dark a rope which is not determinately known is imagined 
to be a snake or a streak of water, the self is imagined to 
be the world through nescience. And, as when the rope is 
known as rope, the posited snake, etc., vanish, so also when 
the self is known as the non-dual reahty, the pluralistic world 
disappears,^ Like the Palace City of Fairy Morgana 


50- OK, n, n. 

51. See tiki on GK, II, llL 

Itiiia-iurakBrana«y« du^karatvi&ii aiiik^ttur eva 'tmatvtd ity 
52: n, 12. 
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(gandiiarvanagara)with its realistic mansions and mar¬ 
kets, busy streets and hurrying citizens, the universe is seen 
in all its variety hut is not real.^ The things of the world 
are believed to exist because they are perceived (upalarp- 
bhat) and because they answer to certain practical needs 
(samacarat). But these two reasons cannot make them 
real; for even the objects like the elephant conjured up by 
the necromancer are observed and are pracitcally efScient 
but are not real.” One more illustration Gaudapada gives 
in the fourth chapter, viz., the alata or fii'e-brand. When 
a fire-brand is moved, it appears to be straight or crooked, 
and so on; and when the movement stops, the appearances 
vanish. They do not really come from the fire-brand in 
motion, nor do they enter into it when it comes to rest. 
The patterns of fire that appear with the movement of the 
fire-brand are illusory; they have no substance whatsoever. 
Similarly, consciousness appears in manifold forms due to 
maya. These do not come out of it, in reality, nor do they 
return to it; for they are naught.^ The sole reality is the 
non-moving or unchanging (acala) pur e-consciousness 
(Suddha-vijnaptimatra), 

V 

Various Views of Reality 

There are several ontological notions prevalent among 
the followers of the different systems of thought. Gau^- 
pada mentions some of them without entering into any dis¬ 
cussion. Thirty-five views are on the whole noticed. But 
not all of them are philosophical views, as popular notions 


55. See TKe Afiroflff of Ufo by W. MOler^ p. 4: 

'In particular at cerLain seasons ol tlie year, thare are seen in llie 

oceam and the sky repnesentatioPs of cities, mountiins, rivm, spacious 

plains, castles^ arches, wd rows of $uperb pilasters- T-ike seme splen^d phan¬ 
tasmagoria, they fUJ the speetater with astenMunent and deHght, then vpnMi 
into air, or assume, with Uw rapidi^'* oi a kaleidoscope^ new combmationsp even 
more astonishing and beautiful than those which preceded them-* 
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have abo been included in the list. There is not any single 
yundameatum diubtonts followed. Gaudapada does not seem 
to be interested either in any exhaustive enumeration of the 
erroneous views or in arranging them according to some 
intelligible order. He mentions them as they occur to him 
and as perhaps the exigencies of versification would allow, 
only to show that they are all rooted in nescience. We shall 
notice these views below and identify them with the help of 
Anandagiti’s gloss 

(1) The Lokayatas^ who are Materialists consider the 
elements (bhutas) to be the ultimate realities. According 
to them, there are four elements, earth, water, fire and air; 
these alone are real. (2) In the view of Vatsyasmna and 
others, the final realities are the objects (visayas,) sound, 
etc., which are experiencibles. <3) The cooks (supakaras) 
think that reality is what is enjoyed (bhojya), (4) The 
Pauranikas beheve that reality consists of the three worlds 
(lokas; bhufi, bhuvah and Evah), {5) Those who know the 
cosmos®^ say that there are fourteen worlds fbhuvanas). 
(6) The worldly people think that pleasing the world 
(lokanurafijana) is the only thing that counts. (7) Some 
Pauranikas assert that creation (srsfi) is reality, (8) Others 
declare that sustentation (sthiti) is real, (9) Still others, 
dissolution (laya). (10) A section of Lokayatas beheves 
that the gross body (sthula) is the self. (11) Some are of 
the view that reality is subtle (suksma), of the size of an 
atom. (12) Time, according to the astronomers, is the ulti¬ 
mate, (13) The svarodayavids, i.e., those who discern 
omens by voices of birds, etc,, characterize the cardinal 
directions (dik) as real. (14) According to the Sahkhyas, 
the three gunas, sattva, rajas and tamas, which are the 

As is usual with to ^ver imimportant passages, }ie does 

not coimtient on thje kajlk^ which pvo the list of the view?, 

GO- The onier iu which the theories are noticed here is dilferent from the 
one found in the KankA. 

Gl, AnandagM calls them hhuvniuJwiaolcft, a ni j Upanl^d-brahma^yof^in 
coUs them hhdgoEiividt. 
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constituents of Prakrtij form the stuff of the universe. 
(15) The Purusa (soul), they say, is not an agent (kartr) 
but only an enjoyer (bhoktr). (16) They also hold that the 
principles or tattvas are twenty five in number; 1. prakrii, 
2..mahat or buddhi, 3. ahankara, 4—8. five tanmitras (subtle 
elements), 9, manas, 10—14. five jMnendriyas (cognitive 
senses), lS-;-19. five karmendriyas (conative senses), 
20-24. five mahabhutas (gross elements) and 25. puni$a. 
(17) The followers of the Yoga system add I^vara to the 
principles enumerated by Sahkhya and make the number 
twenty-six. (18) The view held by the Pa^upatas is that 
there are thirty-one tattvas. The recognized number, 
however, is thirty six. The tattvas are; 1. ^iva, 2. Sakti, 
3. SadaSiva, 4, IS vara, 5. vidya, 6. puruM, 7. maya, 8. kala, 
9. niyati, 10. kala, 11. avidya, 12. raga, 13. prak^ti or 
avyakta, 14. mahat, 15. ahahkara, 16. juanas, 17—21. five 
jnanendriyas, 23—26. five kannendriyas, 27—31. five tanma- 
tras, and 32—36. five bhutas. The number thirty-one given 
in the Karikd may be obtained by omitting kala, niyati, 
kala, a vidya, and raga (8—12) which are but manifestations 
of maya. (19) A simpler classification of the tattvas offered 
by the Saivas is: pati, pa^u, pasa® (^2) According to 
some, it is not possible to enumerate the categories, as 
they are infimte (ananta), (21) A group of Lokayatas say 

that manas is the self. (22) The Bauddhas maintain that 
the intellect (buddhi) is the self. (23) The Yogacaras who 
Constitute a section of Bauddhas consider citta or vijnSna 
to be the self. (24) The Hairanyagarbhas and Vailesikas 
believe that Pi^a or Hira?iyagarbha is the fundamental 
reality. (35) The knowers of the Vedas imagine that the 
Vedas are the only reality. (26) Those who are versed in 
sacrificial lore, Baudhayana and others, declare that there 
is nothing higher than yajna. (27) Those who follow the 
Deuatukdrula of the Veda declare that the gods (devas) like 
Agni and Indra are the final realities. (28) The MunamsaJeas 


p Aaandfl^ esMs ihem, ihra, fihua, a vidya. Hie thfriy-ai* principles 
are to be poiiped thus: 1-5, patl; 6-12. paiu; 13-36, 
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hold that dhanna (merit) and adhanna (dement) as made 
known by the mjunctions and prohibitions of the Veda 
constitute reality. (29) Those who are adepts in alchemy 
and magic think that these arts (vadas) are of the essence 
of reality. (30) Those who believe in a^ramas (stages in 
life)j Daksa and others, regard them as absolutely real, 

(31) The grammarians say that the ultimate categories are 
the three genders, masculine, feminine, and neuter, 

(32) Those who know the pddas, Visva, etc., think that the 
pedes constitute the self, (33) The followers of the Agamas 
look upon reality as having some definite form (murta), 
such as Mahe4.vara holding the trident or Visnu bearing the 
discus. (34) The nihilists think of it as void (amurta). 
(35) Finally, there are some Vedantins^ who say that there 
are two Srahmans, the higher and the lower. 

Elach one of these views, says Gaudapada, is based on 
the imagination of the respective advocates. It is the non-* 
dual self that is mistaken in so many ways on account of 
maya. The ignorant think that the things which they 
perceive and believe to be real are different from the self. 
But the wise know that there is nothing apart from the 
distinctionless Atman. When one mistakes a piece of rope 
for a snake, there is, in fact, no snake apart from the rope; 
there is only the rope; and the snake is imposed thereon. 
S imilar ly, there is only the self; all other things are merely 
imagined.** 

The non-real things are all superposed on the self which 
is the substrate; for sul^trateless delusion is impossible.^ 
The plurality that is thus assumed is responsible for all 
misery and evil (asiva). The non-dual self alone is bliss 
(iiva). Separate from this there is nothing real in which 
case there would be plurality. Plurality is not a feature of 
the self; nor has it any independent reality. It is not 

64, GK. H, 29-30. 
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different nor non-different from the self.® Hence it is 
mdj/d-widtra, mere iHusion; while non-duality is the sole 
reality.®^ 

Following the Upaniaads, Gaudapada refers to the non- 
dual reality by the well-known terms, Atman and Brahman, 
It is the Tuilya, the 'fourth', the immutable reality whose 
nature is consciousness-bliss. No conditions can set a limit 
to it; for it is adjuncfless (nirupadhika)'. It is not a parti- 
cidar, say, like a cow, falling within a genus; for being non- 
dual, there is not for it the distinction of generality and 
particularity. Nor is it an agent of action like the cook; for it 
is immutable. Nor is it endowed with qualities like blue; for 
it is attnbuteless (nirguna). It is inexpressible, therefore, 
by words. Soriptiu^ can only indicate its nature, and that 
too uio negativaJ^ As the rope is seen by negating the 
appearances, snake, etc., the self is to be realized by remov¬ 
ing what are illusorily superposed thereon. 
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CHAPTER VI 


NON-ORIGINATION 

1 

Nothing is ev&r bom 

The central theme of Gau^apada’s philosophy is that 
nothing is ever bom, not because 'nothing' is the ultimate 
truth, as in Sunya-vada, but because the Self is the only 
reality, ‘No jiva is bom; there is no cause for it; this is the 
supreme truth: nothing whatever is hom/’^ From the stand¬ 
point of the Absolute, it has been shown in the last chapter, 
there is no duality, there is nothing finite or nou-etemaL 
The Absolute alone is; all else is appearance, illusory and 
non-real. They are deluded who take the pluralistic uni¬ 
verse to be real. Empirical distinctions of knower and ob¬ 
ject known, min d and matter, are the result of maj^a. One 
cannot explain how they arise. But on enquiry they will 
be found to be void of reality. If one sees them, it is like 
seeing the foot-prints of birds in the sky ® The Self is un¬ 
born; there is nothing else to be bom. Origination is mere 
illusion; non-origination is the supreme truth. 

n 

Scnptnre cm JVon-OrigiTmtwm 

Gaudafrada expounds his philosophy of non-origination 
or non-birth (ajati) in several ways and through many an 
argument. We shall first cite the scriptural authorities 
quoted by the teacher and then proceed to his arguments. 
A preliminary objection to seeking support in Scripture is 

1 GK. m, 4fl: rv, n: 

m saxfibhav& ^sym na v1dy:ate, 

etaL tad littiunarn setyani yatra IdSdn ni jJryate. 

2, GK, JVy khe t* fisdam. 
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first answered to by Gaudapada. It may be urged that sniti, 
instead of countenancing the Advaita doctrine of non- 
origination, is against it in so far as it teaches creation .(srsti) 
in many places. The line of answer to this objection that 
the Advaitin would adopt has already been indicated in the 
last chapter while ejqjlaining the meaning of the bheda- 
vdkyas. It is not denied that Scripture teaches creation. 
But Scripture does not declare that creation is real. The 
non-duality of the Self and the illusory nature of plurality 
are also taught in Scripture. If creation were real, this latter 
teaching would be void of meaning. The real purport of 
Scripture, however, is to be found here. And so, the crea¬ 
tion which is spoken of must be an illusory one (maya- 
maya). Then alone the teaching of Scripture wiU be 
intelligible, not otherwise. The sense which is to he taken 
as the purport of Scripture must be the one which is 
ascertained through inquiry (ni^cita) and is intelligible in 
the light of reasoning (yuktiyukta),® The real purpose for 
which Scripture speaks of creation we have already explain¬ 
ed. The creation-texts are but a device (upaya) to intro¬ 
duce the true teaching which relates to the non-dual reality.* 

The Brkaddranyaka denies plurahty in the text that 
has been quoted before: ‘ There is no plurahty whatever 
here/’ It also says: Tndra through mayas assumes diverse 
forms,*® meaning thereby that the appearance of diversity 
is due to maya. The Vdjasaneyi Samhitd declares: ‘Tho ugh 
unborn he appears variously bom.’’' Prima facie there is 
a contradiction in this declaration. How can the unborn 
be variously born? The only way to remove the contradic¬ 
tion is to regard the birth as iUiisory. The intention of £niti, 

3. Gif, m. 23. 

4 . GK, m, 15. 

5. Brh., rv, iv, 19. 

6. BrJi., n, V, 19; RV, 47. 19. 

7. XXI, 19. 
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evidently, is to negate the plurality which appears and teach 
the un-Kjriginated nature of the Self and its non-duality* 

The expressly denies sombhiiti or birth in the 

text: ‘They who are attached to sambhuti enter even 
greater darkness*.® According to Sankara, the word 
‘saipbbiiti’ in this passage denotes Hiranyagarbha or Karya- 
brahraan, the germ of the cosmic evolution, the first to be 
created- The text deprecates meditation on Hiranyagarbha. 
When even the best in creation, the foremost among the 
finifes or primits mter pares, is denounced, a fortiori it fol¬ 
lows that the rest of creation is rejected.^® It is impossible 
to predicate birth of the Self; and so, the Brhaddranyaka 
says: ‘Who, indeed, can generate There is no cause 

prior to the Self from which it could be said it takes its birth. 
The Self is uncaused, uncreated.^ 

Adopting the method of adhydro'pa (superimposition) 
and apaudda (subsequent removal), iruti denies aM attri¬ 
butes in respect of the Self by the well-known statement 
‘It is not this, not that.’^ The attributeless Brahman, i.e., 
Brahman-in-itself, is incomprehensible (agrahya). So what 
sruti does is to superpose at first on Brahman-self illusory 
attributes such as causality in respect of the world, in order 
to facilitate meditation. But here one ought not to stop. 
When one is ready for the final teaching, Scripture pursues 
the negative method of denying what it had earlier super¬ 
imposed on Brahman. The saprapcnca is only a means; 
the ni^yfrvk'panca. is the end,** 

s. Gx, m. at. 

a. ltd, 13. 

10. See Anandu^ on GK. HI, 2S: sairipmgbhatir aisvaiyBip yssya^ » 

saifibhutir-devati hiranyriBarbbydiyi ca 

jiindlLatv^t px^dhliia-midlii^albaTha^-ELyay^na saipbhava-^abditara ksryam 
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Thus Scripture teaches the un-originated nature of the 
Self which is not the cause of origination, for there Is noth¬ 
ing else besides it. The Atma-tattva is aja (unhom) and 
advaya (non-dual); it has no internal distinctions; nor are 
there things outside it.^ 


m 

Arguments for NoTi^origination 

Now we turn to the arguments.^’ Those who believe 
in the transformation (pariniuna) of the original Being into 
the world subscribe, in effect, to the view of the unborn 
being bom. But it is a blatant contradiction to say that the 
unborn is bom. When a thing is bom it ceases to be birth¬ 
less. So, what the disputants should say is: what is bom 
is bom as something else. This, however, is unsatisfaetory 
because one woiUd then he launched on an endless process 
of seeking causes. Therefore, of what is real, birth through 
mayl alone is intelligible, and not in reality,” 

The nihilist (asad-vadin) maintains that the world 
which appears is produced out of the unreal (asat); that 
the non-existent is bom. But this view does not stand to 
reason, because what is non-existent cannot be bom either 
really (tattvatah) or illusorily (niaya 3 ra). The son of a 
barren woman (vandhya-putra) is nowhere seen to take his 
birth either in reahty or through nia5f3.“ 

Thus it is evident that the real alone may be said to be 
born, and that too not in reality but through maya.^ As 
to how this is so we explained in the last chapter by the 
analogy of the dream-world. Just as in dream a world is 

15. Sw Sankars on IUh 27. e\'eip hi 

tarem ajam itmatatvAm ns. tala'nyed asiltl niidtam etat 

16. yuk1;yi d^dhiina etad eva pimaj niidharyate. 

17+ GK. 27: sato hi oifiyaya jsimm :yiiiyate na tu tathratalu 

16. GK, m. 2a 

13. Ananda^id op GK, HI, 27: miyikapi janmei* rva tlUvikam. 
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created illusorily, so also in waking a similar thing happens. 
It is mind that moves through maya^^ and creates the illu¬ 
sion of a world involving the distinctions of seer and seen, 
cause and effect, etc. The pluralistic universe which is thus 
made to appear through maya is non-real. The absolute 
reality is the Atma-tattva which is unborn and non-dual 

rv 

EUalectic on Causolitp 

That the Self is unborn and that nothing else there is 
which is bom, Gaudapiada seeks to demonstrate through a 
dialectical criticism of the causal category in the fourth 
prakarapa. Causation, like all other relations, falls within 
the realm of nescience, because on analysis it turns out to 
be unintelligible. This is the verdict on causation passed by 
the Absolutist, We shall proceed to see how it is so. 

The classical rivals in Indian philosophy in the contest 
over the notion of cause are the Sahkhyas and the Nyaya- 
Vai^ikas. The Sahkhya view is known as sat-karya-vada 
or parTpama-vada. It is the doctrine that the effect is pre¬ 
existent in the cause before its actual production. Nothing 
is produced de novo. If the effect did not exist in the cause 
potentially, it would not come out of it. The cause contains 
the effect in its subtle form. And what is called causation 
is the manifestation as effect of what is in a latent condition 
in the cause. Caiisation is transformation (paripama) of 
the cause in a different form. For example, clay is fashion¬ 
ed into a pot. The form of pot is obscured (tirohita) in the 
clay because of the form which clay, the cause, has. The 
causal operation (karaka-vyapara) removes that obscura¬ 
tion and renders the form of pot manifest. If this is not 

GK, TTI, 29: miyayt ixihh^ 
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admitted, says the Sankhya, and if, on the contrary, it is 
raaintained that the effect comes into being de nouo, there 
would be no restriction of particular effects to particular 
causes. One may gather figs from thistles or press sand to 
get oil. But the fact that a particular cause generates only 
a determinate effect shows that cause and effect are identical 
in essence. So, the Sahkhya maintains that the effect exists 
in the cause even before it is produced, but only in a subtle 
or unmanifest way. 

The Nyaya-Vai^e^iha theory is quite the opposite of the 
Sahkhya view. It is called asat-karya-vada or arambha-> 
vada. The effect is not pre-existent in the cause. If it is 
existent in the cause there is no need for its production. If 
it be said that the cauLsal operation is required for manifest¬ 
ing what is unmanifest in the cause, then what is the differ¬ 
ence between creating a pot out of clay and manifesting a 
pot that is already there by means of a lamp? The 
Sankhyas, no doubt, make a difference betw^n two leindFi 
of manifestation. An object may be there in its proper 
form; but its cognition by a person may be obstructed. To 
remove this obstruction, the causes of cognition are requir¬ 
ed. The other kind of obstruction pertains to the form of 
the object. In the clay the form of pot is obstructed. To 
remove this the causal operation of a potter is needed. When 
the Sahkhyas say that the effect is unmanifest in the cause, 
it is the latter kind of obstruction that they mean. But with 
this much the Sahkhya theory is not made intelligible. They 
maintain that what is unmanifest is made manifest. Now, 
the manifestation which is also an effect, is it pre-existent 
or not? If it is, there is no need for fresh manifestation, i.e,, 
causation. If it is not, at least in the case of manifestation 
the theory of satkatya breaks down. There is a contradic¬ 
tion, say the Nai3ra3dkas, in the very formulation of the 
Sahkhya view. According to the theory, the cause and effect 
are identical and at the same time the effect is held to be a 
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transformation (parinama) of the cause. This is like saying 
that A and B are non-difEerent and different. To believe 
in the Sahkhya theory of identity-in-differenoe is to swallow 
a contradiction. And &o, the Nyaya-Vaisesikas hold the 
effect to be entirely different from the cause. The effect 
begins to exist only when it is produced. One of the essen¬ 
tial factors among the causal aggregate that is required for 
the production of an effect is antecedent non-existence of 
the effect. If the cause and effect are entirely different, it 
may be asked, what restricts a particular effect to a parti¬ 
cular cause? The answer of the Naii^ayika is that the cause 
and effect are related by way of inherence. The effect 
inheres in the cause, and inherence is an inseparable rela¬ 
tion. Thus, according to the Nyaya theory, the effect is not 
pre-existent in the cause; it is produced de novo, and yet 
is connected with the cause by the relation of sowiaudj/c. 

The real difficulty about asat-karya-vMa is that, if 
cause and effect are entirely different, we cannot say that 
the same cause produces the same effect, for anything may 
come out of anything. The Naiyayika seeks to get over this 
difficulty by suggesting that there is a relation of samavaya 
between cause and effect. But what is this samavaya rela¬ 
tion? Is it identical with the terms which it relates, or 
different from them? It cannot be identical with the terms, 
for, then, there would be nothing which relates nor different 
terms to be related. Nor can it be different from ffie terms, 
for, if it were, there would be required two fresh relations, 
one to relate the samavaya with the cause and the other 
with the effect. And here the process would not stop. To 
relate these new relations other relations woxffd be needed, 
thus resulting in an infinite regress. Even if the difiBculty 
(just pointed out) be waived, there is another problem 
which the Naiyayika will have to face but cannot solve. It 
is this: how can there be any relation—not to speak of an 
eternal relation like samavaya—between the existent cause 
and the non-existent effect. Relation, indeed, is possible 
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between existents, and not between the exUtent and the non¬ 
existent nor between non-existents.“ Thus the Nyaya theory 
of asat-kaiya too fails to satisfy the demands of inteHigibUity. 

We have set forth the ease for and against each of the 
two theories of causation in order that Gaudapada's state¬ 
ment about them may be understood in all its implication- 
This is what the venerable teacher says: some disputants 
(i.e., the Sahkhyas) maintain that j&ti or origination is of 
a thing which is already existent (bhtita), while there are 
others (i.e., Nyaya-Vai^e^ikas) who think that it is of a 
thing which is non-existent,^ These dispute with each other 
and destroy each other's position.^ If the effect is already 
existent, there is no need for any causal operation; it is 
meaningless to say that what is existent is bom. If the 
effect is non-existent, it can never be produced: what is 
non-existent like the barren woman’s son is not at any time 
bom. Thus on either alternative there is non-birth or non- 
origination; and the disputants who are ostensibly advocates 
of dualism (dvaygh) make known, in truth and without 
their own knowing, ajati.^ The truth of non-origination 
that is thus made known we heartily endorse. We do not 
quarrel with them. We leave the quarrelling to them¬ 

selves.®* 

32« Com. DU BS^ U, IS: satoF bi faitibandha^ £ajfibhavjitL: eib ^ad-asatohr 
osatcT vl. 

^ ProL V. EkattBch^rya observas that among the Buddhl$U the Vai- 
bhi^ikafi m^tain and the aaatk&ryavSda. See 

p. 10*1.. 

24 GK, IV. 3. 

F^ofeasor V. BJiatucharya reads oAvayAh instead of dumyAji 
and takes ™ word to mean the BuddMxta. According to him, it is the Bauddha 
view of ^*tt ^at is felerred to GaudspiLda in lio present See 

j Sankara, think, interprets the verse to that the 

deists disputiiig with eada otbar re-inft)(^ce Lcdirectly the truth of sjdli. 

This is what ^ says: vlvadanto viniddhaqi vadanto dvaya. dv^thio 'py ete 
^oayasya pak$au sad-asaior janmani prati$edhaiitD^Jatini uiutp&ttim artMt 
khyapayanti prakasayanti te, 

L- IV^ 5, Consistaint with hi$ Bhartachwrya ssy^ that in 
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Of what is uabom the disputants predicate hirth, for 
the illogicality of the other alternative they are able to see. 
If what is bom is said to be bom, there would be infinite 
regress. But the proposition of the disputants is equally 
illogical. What is unborn (ajata) must be immortal (amfta). 
To say that the unborn is bom is to attribute mortality to it, 
which is a flagrant violation of the law of contradiction. How 
is it possible for the immortal to become mortal? The im¬ 
mortal cannot become mortal, nor the mortal immortal; for 
it is impossible for a thing to change its nature. If what is 
immortal by nattire were to become mortal, then it would 
cease to be changeless, and attain artificiaiity and imperman¬ 
ence. But this is impossible for what is immortal by 
nature.^ Why speak of the immortal? Change of nature 
is not possible even for ordinary things. There is what is 
called sdmsiddhUd prakrti, nature that is well acquired, and 
after acquisition does not leave. For example, the yogins 
obtain certain super-normal powers which abide with them 
always. Then there is prakrti, that which is 

natural to a thing, like heat or light to fire. This ^o does 
not leave its locus at any time or in any place. Sahajd 
praJcrti is what is in-bom or innate, like the power to fly in 
birds, Akrtd prakrti is that which is not artificial like Uie 
downward flow of water. And then there is the general 
nature of prakrti, viz., the class-nature which a thing can 
never give up, e.g., potness of pot and dothness of doth. 
In the things of the world, each of which has a prakrti of 
one or the other of the types mentioned above, change of 
nature is impossible; for a thing cannot change its nature 
and yet be what it is. If this is so even with empirical 
objects, how could it be held that the immortal goes in for 
its opposite nature?^ The immortal (self) is free from all 
changes. It knows no decay and death.®* 


27, GK. IV, e-s; vn, 20-2£, 
2S. GK. IV. Sl 
29. GK, IV, 19. 
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The Sahkhya thinks that the unborn and beginningiess 
prakrti evolves itself into the manifold evolutes that consti¬ 
tute the universe; and the theory of causation which he 
advocates is, as already explained, sat-fcdrj/ct-ijnda, accord¬ 
ing to which cause and effect are identical. Now, he is to 
be asked in what manner does he construe this identity. 
Does he mean that the cause is identical with the effect, or 
that the effect is identical with the cause? If the cause is 
identical with the effect, then since the effect is bom, the 
cause also must be said to be bom. The primal cause 
which is prakrti cannot be exempt from this rule. And so, 
it also should be regarded as subject to birth. It cannot be 
aja and nitya, as the Sahkhya contends. To avoid this 
undesirable consequence, he may adopt the other alter¬ 
native, viz., that the effect is identical with the cause. Since 
the effect is now said to be non-different from the cause 
which is aja it also would be aja, and the contingency of the 
cause ceasing to he aja will not arise. Ingeneous as the 
explanation is, it cannot afford any relief to the Sahkhya. If 
the effect also is aja, then it is not bom, i.e., is not produced. 
If it is not what is produced, it cannot be called the effect. 
To say that the effect is aja is the same as saying that it is 
not an effect—a statement which is on the face of it self- 
contradictory. If to avoid contradiction it is held that the 
effect is bora, then the old difficulty of the cause ceasing to 
be unoriginated will re-appear. To maintain that the cause 
is identical with the effect which is bom and yet itself re¬ 
mains unborn is analogous to the procedure of the man who 
cooked one half of his hen and kept the other half by for 
laying eggs™ Further, there is no illustration which could 
prove the premise that from what is imbom a thing is pro¬ 
duced. Indeed, in the absence of illustration, no inference 
is possible.^ Nor could the contrary of the premise, viz., 
that a thing is bom from what is bom, be supported; for 

30, oa GK^ rV^ 12z na hi kukku^a c^k^dosaJi paqymte 
kfllpyate. 

31, Anajidflgiri on GK^ IV, 13: na ca dirtintibhave avlikalpato- 
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that would lead us, as W6 have aiready observed, to an 
infinite regress. 

The MixDamsakas main tain that the cause and the eSect 
are reciprocally dependent. Merit (dharma) and demerit 
(adharma) are responsible for producing the body; and the 
body in its turn occasions merit and demerit. The chain of 
causes and effects is without beginning, each alternating 
with the other, like the seed and the sprout. Here again 
we meet with insuperable difficulties. If the antecedent of 
a cause is its effect and the antecedent of an effect is its 
cause, then both cause and effect are begun. How then can 
they be beginningless? Moreover, there is a paradox in 
the very thesis that is proposed. To say that the effect is 
the antecedent of its cause is like saying that the son begets 
his father.® There must be some definite sequence recog¬ 
nized as between cause and effect. It is no use asserting 
that the two are reciprocally dependent. If the cause and 
effect can be indifferently antecedent or consequent, there 
would be no distinction whatever between them, and to call 
one a 'cause and the other an effect would be entirely 
arbitrary and void of meaning. Now, there are three possi¬ 
ble ways of stating the sequence. It may be said that first 
there is the cause and subsequently the effect takes place 
(purva-krama); or it may be held that the effect is followed 
by the cause (apara-krama); or it may be thought that the 
cause and the effect are simultaneous (saha-krama). None 
of these alternatives is intelligible. That the cause cannot 
produce the effect we have shown already. If the cause is 
imbom, it cannot change and therefore cannot produce; if 
it is bom, there is infinite regress. The reverse order too 
is impossible; for, as we said, it is just like making the son 
antecedent to the father. The effect by defirution is that 
which is produced by the cause;^ and if the cause is not 
there before the effect, how can the effect he produced? 

32r GKj IVj IS; putrlij jonnm yathfi. 

33, Aoiiiulaglri oa GK, 16: aiyaU-pCirvob^vl lyetllli: niyatotmabbivi 
phalam. 
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And from the unprodueed effect how can the cause come into 
being? The third alternative also is untaiable. If what are 
simultaneous be causally related, there must be such a rela¬ 
tion as between the two homs of a cow. But as a matter of 
common knowledge the two horns are not so related. This, 
then, is the crux of the problem. Without settling the 
sequence, the distinction of cause and. effect would he unin- 
telligibie. And it is impossible to settle the sequence. In 
despair, appeal might he made to the illustration of seed 
and sprout. But a little thought would reveal that these— 
seed and sprout—cannot serve as illustration. It is only 
when the causal sequence has been settled that the relation 
between seed and sprout would become intelligible. Since 
the latter is a particular falling under the wider relation of 
cause and effect, it cannot be used as an illustration. It is, 
in short, sadhya-samdt yet to be proved, and so is incapa¬ 
ble of proving the prohandum. To use it as a ground of 
proof is to be guilty of petitio principii.®^ 

It has now been shown that the advocates of causation 
are not able to offer any satisfactory explanation of the rela¬ 
tion, that they are themselves ignorant about what precedes 
and what succeeds, and that they make a mess of the order 
of cause and effect. The utter hopelessness of the task they 
have undertaken itself proves the truth of non-origination.® 
Otherwise, if there is birth of a thing, why should it not he 
possible to point out the antecedent and give an account of 
its relation to the thing that is bom?“ 

A thing is not produced either from itself or from 
another or from. both. A pot is not made out of the self¬ 
same pot, nor out of a piece of cloth, nor out of both. But 
then, it may be asked: is not pot made out of clay? Is not 

34. GK. W. 14-18, 20, 

35- GK, IV, 19. 

36, GK. IV, 31. Prof, V BhattBcharya oofiSlders this k^ik& to be the state- 
meni of ab abjectjon raised by thf opponent. See AS, 1% 
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a son bom to a father? True; there is the concept and 
the expression of the form ‘it is bom’ current among those 
who are satisfied with the commonsense view of things. But 
when the concept and expression are examined, they turn 
out to be unintelhgihle. It is all a matter of words, and 
there is no meaning in such statements as ‘This is bom from 
that’ or “that is the parent of this.’^ This is how the inquiry 
is to be made; when it is said that a caiise' produces an effect, 
what exactly is the meaning? Is that which is existent 
produced, or that which is non-existent, or that which is 
both existent and non-existent? It cannot he the first, 
because it is meaningless to say that what exists is produced. 
Nor the second, because the non-existent cannot he produced 
for the simple reason that it is non-existent like sky- 
blossoms. Nor the third, because that alternative involves 
us in a contradiction. The disputant who holds that cause 
and effect are beginningless must necessarily admit their 
non-hirth too. From the heginningless effect the cause can¬ 
not come into being. Nor can the effect emerge out of the 
heginningless cause. Since no cause can be demonstrated 
for anything, non-origination must be accepted as the truth. 
And since there is no birth of anything in truth, pure 
consciousness alone is the reahty.^ 

Now, the opponent who is a realist (bahyarthavadi) 
may argue thus; there can he no consciousness (prajnapti) 
without objects which are its cause (nimitta). The variety 
in cognitions would be unintelligible if there were no variety 
of objects. For example, the appearance of colours, like blue, 
green, etc., in a crystal must be due to coloured objects 
which it reflects. So also, cognition which is the same all 
through cannot produce variety out of itself. The variety 

37. Sankara on CK, IV, 22 : nsnii mjrdo ghato jay:ato pltui » [nutrslL 
Sstl jayate iU pratyayab oa mudMn^. tiv eva kibda-pratyaTliu' 

pankgyete kbri satyam eva tav uta yivata 

Mbdapratyaya^vi^yian TMtu ghata-putridi-lakfismiiri sabda-mltram. 

3Sr Anacdagiri on GK, TVj 24; vpstuno vastuto ajaip vilpl- 

namatram tattvam. 
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is really conditioned by tbe manifold objects which it makes 
known. The lamp-light which iUumines things does not, 
verily, produce them. Similarly, cognition whose business 
it is to manifest objects cannot be regarded as their parent. 
On the contrary, it is objects that determine cognitions. 
There is also another reason for postulating the existence 
of objects. That is the experience of misery (samkle^). 
If there were no causes of misery, there would not be the 
experience thereof. If there existed pure consciousness 
alone, how could the fact of misery he accounted for ? If 
there were no fire or other agencies of heat, there would he 
no biums and no pain. Thus, on these two grounds, viz., 
the variety in cognitions and the experience of misery, the 
reality of the objective universe must be admitted.® 

In reply to the realist's contention, we say that so far 
as empirical reason (yukti-darfiana) goes the fact of plura¬ 
lity is to be reckoned with. But from the standpoint of 
the Absolute (bhuta-darSana),** the pluralistic universe 
with all its variety and relations is illusory. The mind 
does not contact objects nor the appearances thereof; for 
the objects are unreal, and the appearances are not other 
than the mind (citta). Never in the three divisions of time 
(i.e,, past, present, and future) does the mind relate 
itself to any object which causes cognition. If it did in 
reality contact an object at any time, then, as contrasted 
with that cognition, others may be called erroneous 
(viparyasa). But there is no such uiparyusa too, for there 
is nothing which will serve as the cause thereof.^' 

The argument so far advanced as against the realist is 
from the standpoint of Vijnanavada or subjective idealism. 
The commentator says that Gaudapada makes use of this 

GJC, IV^ 4 See for a dilFererit interpretation AS, pp, 1S2 ff. 

40- CfC, TV^ 25. If the woni is read as 'abhQta-darsanSt ’ it would mean 
eocordlng to SanJ^ra 'because It la the content of detuslo^^ bJuanti-dar^ana^ 
vi^yatvafi 
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ai'gument to refute realism.*® But that does not mean 
that the Advaita teacher endorses the condusions of 
Vijnanavada. According to this school of Buddhism, 
VijMna or consciousness is bom every moment. This 
doctrine is not accepted by Advaita. Just as the origina* 
tion of things is not real, the birth of consciousness too is 
no t real. To predicate origination of consciousness is as 
absurd as ascribing reality to external objects. Therefore, 
says Gaudopada, neither the mind nor the object is origi¬ 
nated.*® 

Those who believe that the self is really bom and dies, 
that it is bound and released, would find themselves, if they 
would but think out the consequences* of their belief, in 
difficulties which they cannot solve. A self that is a victim 
to birth and death, bondage and release, cannot be eternal 
and changeless ; and that which is non-etemal and change¬ 
ful cannot be self. It is held by the class of thinkers whose 
belief we are ex amining now that transmigration (samsara), 
thoxigh be ginningl ess, comes to an end, and that release 
(mok^), though having a beginning, is endless. This, how¬ 
ever, does not stand to reason. Anything that is beginning- 
less must he endless as well; and any thin g that has a 
beginning must have an end also. If samsara is absolutely 
without beginning, then, there can be no release, because 
sams^a will not in that case end. If release is what is 
brought about at a particular moment, then there is the 
liability of its termination at any moment.** So, beginning 
and end, birth and death, bondage and release are but 
modes of empirical usage without any corresponding reality. 
The self is unborn and eternally free. 

42. CcfEi. an GK, IV+ 2S: pmjnapteb aanknlttatvim ityedy etadantaifi 
viju&navSdino bauddlmsya vacanann Mliyart|mvHdi-pak^ prati^edhap&Tani 
ic&ryenuuiTiDdiujn- ^randagiri: bayorthavadlpakfam evam vijnijiiividiciiu- 

pnitik$ipya vijMcavidain idfinlm apavadati. 

43. GK, IV, 28: ta^mart na jiyate dttsfp dtla-driyaip na jayfrte- 
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From the foregoing it is easy to draw the conclusion 
that all is ajn and that origination (utpada) is unestablished. 
The main dialectical argument is that in no way could 
generation of anything be demonstrated, (i) The non¬ 
existent cann ot have the non-existent for its cause; (ii) nor 
the existent have the non-existent for its cause; (iii) the 
existent cannot be the eSect of the existent; (iv) nor 
can the existent be the effect of the non-existent."*® The 
cause-effect relation is thus seen to be riddled with contra* 
dictions when it is subjected to a searching inquiry. 

A substance or a collocation of substances may be the 
cause of a substance; e,g., the potsherds which are parts 
are said to be the cause of pot which is the whole. The 
quality which is inherent in the parts is regarded as the 
non-Inherent cause of the quality which inheres in the 
whole. The self is not a substance; nor does it belong to 
a category other than substance. Hence it cannot be a 
cause at all. Neither are things bom of mind, nor is mind 
bom of things. The self is neither cause nor effect. It 
is only as long as there is false adherence to the notion of 
cause that there appears to be origination of things, one 
from another; but when this wrong notion is got rid of, 
there is neither cause nor effect. It is the false adherence 
referred to above that is responsible for saips^n; and when 
that goes, sams^a too does not exist.*® 

If the self is all and if there is nothing other than it, 
how is samsara, which undoubtedly appears, to be accounted 
for? The reply is that it is on account of uvidya that thingn 
constituting the mnpirical universe are said to be bom. 
Their apparent birth is the consequence of the veiling of 
the truth by nescience. Therefore, the things are not 
eternal, nor are they real from the standpoint of the 
Absolute. The paramdTtka is that all is the unborn self; 
and since the things are not even bom, there is not their 
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i«moval either^ When the things are not even bom, 
expressions like ‘eternal’ and ‘non-eternal’ have no meaning 
at all as applied to them, Where words do not reach, no 
discrimination can be made.“ When it is said that things 
are bom, it does not mean that they are really bom; their 
birth is the same as birth through maya, and maya is that 
which does not exist; it is a name o£ the non-real-*® Just 
as from an illusive seed comes forth an illusive sprout, and 
what is thus seen is neither eternal nor is destroyed, all 
things appear through maya. They have no real birth or 
destruction,” 

Mind and objects are inter-dependent; they are corre¬ 
lates. No object can be perceived without the cogjiition of 
the object; and there cannot be the cognition of an object 
without the existence of the object. The two, mind and 
object, are determinative of each other; both are driya 
(what are cognized). And when they are enquired 
into, they will be found to be non-real. There is 
no prcTnoT^ which can validate their cognition. But, 
then, it may he asked; are they not related as means of 
knowledge (mind) and content of knowledge (object) ? The 
reply is: no. Such distinct designations are given to them 
only from the empirical point of view. The truth, however, 
is that it is not possible to make a diSerence between them 
as pramana and prameya. In respect of pot, for instance, 
cognition per se cannot be the pramana, for that would be 
too wide; nor pot-cognition, for then, there would he reci¬ 
procal dependence (anyonya^raya) as between pot and pot- 
cognition.®^ Thus there is not established! the relation of 
pramnna and ‘prame'ya as between mind and object, 

47. GK, rv. 47. 

4a, GK, IV. 00. 

49. GK, rv, 58, miyopamaiT) tejam si camiyi na vidyate, San¬ 
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The world of duality consisting of minds and objects is 
but a projection of citta (mind). In itself the citta is with¬ 
out object; it is eternal and unattached. As has been 
observed already^ the universe exists only in empirical 
(samv^) and not in absolute (paramartha) truth.*® The 
belief in the pluralistic universe is the result of false attach¬ 
ment to what is non-real. It is this false attachment that 
puts up the show of origination.^ It is on account of this 
that the self which is bliss is veiled and the world whose 
nature is misery is unfolded. The false belief which is 
responsible for attachment and the consequent misery takes 
the form of one of the propositions constituting the four¬ 
pronged dialectic: (i) it is, (ii) it is not» (iii) it is and is 
not, (iv) it neither is nor is not. These assertions are based 
on the apparent permanence, impermanence, both and 
neither of things. The Atman is not bound by them. It 
is untouched by the dialectical quadruped (catu§koti).“ 

In the last chapter several illustrations were given in 
order to show that reality is non-dual (advaita). The same 
may be used for teaching the truth of non-origination 
(ajati) also. On the analogy of dreams, it was demonstra¬ 
ted that the world of waking is non-real. If it is non-real, 
it is unoriginated. And what is left behind as the inaliena¬ 
ble reality, viz., the self, is by its very nature unborn. Just 
as the snake is not at any time bom of the rope, just as 
the gandharvanagara does not come into existence, being 
duly created by an architect, just as the maya-elephant is 
not really generated, and just as the fiery designs are not 
truly formed from the moving firebrand, the things of the 
world are not, in truth, crKited.*^ The apparent birth and 
death of beings are illusory like the appearance and dis¬ 
appearance of the creatures that are formed of dream, or 

52. CK, IV, 73-ra. 
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made through magic (mayamaya) or super'normal power 
(ninnitaka).^ 

It is true that jdti or birth oi things is taught in some 
texts of Scripture. And that is only to provide comfort to 
those who are afraid of the doctrine of non-origination and 
believe that things exist in reality because they are per¬ 
ceived and because they are practically efficient. The evil 
that might arise from such a teadbing is very insignificant, 
as the purpose thereof is to lift those who are deluded from 
where they stand. Provided they follow the right path, they 
too will rise and reach the region of the light of truth which 
is ajdtt ” 

Properly speaking, even to say that the truth is ajdti. 
would be ultra nires; for ajdti is meaningful only so long as 
jdti carries a meaning. And that is so in the empirical 
world alone.®* The absolute truth is that no word can desig¬ 
nate or describe the self. Just as it is called ‘the fourth’ 
(caturtha or turiya) only after super-imposing on it the 
category of number for the purpose of indicating that it 
is not to be identified with the non-real appearances of the 
three states, so also it is spoken of as ojati in order to make 
us understand that it is not what appears to be bom. 

V 

The Nature of Reality 

Now, so far as words and concepts go, it may be asked, 
what are we to understand about the self which is the 
supreme truth? The self, as we have seen earlier, is of the 
nature of pure consciousness and bliss such as is realized in 
deep sleep. It is the unborn and eternal Brahman which is 
the object of spiritual quest,®* It is the non-dual peace 
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(bantam advayam)™ which is the same throughout (sama- 
tam gatam),®^ It is self»established (svastha)® tranquil 
and pure (vi^arada).® It is sleepless (amdra) and dream¬ 
less (asvapna), and ever luminous (sakrd-vibhata), all- 
knowledge (sarvajha)shining by itself requiring no other 
light.“ It, is of the nature of supreme happing (sukham- 
anuttamam) and release (sanirvan^)-** It is really indes¬ 
cribable, for it is without name and form (anamakam, 
arupakam) 

The self, such as we have tried to indicate through 
halting words, is the sole reality- It is not bom; nor is 
there anything else that is bom. Origination (jati), move¬ 
ment (cala) and objectivity (vastutva) are all appear¬ 
ances.® There is no dissolution, no origination, none in bond¬ 
age, none striving for success, no seeker after release, no one 
who is released. All these expressions have meaning only in 
the relative world of experience. Sub specie aetemitatis they 
are void of sense. Birth and death, bondage and release, 
strife and success have no place in the Absolute. This, 
according to Gaudapada, is the supreme truth.®® 
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THE WORLD AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


I 

The lllusoriTiess of the World 

That the non-dual Spirit is the sole reality and that 
the world of plurality is an illusory appearance induced by 
maya is the view of Gaudapada. *A11 thist indeed, is 
Brahman’, says the Upan^ad.^ On this supreme truth is 
grounded the great Teacher’s philosophy of the world with 
its variegated things and unique individuals* He rejects 
the theory of the Naiyayika, according to whom there is a 
real plurality of things, each of which is a concatanation 
of primal atoms, and who believes in drambhaijoda or the 
doctrine of new beginnings. As we saw in the last chapter, 
the Nyaya-view of asot-kdrj/o (or the prior non-existence 
of effect in the cause) is not acceptable to Gaudapada. The 
rival view of causation and creation known as sQtlc&ryov&d^ 
(the doctrine of pre-existence of effect in the cause) and 
jxwTiidmcooda (the theory of transformation) is also 
unacceptable to the Advaitin. The theory of as 

applied to the origination of the world has been held in 
one of two forms, prafcrri-parmdma-ijada and brafima- 
pormama-vddo. According to the former of these views, 
the universe is a transformation of primal nature called 
prakrti which is composed of the three gunas, sattva, rajas 
and tamas. This view is held by the Sahkhyas. According 
to the latter view which is sponsored by some Vedantins, 
the world is a transformation of Brahman. Neither of 
these forms of parvnama-vada finds favour with Gaudap^a. 
His theory is that there is no world in reality; and hence 
there could he no question as to the mode of its origination. 


1, 2; sarvam hy etad 
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The real is prapancoposarTia,^ the quiescence of the 
maxiifold universe. If the universe appearSj it is only as 
an illusory manifestation. This view came to be called 
mvarta^vdda, in later Advaita. 

Gaudapada makes his position clear even in the £rst 
prakarana, where through tarlca he establishes that the 
universe does not really exist. The pluralistic world would 
be removed if it existed. There is no removal thereof because 
it has no reality. From the standpoint of the Absolute, 
existence and reality coincide.® Existence can be ascribed 
to the real alone, and not to the non*real. Even during the 
time of the delusion of rope-snake, the snake does not exist 
in the rope; nor is it really removed when the error 
is corrected. So also the world, though it appears, does not 
truly exist. It is mayd^m&traf merest illusion * 

Gaudapada employs several expressions to indicate 
the illusory nature of the world and its things: mlyi, 
vaitathya, mithya, kalpita, abhasa, viparyaya, samvrti, etc. 
Maya is that which is responsible for the world-illusion. It 
covers the real Self and projects the non-real world. 
To the one who has Brahman-intuition, however, maya is 
that which is not. The second prakarana whose object is 
to establish the illusoriness of the world of plurality is 
significantly called Upanisadbrahmayogin inter¬ 

prets the meaning of the word 'vaitathya' thus: Brahman 
per se is fatha because it ever exists in its nature without 
an3^ing opposed to it. What is not dius, viz. the world, is 
unreal (asat), vitafha. The nature of being uitntha is 'vaita¬ 
thya' unreaUty.® The same meaning is connoted by the term 
mizhyd. The world is iUusory, being erroneously cognized; 
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bonce it is cbaracterized as mithy^ It is what is wrongly 
imagined (kalpita) i an appearance {ahhasa)] the perception 
thereof is an error (viparyaya). As contrasted with the 
absolute reality (paramartha-satya) which is Brahman, 
the reality which belongs to the \imverse is relative or 
empirical (sainvrti or vyavaharika) ■ The world appears 
real only so long as we do not look beyond or deeper. 
Narrow and shallow is its truth* 

n 

Mo.y& os the PriTiciple of Creation 

Now, it may be asked; what is the agency that brings 
about the illusory appearance of the world? Three answers 
are given which taken together indicate the Advaita view, 
(i) The self imagines the seM by the self,'' (ii) The non- 
dual reality becomes different through mSya,* (iii) The 
world is a vibration of the mind;’ it is perceived by the 
mind.^’ Thus the self, inaya and the mind are stated to be 
responsible for the manifestation of the world. But the 
self is unchanging and eternal; and it cannot by itself be 
the cause of or manifest anything. Hence it is said to be 
the ground of the apparent m an i f estation of the world 
through mayi. "The self, the shining one, imagines the self 
by the self through its own maya/'" says Gaudapada. 
"Though unborn he (the self) seems variously bom through 
mays"Of what is sat birth is intelligible only through 
maya, and not Ln reality.”'’ 'Hius it is the self as condition¬ 
ed by maya that is the cause of the world. Brahman or the 
self which is thus conditioned is called Xivara or God. 

e. See fiaikara's com. cn GK, IV, 47; seipyrtyi saiTtvsranaip samvrtlh, 
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Eeality^m-itseli is no cause at all. The very concept of cause 
is riddled with contradictions, as we saw in the last chapter. 
God-in-relatioa-to-the-world is the cause. He is both the 
efHcient and material cause of the universe. He is referred 
to as the lower Brahman (aparain brahma).^* In words 
that are reminiscent of those of the Bhagavad^ta Gauds- 
pada says that Ii^ara is resident in the heart of all, and that 
he is all-pervasive,” It is this supreme Lord (prabhuh) 
that creates the external things and the internal modes.” 
The entire universe is a product of his mayS by which he is 
deluded as it were.^’' 

There is the third factor mentioned above, viz,, mind 
(manas or citta), whose part in world-creation is yet to be 
explained. In some places the word 'mind' is used to signify 
the self.” Mind m this sense is the ground of the world, as 
conditioned by maya. It wUl not, then, be the third factor; 
it will be the same as the first. The other sense, which is 
the primary and hence the more common, in which the word 
'mind' is used is the antaidsararia or the internal organ 
which is the adjunct (upadhi) of the jlva. What constitutes 
jivatva (jivahood) is the conditioning of the self by mind; 
and it is this conditioning or limitation that brings about the 
apparent perception and enjoyment of the world by the 
individual soul. In later Advaita while the cosmic creation 
was assigned to I£vara, the creation of the individual world 
of transmigration was ascribed to the jiva.” But whatever 
be the details, the Advaita theory regarding the creation of 
the universe is that it is not real, being only an illusory 
manifestation due to maya. 

There are rival views of creation. Some of them are 
noticed by Gaudapada in the first prakarana.™ A distlnc- 
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tiott is to be made at the outset between the paramartha- 
cintakas, Le., those who proclaim the supreme truth of non- 
creation or the aiusoriness of creation, and the sr 9 ticmtakas, 
who theorize about creation, believing it to be real. Among 
the latter various views are prevalent. The theories men¬ 
tioned by Gaudapada are analysed by Anandagiri as follows; 
(1) According to the first view, creation is the e 3 q>ression 
of Isvara’slordly power; the world is the manifestation of 
his prowess. (2) The second theory is that creation is snni- 
lar to dream (svapna-sarupa). The glossator remarks that 
dream here is taken as real. Since the objects that consti¬ 
tute the waking world themselves appear in dream, it is 
contended, the dream-contents are real. Similar to the pro- 
duction of such dreams is the creation of the world. (3> The 
third view is that creation is like a magical show. Here, 
again, the glossator observes that according to this view 
magic and its products are real.“‘ (4) There are those who 
hold that creation is the mere volition of the Lord whose 
resolves always come true (satyasankalpa). (5) Some 
thinkers who find no use for God in their scheme of creation 
urge that the world proceeds from Time. The last two views 
concern the purpose of creation.® (6) Some believe that 
the creation is for the sake of l§vara’s enjoyment, (7) while 
others are of the view that it is for the sake of his sport. 

Gau<^apada disposes of these theories by saying that 
creation is God’s nature or maya. The self cannot in reality 
become the universe. It has no motive and purposes, for 
these would import imperfection into it. An unintelligent 
principle like Time cannot be the cause of the intelligently 
ordered world. In our ignorance we must content ourselves 
by saying that it is through maya that the one appears as 
the many. 
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Maya ia described in later Advaita as begumingless, 
indeterminable, and of the nature of the existent (anadi, 
anirvacaniya, bhavarupa). Though Gaudepada does not use 
this neat expression in charactermng miya, he is not tm* 
aware of its implication. In one place he says that the jiva 
sleeps on account of the beginningless maya.^ Maya is said 
to be beginningless because, if a beginning Is predicated of 
it, there should be something antecedent to it, and this 
would lead to infinite regress. But maya or sams§ra i$ not 
beginningl^s in the sense in which the self or Brahman is. 
If it were really beginningless there would be no end for 
it.“ So the begin ninglessness of samsara is like that of a 
perennial stream (pravahato ’nadl). Time itself with its 
distinctions of beginning, end and middle, is within maya; 
and so there cannot be a beginning of maya in time, To the 
questioning intellect maya is a riddle. Hence it is called 
indeterminable. Gaudapada characterizes ^e things of the 
world put up by maya as unthinkable (acintya).^ Maya 
is considered to be of the nature of an existent (bhavarupa), 
because non-existence cannot be the ground of even illusion 
or appearance. 

May3 of the nature described above is responsible, ac¬ 
cording to the Advaitin, lor the creation of the world, The 
world, we repeat, is not really created, It is a transfigura¬ 
tion, an illusory appearance of the one as many. The ob¬ 
jects that constitute the universe are non-real; but they 
appear as real.®® Their origination, sustentation and dis¬ 
solution are all imagined. They appear to be manifold, each 
with its distinctive features, but are not reaDy so.^ They 
are not identical with the self; nor are they different the»- 
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from. They are not by themselves many; nor do they keep 
themselves as many in the self.^ Like the illusory rope- 
snake or the fiery circle they appear, and are not real. 

m 

The Process of Creation 

To a system which regards creation as illusory, the order 
of the evolution of the world and the types of evolutes that 
compose it are of no importance whatsoever. That is why 
in the Upanisads diff erent accounts of the coming into being 
of the elements are found. In some places three elements 
alone are listed, in some others five. According to one text, 
the elements appeared in an order, one from the other, the 
grosser element proceeding from the subtler. There is also 
the other view that the five elements are coordinate. A 
realistic system like the Sahkhya cannot afford to be so 
neglectful of the order in which evolution takes place and 
the number of categories. Hence it fixes the order with 
infinite care and specifies also the types of evolutes, 

Gaudapada who sets models for later Advaitins to fol¬ 
low b utterly indifferent about the way in which creation 
b sketched. In an infinite number of modes, says be, the 
one has been imagined to express ibelf in and as the world,** 
The Acarya mentions several views of creation without 
^ther arranging them in an order or dbcussing them, and 
concludes by saying that in whatever way the self b 
imagined it b seen in that mann er.** 

There are only two places in the Karikd where C^uda- 
pada gives some thought to a few details concerning creation. 
In a verse of the first prakarana he says *FraQa creates all; 
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the Puru^ generates the rays of consciousness, diSer- 
ently.*^ It is to be noted here that a distinction is made 
between the general creation of all things and the special 
manifestation of the jivas. Reality as conditioned by maya 
in what we may call its *vital aspect’ generates all things. 
Hence it is referred to by the significant term ‘Praija/ The 
same Reality in its ‘consciousness^aspect', viz, the Purusa, 
is responsible for the apparent fragmentation of conscious¬ 
ness in the form of jivas. The other context where Gau^- 
pada speaks of the process of the illusory manifestation 
(kalpana) occurs in the second prakarana. He says there 
that first the jiva is posited and thereafter all things, both 
external and internal.^ This is because, as the commentator 
remarks, the imagination or appearance of the jlva is the 
root of all other imaginations.^ 

IV 

The Doctrine of Self 

If the Upanisadic text ‘AH this, indeed, is Brahman’ 
provides the basis for the Advaita view of the world, the 
passage 'This self is Brahman’^ supplies the theme of the 
Advaita doctrine of the soul. There is absolute non- 
difference between the so-called individual soul and the 
Absolute (jlvatmanor ananyatvam),^ The true Individual 
is the Absolute.^ The apparent finitude of the Individual 
soul is due to ma3m or nescience. In itself it is infinite and 
eternal. The rising and setting of souls are but the figments 
of imagination. Just as the creatures formed of dream, or 
by magic or through super-natural power, seem to take 
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their birth and die, so do all the jivas appear to exist and 
pass away. Their birth and death are iUnsory.®^ It is 
because the self is wrongly identified with the pending 
things that constitute the sphere of the not-self that it is 
mistalcen to be many and finite. 

Layer after layer of the not-self covers the self. In order 
to know the true nature of the self one must pierce through 
the coverings which are called koios and discard them. In 
the Taitiriya Upani^ad there is an inquiry into the five koSas 
or sheaths that are said to encase the self. The five sheaths 
are; annamaya, ptanaraaya, manomaya, vijnanamaya and 
anandamaya. The first is the ko^a which is made of food, 
via., the physical body. It is the outermost casket which 
encloses the soul as it were. It is the locus of action and 
enjoyment. The soul’s birth and death are conditioned by 
the appearance and disappearance of the physical body. 
The second ko^ is the vital sheath which is manifest in 
the form of breath. It is the principle of animation and 
energy, and is subtler than the annamayakola. The third 
sheath is made of mind or manas, and consists of desires 
(sahkalpa). The psychoses that compose the mind are more 
subtle than the breath and are therefore, said to be inner. 
Still subtler is the sheath of intellect (vijnanamayako^a) 
which is respon^ble for all empirical knowledge both in 
waking and in dream.® The last koia is anandamaya, i.e,. 
made of bliss. This is not the bliss which is Brahman but 
an illusory appearance thereof in nescience. It is psuedo- 
bliss, joy veiled in ignorance such as is experienced in sleep. 
These are the five garments in which the self is apparently 
muffled. Though the distinction between the self and the 
sheaths ought to be clear to everyone and it ought not to 
be possible for identifying the self with any or all of its 
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illusory vestures, in empirical usage they are coupled 
wrongly and there is erroneous identification.® The pur¬ 
pose of inquiry is to disentangle the self from the non-real 
koSas and to realize its non-dual and eternal nature. Refer¬ 
ring to this inquiry, Gaudapeda says, “The sheaths such as 
the one consisting of the essence (of food) are verily explain¬ 
ed in the Taittvnyaka; their self which is the supreme soul 
is shown clearly with the help of the ether-analogy/'" 

The five sheaths may be regrouped into three bodies. 
The sheath made of food (annamaya) is the gross body 
(sthula-Saiira). The sheaths of prana, raanas, and vijnana 
constitute the subtle body (sQksma-Sarira) which is also 
called lihga-sarira, meaning that it stands as the si^ of the 
soul. The sheath of ananda which is enfolded in avidya is 
the causal body (karana-Sarira). In the state of waking 
the soul has conceit in the gross body; and, as we have 
seen, it is known by the name ViSva. In the dream-state 
the soul's conceit is in the subtle body; the name that is 
given to the soul then is Taijasa. In sleep, the gros,s body 
with the external world and the subtle body with the inner 
world are resolved in the cause, viz,, nescience. There is 
ignorance, which serves as the single veil hiding the self and 
as the seed of the reappearance of the universe. The real 
as thus conditioned is called Prajna. We have already 
shown that the true Self is not to be identified with the non- 
real forms appearing in the three states. The self is Brah¬ 
man which is the witnesss of the three states of experience 
(avasthatrayasaksl), distinct from the three bodi^ 
(dehatrayavilaksana), and other than the five sheaths 
(pancakoia vyatinkta). 
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Pratibiffiba otmJ Avdccked^i 

We bave seen that the finite individuality of the jiira 
is due to avidya or nescience^ and that in reality the jlva is 
non^erent from Brahman. While subscribing to the 
fundamental doctrine of non-difference, the teachers of 
Advaita after Sankara have differed among themselves over 
the mode in which the non-difference is to be explain^. 
The followers of the Vivarana view advocate the prafib^mha- 
vada or reflection-theory, while those who adhere to the 
Bhomafi school adopt the avacchedavaSa or liimtation- 

theory. 

According to the VivaraiM view, the jiva is a reflection 
of intelligence (caitanya) present in egoity (ahahkira) 
which is a mode of avidya. Since there is no difference 
between the reflection and the prototype, the jiva is non- 
different from Brahma-caitanya. The reflected face in a 
mirror, for example, is not different from the original face. 
It appears different because certain traits such as facing 
oneself, being located in a mirror, etc,, are superimposed on 
it. Similarly, the distinguishing features that appear m the 
jiva are due to its being a reflection (pratibimba). 

The Bhdmati view is that the jiva is intelligence defined 
by nescience, even as pot-ether is ether defined by pot. The 
ether is the same both in and outside the pot. It does not 
admit of any real division. The form of pot in^oduces an 
apparent limitation which gives rise to the empirical usage, 
This is pot-ether which is different from that which is, say. 
hall-ether,’ Similar is the distinction of the jiva from Brah¬ 
man and other jlvas. The distinction is brought about by 
avidya Tvhicli limits^ 

The difference between the two views, pratibimbavada 
and avaccheda-vada, is the result of stretching the illustra¬ 
tions beyond their legitimate point. In Sankara’s writings 
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both the illustrations are found. The point in the analogy 
of reflection as well as in that of pot-defined ether is that 
jivatva is adventitious. There need he no discrepancy 
between regarding the jiva as a reflection and considering 
it to be nesdence^efined intelligence. The illustration of 
ether is worked out in detail by Gaudapada, But on that 
account it is not right to say that he preferred the avaoeheda 
view to the pratibimba-vUda. Such a problem did not arise 
in his time. He employs the term 'abhasa* too which means 
reflection or appearance. All that he is intent on teaching 
is that, shorn of the adjuncts, the jiva is non-different from 
Brahman." 

VI 

Sou! -■ One or Many 

In the Advaitaprakarana Gaudapada explains the 
apparent origination of jivas with the help of the analogy 
of the limitation of ether by pots, pitchers, etc. The self is 
compared to ether, because, of material elements, the ether 
is the nearest approach to what is subtle, partless and all- 
pervasive. Moreover, the appearance of the distinctionless 
Atman in the form of a plurality of jivas may be explained 
on the analogy of the apparent limitation of ether by things 
like pots, etc. If the jivas are said to be bom, it is only in 
the scxise in which pot-ether may be regarded as having 
origination. If it is said that the jivas die, it is only in the 
sense in which pot-ether disappears when the pot is broken. 
Just as the production and d^truction of pot are wrongly 
transferred to ether, so also the coming together and dis¬ 
integration of material elements are superposed on the 
self.« 

U the self is the same in all bodies, it might be asked, 
should there not be simultaneous birth and death of all; 
and will there not be confusion of the actions and enjoyments 
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of individuals? Now, these objections may have some force 
when urged against the view of the eka-jiva-vadin. Though 
some Advaitins have held the view that there is only one 
jiva, their number is small. And without any doubt, 
Gaudapada is not among them. As we have already 
remarked, his view is ekatma-vada and not eka-jiva-vada. 
The empirical plurality of fivas is recognized by him. So 
far as the Self per se is concerned, there is neither birth nor 
death for it, neither action nor enjoyment. These refer only 
to the jivas which are many; and their manyness along with 
their varied nature and conditions are due to the psycho¬ 
physical complexes that limit them. Just as when one pot 
is produced, all pots are not produced, and when one is 
broken all are not broken, when one soul is bom all souls 
are not bom and when one dies all do not die. And just 
as the defilement of a single pot-ether by dust, smoke, etc., 
does not affect the others, the actions and enjoyments of one 
soul do not belong to the others. Since the empirical plura¬ 
lity of jivas is admitted, the defects pointed out above do 
not arise. There is neither the contingence of the simul¬ 
taneous birth and death of all souls, nor that of the illegiti¬ 
mate transference of the actions and enjo3nnent5 of one soul 
to another." 

Here there is an interesting discussion in Sankara’s 
commentary where some of the pluralistic views are 
examined and refuted. To the Advaitin’s line of answer 
sketched above, it may he objected, *Ts not the Self 
(Atman) single for the AdvaMn? If there be only one Self, 
wiU it not be either happy or miserable everywhere?” Be¬ 
fore replying to this objection the Advaitin would like to 
ask "By whom is this objeciton raised?” It cannot be the 
Saiifchya who. thus objects, for in his view pleasure, pain, 
etc., inhere not in the self but in the intellect (huddhi). 
And since he considers the self or purusa to be of the nature 
of consciousness or awareness, it is not proper to assume 
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difference therein. It may be stated by the Sahkhya that if 
there be no pluralify of piirusas, prak^’s nature of being 
for the sake of another (pararthya) would be contradicted. 
According to him, prakjti evolves into the universe not for 
its own sake, but for the sake of providing enjoyment 
(bhoga) to the puru$as and ultimately to release them. 
This view too will not stand the test O'f reasoning: for what 
is produced by prakrti, viz., enjo3rment or release, cannot 
Inhere in the self. Even according to the Sahkhya, the 
purusa is pure consciousness; to it do not belong bondage 
and release. The mere existence of the puru^, in his view, 
is what prompts prakrti to activity; for this a plurahty of 
purusas is not required. Nor is there any other mode in 
which the Sahkhya could accoimt for the plurahty. Prakrti 
is itself bound and is itself released; the proximity or other¬ 
wise of purusa is only the occasioning cause. The postula¬ 
tion of a plurality of selves serves no purpose whatever; and 
there is no premia for 

The followers of the Vai^ika system believe that the 
self is a substance (dravya) having as its distinctive quaU* 
ties (vise^-gunas) cognition (buddhi), pleasure (sukha), 
pain (dubkha) desire (iccha), aversion (dve^), effort (pra- 
yatna), merit (dbarma), demerit (adharma) and residual 
impression fsamskara). These qualities, they say, inhere 
in the self. Since the qualities are found to be of different 
grades in the various individuals, they presume that the self 
of each body is different. Now we should like to ask the 
VaMesikas: do these gunas, cognition, etc., pervade the 
entire self, as colour, etc., are pervasive of substances in 
which they inhere; or do thqy remain in a part only, like 
conjunction (samyoga), etc? The first alternative is im¬ 
possible, for if a quality like cognition is pervasive of the 
self- — and the self is mbhu (all-pervading) in the Vai^esika 
^tem — ^there is the contingence of the perception of all 
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things at the same time. If the second alternative, viz., that 
the qualities inhere in a part of the self, be favoured, it should 
be stated whether the parts distii^uished in the self are real 
or illusory- ff the self is a whole-of-parts, it would be a 
product like the pot, a contingence whidi is not acceptable 
even to the Vaise^ika. If the parts are adventitious, then 
cognition, etc., as qualities would belong only to the parts 
and not to the self. Thei'e are other dlMculties which the 
Vai£esika will have to face. According to him, the non- 
inherent cause of the rise of cognition, etc., is the conjunc¬ 
tion (samyoga) of the self with the mind. If this be so, 
then he cannot at the same time subscribe to the rule that 
at the moment of the cognition of a thing its memoiy is 
not possible; it could well he that the memory is generated 
by the same conjunction which is the cause of cognition. 
Fui'ther, when from the conjunction between the self and 
mind there is the rise at one time of the memory of a cer¬ 
tain thing, there is the contingence of the memory of other 
things as well; for there is no difference in the non-inberent 
cause. We have now been criticizing the VaiSesika theory 
accepting, for the sake of argument, the view that the non- 
inherent cause of cognition, etc., is the conjunction between 
the self and mind. But this conjunction itself is unintelli¬ 
gible. Conjunction is possible between tbin^ which belong 
to the same dass and which possess such qualities like touch, 
etc. The self and mind do not belong to the same class; nor 
are they endowed with the qualities of touch, etc. The 
Vaisesika may attempt a reply as follows: just as quahty, 
etc., are related to substance (dravya) even though there is 
no parity of class-nature nor the nature of being endowed 
with touch, so also the self and mind may well be related. 
The Advaitin’s answer to this is that so far as he is concern¬ 
ed the escample cited is not established. In his view, what 
is signified by the word 'substance' is the independent pure 
sat (being); and as different from that there is nothing like 
quality, etc. He maintains that the substance alone in this 
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sense appears in different forms. H, wiffiout accepting this 
position, one were to say that quality, etc,, are absolutely 
different from substance, and so also desire, etc., from the 
self, then, as between what are absolutely different, and 
therefore independent, no relation is possible. It may be 
said that as between what are inseparable (ayuta^ddha) 
the relation of inherence (samavaya) is possible. But how 
could there be inseparability as between desire, etc., which 
are non-eternal and the self which is eternal? If desire, etc., 
were inseparable from the self, then, they would eternally 
reside in the self and there would be no release—consequen¬ 
ces which are not acceptable even to the VaiSesika, If we 
push OUT inquiry a stage further, it will he seen that the 
very concept of inherence (samavaya) is unintelligible. Is 
inherence identical with the substance or different there¬ 
from? If identical, there would be left no relation to relate; 
if different, there must be another relation to relate inherence 
to the substance, and this would lead to infinite regress. 
Moreover, the VaJ^esika holds that inherence is an eternal 
relation (nitya-sambandha). If that be so, the relata which 
are related by way of inherence would be eternally related, 
and at no time and in no place would they be separate. 
This again, is not a welcome result. Thus, since the rela¬ 
tion of inherence itself is not established, it is not reasonable 
to say that in the self the qualities of cognition, etc., reside 
through the relation of inherence. Desire, etc. come into 
being and perish, IE such perishable qualities are attribut¬ 
ed to the self, there is the contlngence of the sdf being non- 
etemal; and it would also have to be said that the self is a 
whole-of-parts and subject to mutation. Hence, the Advaitin 
rejects the views of the pluralists and maintains that quali¬ 
ties and changes do not in reality belong to the self, and that 
these are appearances due to avidya. 

As Gatidapada says, the distinctions are analogous to 
those that are seen in ether. Form, purpose, and name 
vaiy in accordance with the limiting conditions. We make 
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a iMerence, for instance, between a pot and a basin. They 
serve different ends, and the ether in them is caUed diffei^ 
ently as pot-ether and basin-ether. But, in truth, there is 
no difference in ether. Similar is the case with the self. 
Further still, the pot-ether is not a modification of ether, 
nor a part thereof. So also, the jiva is neither a mode nor 
a portion of the Atman. Just as children wrongly think 
that the impurities which are seen in the sky do really 
belong to it, the ignorant believe that the self gets soiled 
and is caught in samsara, that it takes birth, and dies, is 
bound and released. But the truth is that in death and in 
birth, in departing and coming back, the self exists un¬ 
affected in all bodies, like ether.« In a word, the self is 
the non-dual, eternal and immutable Absolute. Ayam atma 
brahma. 
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THE WAY AND THE GOAL 
I 

Jndtui arid UpdsaTia 

True to its character as upodeia-idstrd, the Kdiikd of 
Gau^pada contains practical teaching at the end of each 
prakarana. The purpose of a^tra is to enable the aspirant 
to cross the sea of s ams ara and reach the shore of blessed¬ 
ness which is the highest human goal (parama-purusartha). 
Samsara which means transmigration consists of repeated 
births and deaths. These pertain, as we have seen, not to 
the self but to the psychophysical complexes (sahghatas) 
that make for fimtude and limitation. The self is not parti¬ 
cularized or individualiEed in truth.^ It is deluded, as it 
were, by its own mayi ® The real bliss which is self is 
veiled and the non-real sorrow which is samsara is project¬ 
ed on account of the perception of the illusory plurality of 
things which are related as causes and effects.® The vicious 
circle of empirical life dependent on the law of cause and 
effect is evil (anartha). As long as there is an obstinate 
faith in causality which is illusory (avidyaka), the chain of 
birth and death will not cease. When that false belief is 
destroyed through knowledge, sainsSra is removed.* The 
cause of birth and death is ignorance as regards the ultimate 
truth which is causeless. When this truth is realized, there 
is no further ground for metempsychosis, and one attains 
release which is freedom from sorrow, desire and fear. 

Outran, op. pit. p, 25: ‘The "Self', as such, is neirer imii- 
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Attadiment to the non-real is responsible for the wander¬ 
ings in the wilderness of sainsara. When one becomes non- 
attached through knowledge, one turns back from the false 
pursuit of the non-real, and reaches the non-dual reality 
which is homogeneous and unborn.® 

Since ignorance is the cause of bondage, the removal 
thereof is the means to release. And the removal is accom¬ 
plished through the realization of the self which is the sole 
reality (atmasatyanubodha) ® We hasten, however, to 
remark that even this talk of bondage and release is from 
the standpoint of the relative. The self did never get bound 
really; and so there is no question of its release to be 
attained at a particular point of time. It is ever free; it is 
freedom itself. Anandagiri gives an apt illustration.’ From 
the standpoint of the sun there are no night and day; it is 
for us who imagine the sun to rise and set that day and night 
have meaning. Similarly, the absolute truth is that there is 
neither samsara nor mok^. The self is ever free, it is of 
the nature of eternal release (nitya-muktasvabhava), Only, 
this truth is somehow obscured by maya. When the obscura¬ 
tion is removed through knowledge, release is said to be 
attained. Here attainment is in the figurative sense. It is 
attainment of the already attained Cpraptasya praptih). 
And when it is stated that samsara is removed at the onset 
of knowledge, what is meant is that there is removal of that 
which is already removed (nivrttasya nivrttih) .* Thus 
release signifies the realization of what is eternal, and not 
the accomplishment of anything new. Hence it is declared 
by Gaudapada that there is nothing to be done with reference 
to Brahman. The Absolute is not the fruit of activity.® All 
that is required is the removal of ignorance through 
knowlei^e, 
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The knowledge which is said to be the path to perfec¬ 
tion is not any and every piece of knowledge. It is know¬ 
ledge which is derived from a study of the Vedanta. Even 
tius would be ineffective if it remains as a mei'e theoretical 
comprehension; it must become a matter of direct experi¬ 
ence. When the final goal is realized, there is no know¬ 
ledge apart from the self. Knowledge and the object of 
knowledge, then, are non-different (jneyabhinna-jfiana) 

It is a sea of non-dual consciousness where there is no 
difference whatsoever. 

One who devoutly wishes for such a consummation, 
must prepare oneself for it. Study of scripture, ethical 
discipline, detachment from objects of sense and intense 
longing for release—these are declared to be essential for 
realizmg the seif. The aspirant should leam the purport 
of the Veda and get convinced of its truth through deep 
reflection. He should acquire freedom from passions like 
attachment, fear and anger (vita-raga-bhaya-krodhah). 
Since these serve as obstacles in the way, unless they are 
removed, no progress towards the truth is possible. Having 
known that the Veda has for its purport the non-dual Self, 
and getting rid of the defects that obstruct the path, the 
sadhaka should fix his thoughts on the ultimate reality. 
Thus it is that the realization *I am Hrahman' comes to him 
who has renounced the world and who is steadfast in his 
quest of the Seif,” 

The path of knowledge is not an easy one. It is as 
hard to tread as the edge of a sharp razor,“ All cannot at 
once enter upon the steep and narrow road that leads to 
the goal, Gaudapada observes that men are at different 
stages of life (a^ama),^® There are some whose vision is 
well integrated and are capable of perceiving the truth. 
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There are others who are middlings, of average attainments, 
and tom between loyalties as it were. Still others there 
are who are very low in spiritual grade and whose inner 
eye has not yet opened. For the benefit of those who 
belong to the second and third groups various meditations 
(upasana) are taught by scripture out of companion for 
them (anukampaya). Those who are at the top have no 
need of upasana because they are competent to vision the 
non>dual Brah m an- The others needs must meditate and 
acquire thereby the required competence. According to 
Anandagiri, the men of low vision are those who meditate 
on the karya-Brahman (Brahman as effect, viz., Viraj), and 
the middlings are those who worship the k^ana-Brahman 
(Brahman as cause, viz., ISvara),^* It is true that those who 
betake themselves to meditation (upasanasrita) axe of poor 
wit (kqpana) as compared to those who have seen the 
eternal and unoriginated Brahman.^’ But that cannot be 
helped, as difference in competence is of the very essence 
of plurality. There is, however, no cause for despondency, 
as all must reach the end; only some take a much longer 
time than others, judged by the standards of the relational 
world. Those who have resorted to meditation have enter¬ 
ed the path; and their defects will not amount to much^® 
provided they are loyal to their resolve and march forward 
without turning back. 

n 

^ Meditation on Om 

In the Agamaprakarana Gaudapada explains the 
method of contemplation on the significance of Praijava or 
Omk^a, as it is set forth in the Mandukya Upanisad. ‘Om* 
is the sound which is indicative of the Brahman-self. It is 
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inclusive of all sounds; and hence it is the support of the 
world of speech (vak-prapahca). And of all that is denoted 
by sound, the ground is Brahman. So, for the purposes of 
meditation the sound ‘Om’ is made to stand for the Self or 
Brahman. Of all the symbols, the sound 'Om' has come to 
be regarded as the most important and friiitful." The 
Kathopanmd says, “The word (or goal ) which all the Vedas 
declare, that which all penances proclaim, and desiring 
which people lead an^austere life, that word (or goal) I tel) 
thee in brief: it is Om”.^® The MuTj^dakopani^ad compares 
the Franava (the syllable Om) to the bow, the individual 
soul to the arrow, and Brahman to the target, and says that 
the target is to be unerringly hit: thus is union with 
Brahman attained.^’ The fifth question of the Pra^opanisod 
relates to the meditation on Om as a means to the realization 
of the higher and lower Brahman, i.e., the unconditioned 
Brahman and Brahman as conditioned. It is stated there 
that by means of Omk^a the wise one arrives at the Highest 
which is quiescent, and free from decay, death and £ear.“ 

The use of Prapava-dhy^a or meditation on Om is, 
thus, well-recognized in the Upanj§ads. In fact, the 
Mdndukya starts by saying that its object is to expound the 
significance of Oipkara, and sketches the method of identify¬ 
ing the components of the sound 'Om' v/ith the aspects of 
the Self, and thereby .realmng the truth of non-duality. 
There are four matras or morae of Om corresponding to the 
four padas of the Self. The four matr^ are a, u, m, and 
the fourth which is really amatra or moraless part which is 
represented by the point (bindu) of the anus vara. The 
padas of the Self, as we have seen already, are Vi4va, 
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Taijasa, Prajna, and the Ttuiya; the first three stand for the 
self in wahing, dream and sleep respeeitvely, and the fourth 
is the self per se. The principle of,the meditation on Om 
Is to equate the matras with the padas.^^ Gaudapada calls 
the knowledge or equation mdtrdsampratipatfi {i.e,, know¬ 
ing the matr^ to be identical with the padas) and 
(npka.Ta&ya'pddusovidya (knowledge of the morae of Om as 
the padas of the Self). Now, if two things are to be identified 
or compared, there must be some similarity between them. 
The MdTtdaicya and, following it, the Kdrtkd give reasons In 
each case for the identification of the padas with the mitras. 
And the reasons, it is well to remember, are intended only 
for helping concentration on the significance of Om. 

The first of the matras is a and the first of the padas 
is VMva. These too are to be regarded as identical because 
of the common quality of being the first (adi) as well as that 
of pervading (apti).“ Of the sound-components of Om, a 
is the first; so also of the aspects of the Self, Vi^va is the 
first. And just as a is pervasive of all speech ® Visva is 
pervasive of the universe. In the case of the second matra 
u, and the second pada, Taijasa, the common qualities are 
exaltation (utkai:^) and intermediateness (ubhayatva). 
The exaltation of u is due to its being subsequent to a. 
Similarly, Taijasa is exalted over Viiva, becai 2 se of its 
superior order. U is intermediate between a and m; and 
Taijasa is between Visva and Prajna.®* The common features 
that constitute the basis for the identification of m and 
Prajna are being the measure (miti or mana) and the locus 
of mergence (apiti or Iaya).“ In pronouncing Om 
repeatedly, a and u merge into and emerge from m, as it 
were. Hence m is said to be the measure of the other two 
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matrix. Prajfia is the measure of Vifiva arwl Taijasa because 
these two evolve out of it in creation and enter into it in 
dissolution; the worlds of waking and dream get resolved 
in sleep, and from sleep they emerge again, The second 
nnmmon quality is lay a or disappearance; just as a and u 
end in Vi^va and Taijasa disappear in Prajha. It will be 
dear that the letters, a, u, and m are employed in this 
meditation as mnemonics, Elach letter stands for the first 
letter of the words signifying certain feature of the Self in 
its manif estations as VLSva, Taijasa and Prajna. The second 
quality of Prajna is the only exception. Thus a stands for 
ddi and apti; u for utlcarM and tAthayatva; Tn for miti or 
mono.® 

The foui‘th matra is, as we said, really amatra. It 
is the silence into which the sound Om culminates. It is 
the Om without the distinction of parts. It has not even 
a name, and therefore it does not come under the purview 
of empirical usage. It is the Tuiiya Self or pure con¬ 
sciousness which transcends the distinctions involved in 
the forms of Viiva and Taijasa, and the seed of plurality 
implicit in Prajfia.®^ 

The Mrnidnhya Upanisad eulogizes the meditation on 
the identity of the matras and the padas by specifying 
the fruit which each stage in the meditation yields. He 
who knows Vai^vanara VMva) as a, says the Upanisad, 
obtains all desires and becomes first among the great. 
He who knows the identity of Taijasa with u exalts or 
increases the continuity of knowledge and becomes equal 
or of the same attitude towards ail; and in his family 
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none who does not know Brahman is bom. He who knows 
the oneness of Prajha and m measures the whole world 
(i.e., knows its true nature) and becomes the place of its 
mergence (i.e., he becomes the self which is the cause of 
the universe). He who knows the moraless Omkara in its 
fulness as signifying the Tuiiya realizes the Self and does 
not return to empirical life.*® 

There is a similar eulogy of the meditation on the 
matras of Om in the Prainopanisod. If a person meditates 
on Om as of one matra, says the PnoirMi, he, enlightened 
by that, attains the earthly world soon (i.e., he returns 
to this world after death without delay); the rks lead him 
to the world of men; there, becoming rich in penance* 
austerity and faith, he enjoys supremacy. If he meditates 
on Om as of two matras, he attains the mind (i.e., gains 
self-possession through concentration), he is led by yajus 
to the interspace, the world of moon; after enjoying 
supernatural powers there, he returns to this world. But 
if he meditates on the supreme Self with the sacred 
syllable Om with three matras, he becomes one with the 
light which is the sun. Just as a snake casts olF its 
slough, he sheds all sin and is led upward by the sama- 
chants to the world of Brahman; he sees there the supreme 
Purusa, living in the heart-city and superior to Hiranya- 
garbha.® The implication of the eulogy is that the 
sadhaka should understaTid the rignificance of Om and 
meditate on it; the deeper the comprehension, the greater 
will be the benefit. That is why the Prague says that 
meditation on Om as of one, two, and three matr^ res¬ 
pectively leads to the world of men, the path of the manes 
(pitryana), and the path of the gods (devayana). 

To the three matras of which mention is made in the 
Presna, the Mat^uTcyd adds a fourth which is amatra 
signifying the supreme non-dual reality. It is this amatra 
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(moraless part) or ardhamatra (ha]f>mora, as it ia other* 
wise called) that is described as the crown of the syllable 
Om.** It is this which leads to the final goal,®^ 

Leaving the eulogistic part of the Mandukya passages 
unexplained, for it requires no explanation, Gaudapada 
points out what is of real value in the meditation on 
Om, He sasrs that a leads to Vi^va, u to Taijasa, m to 
Prijna, and that there is no leading to or attainment of 
anjdhing in the amltra.^ AnandagiH explains Gaudapada’s 
statement thus: he who meditates on Oinkara as being 
predominantly of the form of a attains ViSva-Vai4v§nara, 
He who meditates on Om as being predominantly of the 
form of V attains T^ijasa-Hiranyagarbha. And he who 
meditates on Om as being predominantly of the form of 
m attains Prajfia-Avyakta. Hie gross universe, waking 
state and Vilva—these three are a; the subtle universe, 
dream state and Taijasa—^these three are u; the cause of the 
two worlds, deep sleep and Prajna—these three are m> Here 
also each earlier factor attains the nature of that which 
succeeds it* The purpose of this meditation is to lead the 
aspirant from the grosser to the subtler, till that stage is 
reached where all duality is removed and the journey comes 
to an end. In the Turiya-self there is not the distinction of 
attainer, object-to-be-attained, and attainment. That is 
why Acarya-Gaudapada sasrs that there is no movement or 
process in the amatra.^ 

Upasana or meditation is defined thus by Sankara; 
the process of taking hold of some stay or alambana, estab¬ 
lished as such in the ^stra, and directing a continuous 
flow of even psychoses towards it, without the intervention 
of any other cognition contrary to it, is up^na,^ There 
must be some point of attention for concentration. This is 

30. MikJtri, «i 23. 

31. YT, 7. 

32. CK, I, 23. 

33. GK, I, nsnmtt^ vidjr&te gatlb. 

31. bitroductlon to Ch&nd, I, I, 1. 
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the ilambana. It is of service in steadying the thought- 
current and making it flow in one direction. The pratikas 
or images are useful in this way. The centrifugal tendency 
of the mind is arrested, and it becomes unflickering and 
ohe-pointed like the flame of the lamp kept in a still place.^ 
The images which are mis>called idols have a place in 
spiritual discipline because they help to turn the mind of 
the aspirant God ward. 

That Pranava or Oipkara has the pride of place among 
the ssrmbols of the invisible Spirit, we have already stated. 
Its significance and the method of meditation thereon have 
also been explained. Gaudapada concludes his exposition of 
Pimiava-yoga by praising it and those who practise it. The 
mind should be yoked to Pranava, for Pranava is Brahman 
in which there is no fear. For him who is ever united with 
Pranava there is no fear anywhere. Pranava is the lower 
Brahman; it is the higher as well. It has no cause; there 
is nothing besides it, nothing outside it. Nor is there any¬ 
thing that follows from it. Pranava is the immutable. It 
is the beginning, middle and end of all. He who knows 
Pranava thus attains the Self. Om is to be known as the 
Lord present in the heart of all. Having understood the 
all-pervading Ora, the wise one does not grieve. Ornkara is 
without measure (amatra), and its measure is limitless 
(anantamatra); it is that in which all duality ceases; it is 
bliss. He who knows it thus is a saint, and no other. 

m 

Asparsor^oga 

In the ‘Advaita-prakarana Gaudapada prescribes for the 
sadhaka a course of discipline which he calls asparSa-yoga, 
and refers to it again in the AlataSanti-prakarana. Aspai^a- 
yoga, is the yoga of transcendence, whereby one realizes 
the supra-relational reality. ‘Sparsa' means touch; and as 
a transferred epithet it stands here for the sensibilia.^ 

35. Sankara's oom. on Pmina, 1. 

3ii UK of the term, see the IX, 14, and V, 
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' Aspai^a’ which is the negative of ‘spar^' would, then, 
mean the super-sensible or metaphysical reality. And 
aspar^a-yoga is the path to the realization of that Reality. 
Sankara says that the asparsa-yoga is so called because it 
is devoid of sparSa, a term which indicates all relations.^ 
Anandagiri gives the me anin g advaitanubhava (non-dual 
experience) to the term 'aspar^’ on die ground that when 
there is that experience, there is no contact with the charac¬ 
teristics of castes (var^s) and stations in life (a^ramas) 
or with the defects like demerit (papa), etc ® 

The purpose for which this yoga is to be resorted to is 
the same as that which is set forth in the Patanjala-sutra 
as the goal of yoga, viz>, to stem the tide of the surging 
psychoses of mind and gradually attain thereby a state of 
mindlessness. The pluralistic universe is what is imagined 
and moved by the mind (manod^ya, manaspandita). 
Through the imagination or sahkalpa of the mind the soul 
gets bound, as it were. The mind contemplates objects and 
becomes distracted and shattered with the result there is 
no peace or happiness. It moves towards things the 
acceptance of which it fancies would yield pleasure and 
desists from modes of activity which it thinks would end in 
painful consequences. But both acceptance and desistanoe 
are motivated by the centrifugal tendency of the mind, and 
lead to the reinforcement of the bonds of samsara. So, the 
out-going mind should be called back and controlled; that 
is, the desires must be quelled, and the mind emptied of all 
content. If the mind becomes free from desires, it itself 
win cease to be, even as fire gets quenched in the absence 
of fuel.” This is what is called amanibhava or amanastS, 
the state of non-mind.*’ 

37. Com. oD GK, HI, 39. sarf^-HipbaBdbliihya-siKirsa-vsijltatvid aapar- 

3S. G1«£ on GK. IIJ, 39. 

39^ SanJtHra on GK, HI, 34: b&hyavi^yibliave nirlndlianS^vit pra^&n- 
tein nigrhltarn mruddhain mano bhavatL Sm dso Atmndagirfti do«' rJrvito- 
ymm mansii s&myatL 

40. pK, It is fibo ctilLod unmdtilbMoa- S« BmlifliaHndti 
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The control of mind (manonigrsdia) is essential for the 
cgfiVialca as the means to reach the end he has in view, viz., 
the absence of fear, destruction of misery, spiritual awaken¬ 
ing, eternal peace.** It is, no doubt, not easy to still the 
stormy mind. Controlling the mind is as laborious and 
difficult as emptying the ocean drop by drop with the tip of 
a blade of grass. But it is not an impossible task; and one 
can accomplish it provided one puts forth relentless effort 
backed by a steady resolve, even as the bird in the story is 
said to have succeeded in draining the ocean through con¬ 
stancy of purpose and a zeal which knows no defeat,*® 

The obstacles that confront a practicant of yoga are 
mainly four. They are: laya (lapse), (distraction), 

ka^ya (passion), and rasdsuoda (satisfaction). Of these, 
laya is the lapsing of the mind into sleep, without resting on 
the impartite Reality; uikscpa is the dwelling of the mind on 
what is other than the non-dual Absolute; kasd^/a is not 
resting on the impartite Reality, owing to a stiffening of 
the mind as a result of the residual impression of defects 
likg attachment, even though there be no lapse into sleep 
or distraction by contrary psychoses; and rcsosvdda is the 
tasting of satisfaction at the last stages in yoga, without 
resting the mind on the ultimate Reality. It will he seen 
that what is common about these obstacles is that they pot 


41. GK, m, 40. 

GJC m 41. This fcatikS is qual«d hy BhiraUHrtha-VWySifaijys In 
hia (30, MS), and W MadhnsfldMa SarnsvatT in hia wminen^ on 

the CKtfi fVI. 2). Accoiding to Himakfjna, the cosnnentatoir on the Pumcatlasi 
and BSadhivudsnn, the first haW rf the karikl refers to the Titt'bbojrakhyHnii 
of the Hitopodeia. UpBni¥Bdbraliinayogin also elves the story m hia cotofnen- 
tary on the karihi. llie story runs thus: Once upon o time the eg® laid ^ 
the shore by a bird were weshed awoy by the waves of the sea. birf 

thought that it could drain the sea, and began to remove the water drop by 
drop with its h enlr The other birds tti^ to convince it of the foolishness of 
its resolve and exhorted it to desist from pursuing a futile course of aelton— 
but all to no purpose. Narada happened to pass that way; and he advised the 
bird to stop exerting Itself unnecessarily. But the bird replied that it wo^ 
not, and tlat, on the cputiary, it would continue till the sea was drained either 
in that 13* or in the next. Nirada took plly on the bird and sent Garuda to 
Hs aid Garuda flapped hia wings fiercely with a view to pfuduce a strong 
wind which would dry up the »a. At this, the sea got frlghteued and gave 
kaA itb& to the btird. 
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a break on the mind and prevent it from resting on tbe non¬ 
dual Reality.^ llie yogin must cross the hurdles and march 
resolutely onward to truth, 

When the mind shows a tendency to lapse into sleep, 
says Gaudapada, it must be roused and made vigilant. It 
may be asked; is not quiescence the end of yoga, and does 
not the min d become quiescent in slumber? Why, then, 
should it be roused from sleep? The answer is that sleep is 
not the end sought by man, because it contains the seed of 
evil. It is inertia caused by tiresomeness. The mind does 
not become non-mind therej it is only temporarily resolved 
in its cause, avidya. Hence the mind should not be allowed 
to lapse Into torpidity. The extremes seem alike, But 
wisdom lies in not mistaking the one for the other. Sleep 
is not samadhi.** The second obstacle, as stated above, is 
viksepa or distraction. This is the normal state of the min d 
when it is active. The desires (kama) and enjo 3 maent 5 
{bhoga) make it flow out towards objects. The mind gets 
transformed into the one or the other of the psychoses of 
valid knowledge (pramana), erroneous cognition (vipa- 
ryaya), imagination (vikalpa), and memory (smrti).*® 
Deluding itself with the thought that its good lies in the 
objects of enjoyment, the mind goes out in the form of its 
psychoses, and as a consequence gets enmeshed in misery. 
The yogin must cry halt to such a dissipating process and 
withdraw the mind from its objects. The method by which 
this is to be done is twofold: non-attachment to sensfrobjects 
(vairagya) and repeated contemplation of the truth of the 
non-dual self (jhanabhyasa).*® Non-attachment comes to the 

43. Sm the V«e^n(asdm ol SadlinflnJa. edited fey Prof, M. HirfyuuiB, pp, 
13 and 60, 

A4. See I, 10. abhlva-pratyayalaipbaiLB: vrttir oidri. Sleep is a flyc- 
(of mind-stuff) support^ by the that is of 

the (transient) nefstlon (<d the waking and the dreaming fltjjctuationa). Tt* 
Woods, p. 29- The iapa state of the mind corfesponds to mmt is 
in the system of yoga. See Vy^-hhaysa on L i 1- 

45. See YS, I, i, 6. 

46. See iSankara’s Com. on GK, ni^ 44; and also YSj I* i, 6. 
ahhy^«'vatragyabhyup tan^nirodhah- 
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yogin when he ponders over the nature of the sense-objects 
and ^realizes that they are nescience-born, Hnite, fleeting 
and productive of misery. Whenever he is conscious of the 
pluralistic universe, the sadhaka must practise the afore¬ 
said mode of meditation. His aim, however, should be to 
reach a stage when the world does not even appear. This is 
to be accomplished by reflecting on the non-duality of 
Brahman as taught in Scripture and by the wise teachers. 
The yogin must constantly think of the truth that the un¬ 
born Brahman is all and that there is nothing else which is 
real. Thus the distract^ mind should be brought to unity. 
But obstructing the attempt at unification lies the great 
obstacle which we have termed ko^ya. Due to long associa¬ 
tion with the passions like affection (raga), aversion (dve§a) 
and delusion (moha), the mind is not pliant and does 
not lend itself easily to reformation. These passions 
envelop it and hold it stiff like starch, so that it 
seems to be uabendable. The yogin must know this condi¬ 
tion of the mind and rectify it. And after a good deal of 
struggle when his mind reaches the state of equanimity, he 
should not cause it to deviate from that state. Even then 
he is not free from danger. The yogic trance may itself 
prove to be a trap, if the sadhaka is not on his guard. In 
the thrill of quietitude and the calmness which he enjoys, 
he should not forget that his goal is still ahead; he should 
not mistake the inn for his destination. Anything that is 
enjoyed must belong to duality; it cannot be unlimited or 
lasting happiness. Whatever is perceived by the mind as 
happiness must necessarily he psuedo-happiness, a deposit 
of avidya. The happiness that is enjoyed in the savikalpa- 
samadhi" is not the ultimate bliss which is Brahman; for 
Brahman is not what is enjoyed. The pilgrim must march 
on without resting satisfied at his achievement and deriving 

47. This u Pl 9 o Eajpprajnit&-ftfiiinid:hi, It Is a state where the mind 

is conscioti^ ol the object pf mutation. Of tM$ there are four types: 

Of deLiberative, or of relieotioiv or of joyp and adrmild or 

egoistic- It wiO be seen thus that joy Js one of the forms In which the mind 
here is cognitive of its obiect- See YS, T, i, 17. 
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pleastire therefrom {rasasvada or sukhasvada),*® Hence the 
great emphasis placed in the Advaita system on viveka or 
discriminative knowledge. Even at the commencement of 
the topic of yoga, Gaudapada takes care to point out that 
the mind is to be made non<mind through the knowledge 
of the sole reality of the Self (Atmasatyanubodha).^* 

When thus the obstacles are overcome, the mind does 
not lapse into a state of torpor, nor is it distracted again, 
It becomes motionless like a lamp in a windless place and 
rests concentrated on the non<dual Brahman ” This state 
corresponds to the nirvikalpa-samadhi in the system of 
yoga. It is called aspar:§a- 3 ^a by Gaudapada. 

The average yogin, says the great teacher, is afraid of 
this consummation in non-dual experience. He sees fear 
where, in feet, there is no fear. The lack of knowledge of 
the Vedanta is what makes him shrink from the Absolute. 
Non-attachment and concentration of the mind eaimot by 
themselves lead one to the goal; they must be backed by 
vioeka or knowledge. In so far as most practicants of yoga 
pay no heed to this, they go astray, Bharatitirtha says in 
the PancadaSi that, in the view of Gaudapada, the other 
yogins, i.e,, those who are devoted to the conditioned 
Brahman, are greatly afraid of nirvikalpa-samadhi, which 
is devoid of the triple forms consisting in knower, object 
known, and process of knowing,^' 

The aspar&ayoga is the true samadhi, where speech 
and mind terminate. It is beyond all expression, and above 
all thoughts. The outer organs do not function there, nor 
the internal organ, viz. the mind. It is all in sama- 

dhi which is eternal consciousness, unwavering and with- 


4a. GK, m, 42—46. MadlhusudauB Sarfi^vatrs com, od tiw GitA V], 
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out fear. There is no grasping there nor abandonment of 
objects, since thought does not function there. The Self 
alone exists, established in itself, as unswerving knowledge, 
the same all over.® The satnadhl is of the nature of the 
cessation of all evil. Since it is centred in the Self, it is, 
verily, release. It is bliss that passeth understanding, 
perfection which is not a product,® The aspar§ayoga is 
the summutn honum of beings; it is beyond dispute and 
contradiction.®* 

IV 

Molesa 

Several expressions, positive and negative, are employ¬ 
ed by Gaudapada to indicate the nature of the goal. The end 
that is sought by man is sorrowlessness and everlasting bliss. 
Hence the goal is described as duhkha-ksaya (destruction of 
misery)® and uttama-sukha (supreme happiness) ® It is a 
state where there is no fear (abhaya) ” no narrowness 
(akSrpanya)no sorrow and no desire (vita-Sokam tatha 
fcamarn),® no movement (nifcala sthitih),®® and no plura¬ 
lity (ananatva).® There is sameness (samya)® there, 
purity (vai^radya)omniscience (sarvajnata),“ awaken¬ 
ing (prabodha) and eternal peace (aksaya-nSanti).® The 
root cause of misery, viz., avidyS vanishes. Hence the veil 

s^ GK. m, 37-sa 

53. CK, m, 47. 

54. GHLIV, 8. 

55. GK, m, 40- 

56. GK, m, 47. 
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that covered the truth falls off (avara^aacimti),®* Along with 
avidya the world of plurality disappears (dvaitasyopasama, 
prapahcopa^aroa),^ and the irund becomes non-mind 
(amanibhavaj amanasta).^ One realizes in that state the 
non-difference of the jlva from the self (jivatmanor ananya- 
tvam),® attains non-duality (advaita prapti),™ becomes the 
Truth (tattvi-bhuta) There is no death in that state, nor 
return to empirical modes of existence. One realizes im¬ 
mortality (amrtatva) freedom (mok?a),” perfection 
(nirvana).^'* The end has arrived for one, when through 
knowledge nescience has been dispelled. It is the end which 
is hnaJ and complete. It is transcendence of all finitude^ 
hence it is designated tuiiyam or brahmanyam padam (the 
fourth or Brahman-state) 

Mok$a or release which is the supreme goal of ma n is 
not a post mortem state. It can be realized even here (Lha). 
while in embodiment,^® We have freely used with reference 
to mok?a such words as 'attainment' and 'realization*. 
These expressions, however, should be understood in the 
figurative sense. Mok^ is the eternal and inalienable 
nature of the self. It is not something in the future, as 
what-is-to-be-accomplished. It is already there; it has 
always been there; it alone is real. He who knows this is 
said to be released; he is a jivanmukta.^ Because he has 
attained full omniscience and is free from the deltision of 
duality, there is nothing which he can desire to possess and 

Sa GK, IV, 91. 
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enjoy. He is not elated by praise nor depressed by blame. 
He does not offer obeisance to any, nor does he perform 
any rite. He has no fixed home, and subsists on what 
comes his way. He is like a non-conscious being, and lives 
as he likes.’* Since he has attained selfi^overeignty, he is 
a law unto himself. But his conduct can never he immoral 


though he has no obligations. Virtues like humility, equani¬ 
mity, calmness, and self-control are natural to him.’® His 
is the immortal state which is deep and unfathomable, 
unborn, ever the same, and free from fear." He sees the 
truth everywhere. He delights in the truth and does not 
swerve from it, for he is himself the truth.* 
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CHAPTER IX 


gaudapada and buddhism 

m 

There has been a persistent charge levelled against 
Advaita that it is pseudo-Buddhism, and its leaders have 
been characterized by their critics as propagandists for 
Bauddha views under the guise of orthodoxy. The great 
Sankara who consolidated the Advaita system by writing 
extensive commentaries on the three prosthdnas as well as 
independent works both in prose and verse has been accused 
of preaching the Bauddha doctrine under the false name of 
mayavada. In the Podma-purdTui ^iv^is said to have de^ 
dared to Parvad« 

mayavadam asac chastram pracchannam bauddham 
ucyatct 

mayaiva kathitam devi, kalau brahmanarupini. 

'The doctrine of maya which is a false teaching and is said 
to be a disguised form of Buddhism was taught by me alone, 
O devi, having assumed the form of a Brahmin in the Kali 
age.'^ The device which is employed in this verse is nothing 
new. It is the time-honoured method of rejecting the doc¬ 
trine Without appearing to insult the teacher. The C^rvaka 
system, for instance, is unorthodox, anti-Vedic, and ungodly. 
But the promulgator thereof is no mean a person. He is 
Brhaspati, the wise preceptor of the gods, according to the 
epics and the Furanas. He is said to have spread this doc¬ 
trine among the Asuras, with a view to send them to their 
doom, Buddha himself has been received into later 
Hinduism as an avatara of Vi^nu. But the philosophy 
which he taught was not for the orthodox; it was designed 

1. See the Paelinapueffna ch- AjiandasramA Sanskrit 

Series., Vel. 4, jjp. 1634-^. Advaita is Included amcn^ the tiuxasa siTtraSr 
Here are a few mere Uiies from the same wctrk: 
parStmajivaypr aikyam maniS^lra pratip&dyate 
brahmane "jya svsyaip rupaip ntfiguRtjp vfik^te mayi, 
ssrvasya jaguteW mchanaiiliazp kalau yu^ 
vedarlhavan mahisistraip yad-avaldlkem^ 
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to delude the wicked and the fallen.* So there is nothing 
suipnsmg in the accusation that is brou^t against Sankara 
and other teachers of Advaita that they are pseudo- 
Bauddhas. Sankara himself may be honoured, and yet his 
teaching may be rejected by those who are opposed to 
Advaita. 

1 

Alleged Borrowings from Bvddkism 
One of the main grounds on which Sankara Is branded 
as a veiled Bauddha is that his philosophical progenitor, 
Gaudapada, was en rapport with Buddhism. Louis De La 
Vallee Poussin writes, "One cannot read the Gaudapada- 
without being struck by the Buddhist character of 
the leading ideas and of the wording itself. The author 
seems to have used Buddhist works or sayings, and to have 
adjusted them to his Vedantic design; nt^ more, he finds 
pleasure in obuble entendre. As Gaudapada is the spiritual 
grandfather of Sankara, this fact is not insignificant,*** 
Especially in the Alata^anti-prakarana the critics find 
Gaudapada making use approvingly of Bauddha arguments, 
and they believe that he accepts the conclusions of Bud¬ 
dhism, Max Walleser says that the fourth book of the 
Gaudapadiya attacks the realistic doctrines of both the 
Sahkhyas and the Vaiie^ikas and asserts its doctrines of 
monism, illusion and negativism in language strongly re¬ 
miniscent of the Buddhist schools.* Hermann Jacobi holds 

a J. E. Carpenter! TheUm in JlfetUMwnl India, p. 34S: “It u not a 
little ciirbna that the Smithem receoswiB (el the MaMbhdrtifa) In addins an 
aratAra sj the Buddha, should explain that in this hnpeiwnatton, clothed in 
yellow $nd with shaven head, his nblect would be to ennfuse men and lead 
them Bstrey ” 

See also the Padwtapui^wi (uttarakl^da^ ch. 26S:> 
dhi^an^na tatha proktam caiv^amatl^aifhiitaiiv 
dsJtyenim n^aidtrthaya buddha-rupiiu. 

See Theamlonbuu H {d Id 12); 

^'God shall send them strong delusion^ that they should believe a Ee^ that 
theY ^ mi^t be damned wbo believed not the truth, but bad pleasure iu 
tmnghteousnesa.** 

a. IRAS (19W. p. 134, 

4. See IRAS p- 13«3, 
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that Gau^pada has used the very same arguments as the 
Buddhists to prove the unreality of the external objects of 
our perceptionSj and that there is a near relation, amount¬ 
ing almost to identity, between the epistemology of the 
jSunyavadins or Vijhanavadins on one side and Gaudapada's 
mayavada on the other® Surendranath Dasgupta believes 
that there is su£Bcient evidence in the karik^ for thinking 
that Gaudapada was possibly himseh a Buddhist, aSad con¬ 
sidered that the teachings of the Upani^ads tallied with those 
of Buddha.® He writes, “Gau^apada assimilated all the 
Buddhist Sunyavada and Vijhanavada teachings, and 
thought that these held good of the ultimate truth preached 
by the Upan4ads.”^ 

By far the most searching and detailed examination of 
the question of Gaudapada's indebtedness to Buddhism has 
been made by Professor V. Bhattachaiya in the Introduc¬ 
tion to the Kdrikd which he has edited and in his annota¬ 
tions especially of the verses of the fourth prakarana. It is 
his view that Gaudapada has accepted or approved of the 
Bauddha doctrines and advocated them throughout the 
Kdrifcd.® The first evidence that is adduced by Professor 
Bhattacharya to prove that Gaudapida has borrowed from 
the Bauddha writeis is that the Acarya ‘has quoted almost 
fully, partially or subsiantialLy from works of some cele¬ 
brated Buddhist teachers who flourished between 200 A.D. 
and 400 A.D.’® N^arjuna, Aryadeva, Maitreyanatha or 
Asahga, and possibly Ya^mitra, would seem not only to 
have supplied Gaudapada with philosophic thoughts to 
adopt, but also with model verses to follow in his composi¬ 
tion of the Kdrikd}^ The quotations from the works of the 

5. MOS (1913), 52 1 54 

See A fffsiory of fndiati VoL I, p. 423. 

T. rbid.. p. 4^, 
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Bauddha writers are by no means accidental or out of the 
way, since they fit so well into the thought-scheme of 
Gaudapada, The idealistic schools of Buddhism, Vijfiana- 
vada and Madbyainika, must have appealed to him as 
sponsormg views very much like his own, and so without 
any hesitation or scruple he has made use of the arguments 
advanced by these Bauddha schools to prove his conclu¬ 
sions. The two main doctrines be teaches in the Kdrikd are 
the imreality (vaitathya) of the world and its absolute non- 
or%mation (ajati). The former doctrine is advocated by 
the Vijhanavadins, and the latter is proved by the Madh- 
yamikas, Gaudapada has fully utilized their lines of 
thought and has expressed his complete agreement with 
their views. 

The doctrine that there is no external reality is com¬ 
mon, says Professor Bhattachaiya, to both Gaudapada and 
the Vijh^avadins. The world, according to both, is a 
figment of the imagination (kalpita). Beading the fourth 
quarter of karika, II, 4, as samvrtattvam lui bhid^ote 
(instead of samvrtatvena bbid|/ate)i the Professor argues 
that for Gaudapada, as lor the Vijnanavadins, there is no 
difference whatever between the world of waking and the 
world of dreams. Both are samurta, enclosed within the 
body. Just as the things imagined in dream are seen inside 
the body, the objects of the waking world also are really 
observed only within the body, for they are equally the pro¬ 
ducts of imagination. Their appearance outside of us is but 
an illusion. As Dinnaga says, that which is of the nature of 
an object of cognition within appears as if outside.^^ The 
position of Gaudapada is substantially the samei 

The illustrations used by him for establishing the 
illusoriness of the world are the same as those found in 
Vijuanavada works. We have seen above that he makes use 
of the dream analogy. And this, in the view of Prof. 

11, 1: y^d auUtr jn^ysrupKip tad baMrv&d 

See p. la 
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Bhattachaiya, is a usage borrowed £rora Vijnanavada, The 
reasons given by Gaudapada for characterizing the worlds 
of dream and waking as unreal are the same as those of 
Buddhist subjectivism. He compares the universe to 
gandharva-Ttagara; and the word gandharva-nagara ‘is not 
pre-Buddhist and is frequently used in Buddhist works/*^ 
The example of magic-elephant (maya-hastin)'^ is to be 
found in Buddhist literature.” The simile of the fire-brand 
(alata) which Gaudapada employs in the fourth prakara^ 
is a favourite one with the Bauddhas. The arguments which 
he puts forward in this connection are all drawn from 
Bauddha writings.^® 

Both Gaudapada and the Vijnanavadms believe that 
the external world is citta-spondito, a vibration of the mind. 
Even as regards the procedure, there seems to be agreement 
between them. In karika IT, 16, Gaudapada says that the 
jiva is first imagined, and then the various things are 
posited. Prof. Bhattacharya identifies this jiua-IcalpaTid 
with what the Bauddhas call saikdyadr^}^ 

Citta, manas, or vijnana is the sole reality, according 
to the Vijnana-vadins. Gaudapada calls it jnana, which, 
as the commentator explains, is jnaptimatra.” The 
atmasamstha-jnana of which Gaudapada speaks in karika 
HI, 38, is the same, says Prof. Bhattacharya, as the 
vijnaptimatra or vijnanamatra of the Buddhist Vijnanava¬ 
dms.’® The Advaita teacher agrees with the Vijnanavada 
in its view that there is nothiug real but the citta or vijnana, 
and that the so-called external world is only a manifestation 
of the mind,’® Since there are no real objects with which 

12 . s» A£, p. 38. 

13. GK, IV, M. 

li. M. pp, 152-153. 

15. See p. 157. 

16. See A£, p. 26- 

17. GK. m, 33: p, 18 . 

18. AS, p-73. 

10 , AS, p. 165 , 
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the mind could come into contact, jnana is said to be, like 
the sky, unattached (asahga); and for die same reason 
jnana is non-diflFerent from the object known (jneyabhinna- 
jnana),®® 

Gaudapada makes extensive use, it is urged, of the 
Madhyamika modes of reasoning to prove that there is 
nothing which originates. The doctrine of non-or^ination 
(ajati) which Gaudapada advocates is essentially a Madhya¬ 
mika view. Nagarjuna’s Modfij/oniaJcafcdrifcd begins with 
the words ‘anirodham anut p a d a m* (there is neither suppres¬ 
sion nor origination). This nitutpdda, observes Prof. Batta- 
charya, is thoroughly discussed and established in that work 
as in othere. And what Gaudapada does is to accept the 
doctrine and commend it to his followers. The Professor 
says, *It is to be noted here that Gaudapada is a Vedantist, 
and yet he accepts the doctrine of non-origination of the 
Advayavadins or Buddhists expressing his approval. He 
does not see any use disputing with them and invites 
apparently his Vedantist followers to listen to him as to 
why this view cannot be disputed.’®' Like the Sahkhyas, 
Naiyajdkas, and the Vaiiesikas, the Vedantins were also 
originally believers in the doctrine of origination, accord¬ 
ing to Prof. Hhattacharya. It was only after Gaudapada’s 
advocacy of ajdfi which is a Buddhist concept that his fol¬ 
lowers beginning with Sankara adopted it as an integral 
part of the Advaita system. Most of the karikas of the 
fourth prakarana are taken up with a justification of the 
doctrine of ajdti. And the methods of reasoning employed 
there are much the same as those of Nagarjuna. Special 
mention may be made of the four-pronged dialectic known 
as Catuskoti ® and of the thorough-going criticism of the 
concept of cause. If there Is to be origination, it must be 
of the existent from the existent, or of the existent from 

20. GK, rv, 1; AS, pp, S4-85. 
a. AS, p. 10?. 

22. See GK, IV, «; 
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the non-existent, or of the non-existent frorn the existent, 
or of the non-existent from the non-existent. Nagarjuna 
shows how none of these alternatives is intelligible.® 
Gau^pada agrees with him and maies use of his dialectic. 
He attacks the theory of origination in different ways 
through arguments gathered from Suddhist sources and 
arrives at the conclusion that non-origination is the highest 
truth.® 

The Bauddhas reject the two extreme theories of 
etemality (^fvatavada) and annihilation (ucchedavada), 
and adopt what is known as the Middle Path (madhyama 
pratipad). Gaudapada too says in kirika TV, 57, that there 
is nothing eternal, and no annihilation.® 

7Tie Bauddhas say that there are two truths, samvrli 
satya (practical or empirical truth), and paramartha satya 
(absolute, supreme, or transcendental truth), In the 
Madhyamika system, the samvrti is also called vyavahara 
or ^vaharika satya. While the samvrti is the means 
(upaya), the paramartha is the end (upeya). Now, it is 
well-known that in Advaita-Vedanta the doctrine of the two 
kinds of reality plays an important role. Gaudapida speaks 
of the birth of things through samvrti, and declares that non- 
birth or non-origination is the supreme truth,® Prof. Bhatta- 
charya thinks that the theory of the two truths was accept- 
by by Sankara ‘from the Buddhists through Gaudapada.’®^ 

Sometimes a threefold distinction of^truth or reality is 
made in the Advaita system: (1) pratibhisika-satya (appa- 
^tre^ty), (2) vy5vaharika-satya (empirical reality), and 
(3) p^amirthika-satya (supreme reality). A similar 
distinction is found in Buddhist works. There are three 


23. XJQ, 12. 

34. AS, p, cmdlj, 

25. Ai, p, I€2. 

26. GfC. IV. 57. 
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characteristics (laksana) or natures (svabhava) of a thing, 
according to the Bauddhas, viz., (i) parikalpita ‘imagined', 
(ii) paratantra ‘dependent,* and (iii) paiinispanna 'perfect-' 
Vasubandhu explains the threefold characteristics by means 
of an example. The magidan conjures up an elephant by 
his magical power. The elephant appears, but it is devoid 
of conteit. There is no elephant in reality; there is only an 
empty form. ‘Here the elephant is porifeolpita; the form of 
the elephant is paratantra, and the absence of the elephant 
is pannispanna-' "Of these three loJcsanos or svobhflVfls," 
says Prof. Bbattacharya, "the first, parikalpita, may roughly 
be compared in the system of the Advaita Vedanta of 
Sankara with prdftbhdsilca satya ‘the truth that exists only 
in appearance;' as for example, mirage, or the appearance 
of a snake on a piece of string; paratentro with vydvahdrika 
satya 'the practical truth’, the phenomena in the waking 
state are its examples; and poriiiispanna with pdramarthika 
'supreme or transcendental truth,’ e.g.. Brahman of 
the Vedmitins,”® 

Gaudapada refers to three kinds of jnana (knowledge) 
in karikas, TV, 87-88: (i) laukika (mundane), (ii) Buddha 
laukika (pure mundane), and (hi) lokottara (supra- 
mundane). The first is the ordinary experience where there 
are both the object and its perception. In the second type 
of jnana, the unreality of the object is realized and the 
knowledge is with perception alone. In the third variety 
which is the highest there is neither the object nor the 
perception, as the mind rests in itself alone, being com¬ 
pletely suppressed. These kinds of knowledge are discussed 
thoroughly in Yogacara texts. And Prof. Bbattacharya 
thi pW^ that, as such a division of jnana is not to be found in 
the Upanisads, Gaudapada must have copied it from 
Buddhism.^ 


28. pp. 17S-7S. 
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As regai-ds the means and the goaJ also, Prof. Bhatta- 
charya believes that Gaudapada was greatly influenced by 
Bauddha views. In karika III, 36, the Professor sees a 
reference to the stage in snmadhi known in Buddhism as 
arpand which is above the stage of upac&ra. In the upacdra 
samadhi the mind is concentrated on its object, but not un¬ 
interruptedly; in the orp^ samadhi, the mind attains one- 
pointedness.®® In the next karika m, 37 there is a refer¬ 
ence to acalasaTiiddhi which is also recognized in Buddhism. 

At the end of the third prakarapa and at the beginning 
of the fourth, Gaudapada speaks of asparsayoga. This 
word, says Prof. Bhattacharya, does not occur in the 
Upanisads, despite Sankara’s assurance to the contrary. 
The literal meaning of the word is 'the yoga in which there 
is no contact, or the faculty of perception by touch’. 
Though this state corresponds to the asampTajndto, samadhi 
of the yoga system, it is not called asparsa^yoga anifwhere 
in that system. Therefore the Professor is inclined to think 
that it refers to the ninth or the last of nine dhyanas or 
meditations called anup/Utvavihira. (Pali anupubbanihoTfl) 
or the successive states of dhydna which the Buddha taught 
and are found frequently in Buddhist texts.^’ The ninth 
dhyana is called sainjridveditaniTodha or the cessation or 
complete suppression of consciousness and sensation. This 
is what is said to happen in asporsayogo, Taking the cue 
from Gaudapada’s statement in karika in, 39, that asparsa¬ 
yoga is very difficult to realize, Professor Bhattacharya 
gives the meaning osuk hayoga to as2»ir^yoga. This is how 
he derives it: The word osparsanikdra is used frequently 
in Buddhist works, fl'parm means siifeha, 'joy, content, 
ease, comfort*; spariavihdra is a state with it; and osparso- 
vihdra is its opposite. It is in this sense that oiparsayoga 
is to be understood. Though this yoga is difficult to attain, 
it is stated to be conducive to the happiness of all beings 

30. AS, p. 71, 
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(soTvOlWttuftwIchfl) < Tills Is also to b© found in Buddbist 
writings.®® Though the word nsporsayoga may be inteipre- 
ted in several ways, the best interpretation is to be bad, 
observes Prof. Bhattacharya, in Asahga’s YagdcaTabhumi. 
“We know from it that in the stage of nirodha&amapatti the 
citta or mind is completely suppressed, hence there is no 
experience whatsoever. But in this stag® called uyuttJiOTitt 
‘rising up’ one has three kinds of sporia ‘experience’ known 
as dwiTtjyaj akincatiyfl, and ttnimilta. The word spflTsa in 
such cases means ‘experience’ or 'that which is experienced , 
spri meaning here ‘to experience’. Now, because in the 
yoga caUed nirodhasamdpatti there is no sparSa of anything, 
it is rightly named asparsayoga."^ 

The state of mind which is called nirodha or niroana by 
the Bauddhas is known as Brahman in Vedanta. This is the 
satitmuTn honum of both the Bauddhas and the Vedantins. 
The Bauddhas aspire to attain it, where a revolution or 
change of the recipient (i.e., alayavijnina) is said to take 
place. The Yogacara texts describe it as dsrayaparavftti. 
It is also called dkarmadhdtu (the essence of reality) , which 
is illumined for all. Gaudapada renders an account of this 
end in the fourth prakarna “ He calls it also saruujnata 
(omniscience) which, according to Prof. Bhattacharya, is 
more in keeping with the Buddhist point of view than with 
the Vedantbt*® for the omnisceace that is referred to here 
is Buddhahood (bitdd/Mitva).®* 

In the opinion of Prof. Bhattacharya, the tenor of the 
entire fourth prakarajEia is Buddhist. ‘In Book IV Gaudapada 
discussed nothing directly of the Vedanta,* says the 
Professor, ‘as nothing Vedantic will be found therein.'®’ 

3Z. AS, p. srr. 

■ 33. P. S9. 
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At the veiy outset Gau^pada pays hocoage to the dvipadam 
vara (the foremost among who is no other that* the 

Buddha. The author of the asparsayoga to whom the 
Acaiya renders homage in karika IV, 2, is also the Buddha. 
Towards the end of the prakarana he declares ‘naitad 
buddhena hhaytam’ (this was not said by the Buddha). 
That the Buddha said nothing is stated in the Buddhist 
works themselves. The grounds for such a statement are 
two: (i) pratydtrnadharmata, i.e., the nature (of the 
highest truth) which is realized in one’s own self, and (h) 
purdTfasthitidharmatdt i.e., the nature of the dements of 
existence that remains from the past. The first of these 
means that the final truth has to be realized by each for 
himself, as it caimot be attained through instruction from 
another. The paramdTtha is inexpressible by words. The- 
Buddha, therefore, did not say anything in fact, though 
people according to their own disposition think that he 
taught particular doctrines. The second ground for 
declaring that the Buddha said nothing is this: ‘What he is 
repoi-ted to have said was from the past. Nothing depends 
on the birth or absence of birth of the Tathagatas, the 
true nature of elements of existence rem ains always the 
same.’ Gaudapada agrees with the Bauddhas in their 
belief that the Buddha did not say anything. Besides these 
references to Gautama the Buddha, at several places in the 
fourth prakarajja the Advaita teacher cites the view's of 
the Bauddhas and approves of them. 

We have already referred to the fact that Gau^pada 
makes use of the arguments of the Madhyamika view in the 
Alata^ntiprakarana, and that he cites illustrations for the 
unreahty of the world gathered from the Buddhist 
writings. Here it may be added that he employs in the 
fourth prakarana certain important terms in their specifi¬ 
cally Buddhistic meanings: e,g., dharma (element of exist¬ 
ence), sa/hgh&ta (aggregate), advaya (free from the percep¬ 
tible object and the percipient, or neither of the two extreme 
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views), adhvan (time), krtaka (artificial), pmjnapti 
(practical denomination), samkiesa (impurity), samvrti 
(practical or empirical truth), airmitaka (a thing made of 
illusion or supernatural power), nimitta (specific appearance 
which is the cause of attachment, aversion, and delusion), 
dharma-dhutu (the essence of reality), suddha laukika (pure 
mundane), iokottara (supra'mundane), fc^nti (patience), 
ntmdna (quiescence), and tdyin (he who shows the way). 

Gaudapada explicitly refers to the Mahay^a by its 
synonym Agrayait^i in karika IV, 90. He says there that 
from the standpoint of the Agraydna are to be understood 
that which is to be abandoned (hepa), that which is to be 
known {jneya), that which is to be attained (dpya), and 
that which is to be matured (pdkj/a). Prof. Bhattacharya 
observes that, according to Asanga, the first two, viz., heya 
and jneya are paratantra and parikalpita. suabhdnos respec¬ 
tively, dpya is the dharma-dhatu which is parinispannet, and 
pdkj^a refers to the act of maturing by discipline for the 
attainment of the Absolute. The Professor’s opinion is 
that it is of these that Gaudnpada speaks in the karika 
under reference.^ 

In the last verse of the Kdrikd Gau^apada ofiers his 
salutations to that state (podo) which is diffi cult to be 
seen, very deep, equal, fearless, and free from variety. 
Prof. Bhattacharya identifies the state which is the object 
of adoration here as the Buddhist nirud^. 

It is worth remembering at this stage that there is a 
difference in approach to the problem we are at present 
discussing as between the classical critics of Advaita and 
some of the modem interpreters of the system like 
Prof. Bhattacharya. While for the classical critics Advaita 
was suspect because of its doctrinal similarity to Bud¬ 
dhism to the modem interpreters the similarity appears 

38. AS, pp. iss^-ai». 
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to be but natural because both Advaita and Buddhism 
draw from the same source, viz-, the philosophy of the 
Upani^ds. According to the former, the connection of 
Advaita with Buddhism is a case of misalliance ^ and by 
this unholy association the system of Advaita has itself 
become unorthodox. In the view of the latter, however, to 
characterize Buddhism as unorthodox is wrong, for there is 
nothing in it which is revolting to the teachings of the 
Upani^ds. Prof, Bhattacharya, for instance, says that a 
very large number of passages in the Upani^ds may easily 
be explained from the Vijnanavada point of view.® 

It is against such a background that we should under¬ 
stand the conclusion at which the Professor arrives regard¬ 
ing the Buddhist character of Gaudapada’s teachings. He 
readily grants that Gaudapada is a Vedantin whose main 
purpose in the Kdrifca is to expound the Vedanta- And 
among the Vedantins Gaudapada is an Advaitin, the 
highest truth to him being advaita, non-duality.^ Prof, 
Bhattacharya even goes to the extent of saying that Gauda- 
pada, though much influenced by the Buddhist thoughts, 
maintains his position as a Vedantin" He believes that 
there are ‘two schools of Vijiianavadins (1) Ved^tists 
headed by Gaudapada, and (2> Buddhists with Maitreya at 
the head.’® In both the schools the external world is the 
creation or transfonnation of the mind. And Gaudapada 
agrees with the Madhyamika conclusion also, viz., that 
ajdti is the highest truth. Ail this is possible because the 
difference between Vedanta and Buddhism is very slight, 
and Buddhism itself owes much to the Upanmds.® Such 
is the view of Professor Bhattacharya. 

39^ See hia eii. of IHQ, VoL 10, p. li. 
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Criticisms AnsiiJered 

We shall now turn to a critical examination of the 
view set forth above. At the outset it must be pointed out 
that, when the critics hurl the charge of pseudo-Buddhism 
against Advaitap they use the word ‘Buddhism’ rather in 
a vague and general sense. Surely, it cannot he their inten¬ 
tion to derive Advaita from the realistic schools of 
Buddhism. What they do mean is that the early trachers 
of Advaita, especially Gaudapada and following him 
Sankara, have borrowed largely from the Bauddha 
writers belonging to the idealistic schools of Vijnanavada 
or Yogacara and Madhyamika or Sunyavada. In this 
respect both the classical critics and the modem interpreters 
referred to above agree. The doctrine of the unreality of 
the world, and the theory of non-origination are found to 
be common as between the idealistic schools of Buddhism 
and Advaita. Most of the critics believe that these are 
not Upani^adic doctrines, and so, their conclusion is that 
Advaita must have borrowed them from the Mahayana 
schools. And the earliest teacher who effected this borrow¬ 
ing, in their view, is Gaudapada. 

Now, it is true that certain passages and phrases in 

Gaudapada’s Karikd, especially in the AlataSanti-prakarana, 

resemble parallel ones in the works of Buddhist writers like 
¥ 

Nagarjuna and Asanga. It b also to be admitted that 
Gaudapada makes use of the idealbtic arguments of the 
Mahayana schools, while refuting the position of the realists. 
It b a fact too that he employs expressions borrowed 
from Bauddha terminology> But the question b; can it be 
said on the ground of these that Gaudapada agreed with 
the conclusions of the Bauddha idealists and that he com¬ 
mended them to the followers of the Vedanta? Our answer 
b in the negative, and we proceed to state the reasons, 
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The doctrine of the unreality of the world ls^ no doubt, 
common to Gauddapida and Vijnanavada. And the Advalta 
teacher, like the Vijfianavadin, establishes the unreality 
by comparing the external universe to the world of dreams. 
But he does not ignore the empirical difference between the 
things of the waking world and the contents of dream. 
Prof. Bhattachaiya’s emendation of karika U, 4, therefore, 
is unnecessary and without any sound basis. As we have 
shown in an earlier chapter,^ Gaudapada concedes to the 
world of waking relative objectivity and tmiversality which 
do not belong to the world of dreams. Dihnaga may well 
say that what is really within appears as if outside, because 
he is a subjectivist. But to the Advaitin the concept of 
‘inside' is as much a product of illusion as the notion of 
'outside.' Reality, in his view, is not the subject as 
distinguished from the object. 

'The argument that Gaudapada's philosophy and Vijna¬ 
navada mxxst be identical, because in both the same illustra¬ 
tions are used for establishing the unreality of the world, 
wdl not bear scrutiny. In the first place, there is a differ¬ 
ence in the use of the illustrations. As we have pointed out 
above, Gaudapada's pur|>ose in employing the analogy of 
the dream-world is not the same as that of the Vijnanavadin. 
Secondly, the illustrations do by no means constitute an 
original contribution of Vijnanavada to philosophical litera¬ 
ture. The example of the magic-elephant (Tndy^hastin) is 
derived from the well-known episode in the life of King 
Udayana, which has been dramatized by Bhasa. The simile 
of the fire-brand circle occurs in the Afoitrayani Upanisad, 
iv, 24: “He beholds Brahman fiashing like the circle of a 
whirling torch, in colour like the sun.”*® It is true that the 
Upanisad employs the term aldtacakra in a context different 
from that in which it is used by Gaudapada and the Bauddha 
writers. But this much is dear that the smule has a pre- 
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Buddhist origin. As Dr Carpenter says with reference to 
Gaudapada’s use of the simile, 'It was a familiar game of 
little boys in the evening to whirl a burning stick swiftly 
through the air, and produce the impression of a circle of 
light. The figure and its lesson are approached through an 
exposition of the contradictions involved in the conception 
of causality on the assumption of an eternal and all-inclusive 
Atman.”'** 

We have already admitted that Gaudapada presses into 
service the Vijnanavada arguments for establishing the 
illusoriness of the world. Sankara the commentator himself 
says that the karikas TV, 25-27 employ the arguments of the 
Vijnanavadins for the purpose of refuting the views of those 
who maintain the reality of external objects.” And karika 
IV, 28) according to him, is directed against the Vijnana¬ 
vada itself.*® The procedure followed by Gaudapada, then, 
is exactly similar to that adopted by the Absolute Idealists 
in the West in their criticism of the Healistic doctrines. 
Subjectivist arguments are advanced only to overthrow 
Healism. And when this is accomplished. Subjectivism it* 
self is subjected to unsparing criticism, and is finally dis¬ 
carded. So, the adoption of the arguments of Subjectivism 
as a procedural or methodological device does not mean that 
either Advaita or Absolutism is identical with Sub¬ 
jectivism.** 

4S. Thetsm hi MKHnepfll pr 

47. Mein. f?dn„ Vol 5^ p. l&B, 

4Sr See Heimeim Jacobies art- ofl SA.OS, VoL 33, p. 53;: ^lat 

the ptatemenl erf the commeiitator la right, is evident from Ih* natum d the 
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may aa well recognize the fraoc (of birds) in the air.*’ For here the ftinda- 
mentai doctrme of the Viininavidins, which ndmlts only a coiitingoits Row of 
momentary ideas b clearly refeired to and confuted. 
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Using the terminology o£ VijnanavSda, Gaudapida says 
that the world is the result of the vibration of citta (citta- 
spandita).^ But what he means by citta in this context is 
not the content'less mind which is the reality, accoi'ding to 
the Vijhanavadin, but the Self ( Atman),That the self 
posits itself in the form of a plurality through mayS is 
clearly stated by him in karika II, 12. As regards the state* 
ment of Gaudspada in karika U, 16 that the fiva is posited 
first and thereafter the various kinds of things appear, there 
is no need to think that it is inspired by the Bauddha con* 
ception of satfcdyodrsti, Anandagiri, in his gloss on the 
karika, quotes the Taittinya text which says, ‘Having creat¬ 
ed it, he entered it,’** Brahman, according to the Upanisad, 
is saf or reality; it thought ‘May I become many’ and 
performed tapas; having performed tapos, it created all this ; 
having created, it entered all this, and became what is with 
form and what is without form. In the Chdndogya^ there 
is a passage which reads: “That shining Being (i.e., that 
which had produced fire, water, and earth), thought, ‘Let 
me now enter those three beings (fire, water and earth) 
with this living self (jiva atman) , and let me reveal names 
and forms.’ ” Here, again, we have a reference to the entry 
of the primal Being in the form of the jiva into what it 
created. And so, there is sufficient authority in the Upani- 
sads themselves for Gaudapada’s statement that the jiva 
was posited first. 


See M. Hii^noa'a Ouelime^ cj Jndidfi p. Y-g^- 
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There is only an apparent similarity between the 
metaphysical doctrines of Advaita and Vijnanavada. The 
Advaitin’s conception of the Self is that it is of the nature 
of consciousness fdt or caitanya). He refers to the Sell 
by such terms as jhana> prajhana, and vijnana. Sometimes, 
he even calls it citta. But what he means by these expres¬ 
sions is not the sa m e as the void mind which is the sole 
reality, according to the Vijnanavadin. While for the 
Vijnanavadin only a succ^sion of ideas is true, the entire 
external world being a creation of the mind, for the Advaitin 
the eternal consciousness which is changeless and immutable 
is the ultimate reality. 

This is admitted by Prof, Bbattacharya himself. He 
says that the real difference between Vedanta and Vijnana¬ 
vada is 'with regard to the intervention of the Atman with 
whom maya is connected in the first, and his denial in the 
second where the is with the In the system 

of Advaita the eternal Atman is the sole reality and the 
substrate of illusion, and maya is the power of Ulusion, In 
the Vijnanavada, on the contrary, the m ind creates the 
objects, impelled by the impressions (vasana) left behind 
by past experiences in a beginningless series. The Pro¬ 
fessor makes the distinction between the two schools even 
clearer elsewhere.® The Atman or Brahman of the 
Upanbads is nitya or idivata (eternal), while the vi|hana 
of the Bauddhas is momentary (k^anika), as it changes 
every moment. The nijfiana 'does not, therefore, move 
forward as one and the same (ekam abhinnam), but 
continues in an uninterrupted stream (santati) as the flood 
with its currents (srotosd o^havat). This continuity has no 
beginning, nor has it an end (anddt-nidka'na) till nirvana, 
Now as through all the moments the Alayavijnana continues 
it is dhmtuo and not While the Self is eternal and 

54. AS, p. 

55. p. exit 
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ever the same* in the view of the Advaitinj the citta or 
vijnlma of the Banddha idealist is a series of momentary 
cognitions." 

Another dlfEerence between Advaita and Vijhanavtda 
follows as a corollary from the distinction jiist explained. 
The Self, according to the Advaltin, is the non-dual Reality; 
there is nothing else besides it which is real. The dtta of 
the Vijn^avadin, on the contrary, is not a single reality; 
it is a cognitional series; and there is an unlimited number 
of such vijnana—series. Hence the doctrine of the Yogacara* 
Bauddha, though idealistic, is pluralistic.^ 

It is true that some exponents of Vijnanavada speak 
of a cosmic or absolute consciousness (alayavijhana), 
besides the continuously changing stream of individual 
consciousness (pravrttivijn^a). The dlayamjiidna is even 
conceived as the absolute background of all phenomena, 
technically called tathatd or sucbness. The author of the 
Nyayamanjan, Jayanta Bhafta, describes this view as 
Vijnanadvaita " Outside India it was developed to such an 
extent that it could scarcely be distinguished from Absolu¬ 
tism. But it must be remembered that the transformation 
of Vijnanavada into a type of Advaita was effected under 
the influence of Upanisadic thought® and that it is not con¬ 
sistent with the theories of momentariness and unsubstantia- 
Uty of things that are the common heritage of all schools of 
Buddhism. Hence it is that the haTikSvatdra sounds a note 
of warning against the heresy of thinking that the concep- 

56. In view of this vltaJ difiercnee admitted by Prof, BhattadiArya bhn- 

self, it seenu to us that he la not justified tn concludii^ Gaudapoda'A 
Brahman and the eitta in of the Yoslcaras aro in faet the same 

thfnfi wjth the only one differeiKe that while the former is nUya the latter is 
ohrMoo, See AS^ odh. 
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tion of ta,thQ,td is paraHel to the Brahman or Absolute of the 
Vedanta.^ The Upanisadic Brahman is Being, whereas the 
ultimate vijnana of the Yogacara is only Becoming 

It has been urged by Prof. Bhattacharya that the doc¬ 
trine of non-origination (ajati) is accepted by Gaud^pnda 
from the Madhyanuka, and that the doctrine was unknown 
to Vedanta before him. This assertion, however, is not 
warranted by the facts. It is to be noted, first, that Gau^s- 
pada establishes the doctrine of non-origination in the 
Advaita-prakarana on the groimd of Scriptural texts; and 
it is to support his conclusion by Independent reasoning that 
he adopts in the fourth prakarana the prasahgika method 
anH criticizes the concept of causality. The maj/at^dda or 
vivartavadu is implicit in the teachings of the Upanisads. 
Of the Upanisadic seersi we see in Yajnavalkya a doughty 
champion of the trans-phenomenal {nisprapanca) view, 
Gaudapada is only a continuator of Yajnavalkya’s thought, 
and not an innovator who introduced alien ideas into 
Vedanta. Secondly, it is to be borne in mind that, while 
for the Madhyamika nothing is bom because there is noth¬ 
ing real, for Gaudapada the self which is the sole reality 
is unborn, because it is eternal. This is admitted by even 
such a relentless critic as Faddegon. He is of the view that 
‘the Vedanta of the Gaudnpadiya Karika and of Sankara 
are indeed more closely connected with Nagarjuna's 
Madhyamika school than with the Vijnanavada’, and says 
that ‘the fact that Madhyamikas were detested by the 
Advaita-Vedantins can only illustrate the blindness of 
sectarianism, but cannot mislead an objective historian with 
reference to the real historical connection of facts.’ But he 
is candid enough to add: ‘Madhyamikas and Advaitavadins 
agree in methods, in as far as they both accept the 
prasahgika argumentation or research of antinomies in 
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Human thought, but whereas the Madhyamikas conclude 
that the world and all existence is nothing but a meaning¬ 
less chaos of momentary sensations, the Vedantlns think that 
these antinomies show exclusive existence of Absolute 
Being/®® Thus there is an essential point of difference 
between the Madhyamika view and the doctrine of Advaita 
which the critics, while feeling constrained to admit, seek 
either to minimize or explain away without any justifica¬ 
tion whatsoever. 

The author of the KharjAana-kkanda-khddya puts the 
difference between the two schools thus: this is the differ¬ 
ence between the Bauddhas and the Brahmavadins—while 
the former declare the indeterrainability of all, the latter 
hold that the entire universe, with the exception of 
consciousness (vijnana), is other than either what is real 
or what is unreal. Thus in Advaita-Vedanta the Self which 
is of the nature of pure consciousness is recognized as the 
sole reality,*® And Gaudapada as a staunch Vedantin holds 
steadfastly to the doctrine of the non-dual Absolute, and 
does not subscribe to the Madhyamika view of total un¬ 
reality. Although the entire Karikd is witness to thb truth, 
we shall cite here a signiffcant passage. Karika 11, 38, runs 
thus: 

tattvam adhyatmikam drs^va tattvarn dr^a tu 
bahyatah, 

tattvibhutas tadaramas tattvad apracyuto bhavet. 

"Having seen the truth which is inside, and having seen 
the truth which is outside as well, one becomes the truth 
itself, revelling therein; and being such, one should not fall 
away from the truth,’ 

See The VaUeyik* p. 65- 

Also 1910, p. 13©: Na^^ima develc^ped the dJalectieal method ol 
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A parallel to this karika may be found in the foilowmg 
verse which is quoted as a saying of the Bhagavat in the 
Madhyamakaortti: 

Siinyam adhyatmikam paiya paiya sunyam bahirgatam, 
na vidyate so’pi ka^id yo bhavayati Sunyatam, 

'See the void which is withinj and see the void which 
is without* He too does not exist who contemplates the 
void.*“ A comparison of these two passages will clearly bring 
out the contrast between Gaud^pSda's view and the Madhya- 
mika doctrine. To the Advaita teacher the tattua is ah, 
whereas to the Madhyaraika all is ^nya (void, i.e., 
nistattva), and there is no one even to witness the void. 

It has heen argued that the sHityatd of the Madhyamika 
is not 'nodiingness’ but the same as the Brahman of the 
Upanisads; it is called ^Unya because it appears as nothing 
from the empirical standpoint. The reason advanced in 
such an argument is that siinya in the sense of an absolute 
void is inconceivable, and that a total denial of aU things 
without the implication of a positive ground is impossible. 
Now, this is precisely the critidsm of the thinkers of the 
orthodox schools passed on the Madhyamika. In their view, 
the Madhyamika is a nihilist and occupies, therefore, a self- 
stultifying position.® Nor may it be said that these thinkers 
have misconstrued the content of the Madhyamika meta¬ 
physics; for some eminent leaders of that S 3 rstem have 
explicitly stated that they believe in no reality whatsoever. 
CandraMrtl, for instance, mocks at the critic who is incapa¬ 
ble of conceiving an absolute negation, “by comparing him 
to a person who, when told that he would get nothing, 
expected that ‘nothing’ would actually be given to him/’® 

64. p. 348. 

65. It is not the Hindu philosophtrs adone that trlng this charge 
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When the charge of nihilism is levelled against his view, 
Candrakirti does not refute it On the contrary, he admits 
that his view is philosophical nihilism as distinguished from 
the common or vulgar nihilism. The difference between 
the two types of nihilism is not in the conclusion, but only 
in the method of reaching it. While the nihilism of the 
vulgar is dogmatic, that of the Madhyamika is reasoned, 
since it is the result of a logical Einalysis of experience. 
The difference is illustrated by comparing the Madhyamika 
to a witness who speaks in a court of law against a thief, 
fully knowing that he has committed the theft; and the com¬ 
mon nihilist, to one who also speaks against the thief and 
who, though not uttering a falsehood, is spea king not from 
knowledge, but through some bias or other.Thus it is 
evident that the Madhyamika does not favour the concep¬ 
tion of a positive ultimate. And as Poussin observes, ‘The 
claim of the Buddhists to be ^nyatdvddins, “doctors of the 
voidness,” not hrakmavddinSf cannot be set aside: philo¬ 
sophers must be credited with the opinions they profess to 
cherish.’® 

The Madhyamika system derives its name from the fact 
that it professes to occupy a position midway between 
extreme affirmation and extreme negation. The heresies of 
existence and non-existence are sought to be avoided. But 
unfortunately not a few of the Madhyamika texts offend 
against the Middle Path by sponsoring the view of non¬ 
existence. They hold that nothing Is eternal and nothing 
is annihilated because there is, in fact, nothing. When 
Gaudapada says in fcarika IV, 57, that there is no etemality 
for things nor annihilation, he does not mean that there is 

67. IbiiL, p. 22?. 

6S. JRAS. 1910, p. 133. 
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no reality whatsoever. He declares here, in eflfect, that the 
origination of all things is but apparent^ as it is conditioned 
by samv^i or avidya, and so nothing that is of the empirical 
world is etemalj and that since all things are, in truth, the 
supreme realityf^ the Self, and so unborn, there is no 
annihilation. The Self alone is real; and as the empirical 
things are illusory, there is neither etemality nor destruc¬ 
tion for them, This is Vedanta and not the IVladhy^ka 
view, 

Nag^jtma, it is true, speaks of two kinds of truth, He 
says that the Buddha employed in his discourses two forms 
of instruction, the one conforming to absolute truth (para- 
martha satya), and the other to practical or empirical truth 
(lokasamvrti saiya) But this is a distinction without a 
difference for the Simyavadin. Appearance would have a 
meaning only if Reality is admitted. The Sunyavadin, how¬ 
ever, does not believe in any reality. Hence, where is the 
criterion which could effect the distinction between absolute 
reality and phenomenal reality? As Keith observes, ‘If we 
accept the strict doctrine of Nagarjuna, as interpreted by 
BuddhapaUta and Candraklrti, and accepted by S^tideva, 
we must admit that the phenomenal world has not merely 
no existence in absolute truth, but has even no phenomenal 
existence, difficult as this conception is, and numerous as 
are the failures of its holders exactly to express it.’" 

In the system of Advaita there is legitimate room for 
the distinction between paranidrtha and vyavahAra, because, 
according to it, Brahman or the Self is the supreme reality 
of which the world is an appearance. There is no need for 
the Advaitin to depend on the Bauddha for the theory of 
two truths, as the doctrine may well be derived from the 
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Upanisads. The Mwadaha. Uptmisad™ speaks of two kinds 
of knowledge, the higher and the lower, para vidya and 
apara vidj^. The lower knowledge is of the phenomenal, 
whereas the higher is of the trans'phenomenal. Under the 
former are to be included the four Vedas and their 
auxihary studies. The latter is that by which the 
Immutable is known. The apara vidya i$ really a vidya, 
nescience.’® para vidya is the wisdom of the 

Upanisads which are not to be confused with coUcca- 
tions of words.’* The trans-phenomenal reality whicli 
is the supreme truth (paramartha satya), in the termi¬ 
nology of the later Vedanta, and which is the content of 
the para vidya, is described by the the Muridaka almost on 
the model of Yajnavalkya's teachings in the BThadaranyaka. 
It is that which cannot be seen, nor seized, which has no 
origin nor properties, no eyes nor ears, no hands nor feet, the 
eternal, the aD-pervading, extremely subtle, the imperisha¬ 
ble; it is that which the wise regard as the source of all 
beings. Here, in these passages of the Mundaka, we have 
the germinal thoughts which should have naturally led to 
the formulation of the two levels of truth, the empirical and 
the absolute 

Ail talk of two kinds or levels of truth should be 
understood properly in the system of Advaita. There are 
not two independent or distinct truths, even as there are 
not two Brahmans. There is only one truth, the paramar'* 
thika, of which the vyavaharika is a semblance, or appear¬ 
ance. The appearance has no substance of its own; its 
reality comes feom and is reducible to the Absolute. 
Once this position is granted, it will not be difficult to 
admit that there may be grades in the vyavaha¬ 
rika. While the relative experience as a whole is called 

73 . I, 4 -S. 
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vyavahArika, a section of it which has less degr^ of 
reality than the so-called normal waking life is the pratibM- 
sika. Dreams and psychological delusions like mistaking 
a rope for a snake or the perception of nacre-silver fall 
under the latter category. These are sublated even in 
relative experience, whereas the metaphysical delusion or 
sams^a is removed only when there arises Brahman- 
intuition, 

A parallel doctrine is found in the Vijnanavada which 
recognizes three distinct forms of knowledge. The highest 
is the absolute or perfect knowledge (parinispanna), which 
“admits only the final purification of thought which means 
the disappearance of consciousness, the complete destruc¬ 
tion of the last thought element on which ensues Nirvana.*''® 
Lower than this is the realm of relative knowledge (para- 
tantra) embracing the entire series of momentary ideas 
into which Vijn^avada resolves the world of experience. 
The third class of knowledge is called imaginary (parikal- 
pita); and it comprises the ordinary delusions like mistaking 
the mirage for water or the dream objects for real things. 
But a little scrutiny will reveal, how baseless is the Vijnat- 
navada distinction between the paratantra and parikalpita. 
According to the system, there is not h i n g external. How, 
then, could a distinction he made between the contents of 
ordinary experience and the objects seen in dream or delu¬ 
sion? K the latter are parikalpita or imagined, the former 
are equally so. Hence, it is unintelligible how the Vijfiina- 
vadin could subscribe to the doctrine of the threefoldness 
of knowledge.” 
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In kaiikas IV, 87-88, Gaudapada refers to three kinds 
of knowledge, laukika, Suddha-laukika and iokottara. These 
terms are, no doubt, used by the Yogacara writers. In the 
Lankdvatara the three jn&ias are caUed, iaukika, Iokottara 
and lokottaratama respectively. But as we have already 
explained,™ Gaudapada uses the terms to teach the Upani- 
Sadie doctrine of three avasthas. That the terms employed 
by a particular set of thinkers may be borrowed by another 
set and used in senses slightly different from the original 
ones is proved by the history of Buddhism itself. Many of 
the terms that the Bauddhas use are taken from older litera¬ 
ture; but they are made to convey new meanings. So also, 
Gaudapada purposely employes Bauddha terminology in the 
fourth prakarana to express tus Vedantic thoughts. 

The argument based on the term asparsayoga and 
the meditation that it signifies is not conclusive. The 
critic identifies asparfiayoga with the ninth dhyana in 
Buddhism called ssiiijhaveditanirodha or nirodhasamapatti 
where there is complete suppression of the mind. But 
there seems to be no need for a search in Buddhist litera¬ 
ture for an analogue to the yoga which is taught by 
Gaudapada. The conception of yoga is pre-Buddhistic and 
can be traced to the Upanisads. In the iiCcthoixt'ni^ad it is 
said. When the five-fold (sense-) knowdedge, along with the 
mind, comes to cessation, and when the intellect too does 
not wanden that is called the highest attainment; this 
they regard as the yoga the steady holding up of the 
senses. Then one becomes free from distraction. Yoga 
indeed is the source and the end’.” Attachment of the 
mind to perishable objects is the cause of misery. To be 
free from misery, the flow of the mind towards the objects 
should be arrested. This is the purpose of yoga. Bhagavad- 
grtfa defines yoga as the separation of the mind from its 
contact with miserySankara sa 3 ^ in his commentary 
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on the Ka^ha that the state of the yogins is charactemed 
by separation from contact with all evil.** This is the 
negative aspect of yoga. The positive nature of yoga is 
that it helps self-realization. This is made clear by the 
ECindu Scriptures when they deal with yoga. Gaudapada 
evidently draws from these sources, when he speaks of 
asparSayoga. Even for the purely negative side of yoga, 
the niTodha of the Buddhist is not the only model, for in 
the yoga system the goal which is asamprajnata samadhi is 
conceived as a state of cessation of all mental activity. 

It is also to be noted that the term asparsayoga is not 
foimd in the Bauddha works. From the sense of the verses 
which describe this yoga, the critic draws the conclusion 
that it is the same as the samindveditanirodka of the Baud- 
dhas. Gaudapada says that this yoga is a samadhi or 
profound concentration and that it is very difficult to 
realize. From this Prof. Bhattacharya infers that the 
aspar§a-yoga of Gaudapada is the asukhayoga of the 
Bauddhas, ‘a yoga which is not one that can be attained 
with ease.’® But it would not be difficult to see that not 
only the yoga of the Bauddhas but also the yoga of the 
Vedantins (and, in fact, all yoga) is attained only after 
prolonged effort and striving. With reference to the aspar&a- 
yoga, Gaudepada says that ordinary yogins-shrink back 
from it, imagining fear where in reality there is no fear.® 
Concerning this statement. Prof. Bhattacharya remarks: 
“But what is the cause of their fear? Sankara rightly says 
that the so-called yogins think that it will annihilate the 
very self. Indeed, there is hardly any difference between a 
yogin in this state and a dead person, their respiration 
being completely stopped. So when the Blessed One 
entered that state, i.e., sanno-uedayitanirodhc before his 
parinirifana, Ananda took him to be dead. But the venera- 

&1. Ediu Voi, 4p p. 223: sarviimrtha-saiipyoga-TJyoga-Iak^a^ hlyam 
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ble Aniruddha said to him that that was not the case, the 
Blessed One having entered the stage of the dkyana called 
s<inTidvedayita.ni7odha> After a short time, however, he 
passed away. It is therefore quite natural that an untrained 
yogin should be afraid of it, as of death.’** Here it must 
be pointed out that there is a real difference between 
Ananda’s fear and the fear of the yogins of whom Gauda- 
pada speaks, Ihe yogins who are devoid of the knowledge 
of Vedanta are not afraid of physical death, but of losing 
their individuality in the Absolute; therefore it is that they 
recoil from the aspar^yoga. 

Though the term ttsp<irseiyoga is not found in the ' 
Upanisads and the Gltd, the topic is dealt with by them. 
And it is conceivable that Gaudapada coined the word to 
express the Vedantic teaching about yoga. The Bhagavad- 
ptfd uses the word sparia to mean sense-objects.*® From 
this it is easy to understand the sense in which Gaudpada 
employs the term aspatsayoga. While sparSayoga or con¬ 
tact with sense-objects is the cause of misery, aspai^ayoga 
or turning the mind away from them leads to happiness. 
The interpretation which Sankara puts on the word aspar- 
Sayoga is quite intelligible. The yoga is so called because it 
is devoid of all sporia consisting of relations,** 

As for Prof. Bhattacharya’s remark that in karikas, 
m, 36 and 37 there are references to the arpama samadhi 
and acala samadhi, we would only say that freedom from 
interruption and movement is a characteristic of samadhi 
os suck, no matter in what system it is taught. 

Now about nirvana. The word sanirudna occurs only 
once in the Kdrika, and that too as an epithet of the 
highest happiness (sukham uttamam).*^ And so, the goal, 

84. AjS, p. 99. 

B5. V, 21, 22 and 27, 

86. Sm Com. on GK, rn, 3®. 
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according to Gaudapada, bra^waniryd^ and not Mnyatd. 
It is true that in some of the Madhyamika writings the 
^nyatd is described as a positive Absolute. But that, we 
submit, is as a result of the Upanisadic influence on 
Buddhism. Speaking of Nagarj tana’s philosophical position. 
Professor Radhakrishnan says, ‘His philosophy is nearer 
now to scepticism; now to mysticism. His scepticism is due 
to his realizing the essential relativity of thought. Yet he 
has faith in an absolute standard of reality. His scepti¬ 
cism is Buddhistic, while his absolutism derives from the 
Upani^ads.*" 

Prof. Bhattacharya believes that Gaudapada's descrip¬ 
tion of the goal as sarvajnata is more in keeping with the 
Bauddha point of view than with the Vedanta. But he 
does not give any reason for this belief. There is no reason 
why the Advaitin’s mok^ should not be called sarvajnata. 
One realizes on release one’s non-difl^erence from all and 
one’s essential nature as knowledge. Hence that state is 
called Aarvajnatd. It is of the nature of the Self.®* Even 
if the word be understood in its or dinar y sense of omni¬ 
science, there is no unintelligibility whatsoever in regard to 
the goal as sarvajnata, because what is attained in krama- 
mukti is livaratva, and omniscience is an attribute of 
God. 

The bulk of evidence on which the critics depend 
for their view that Gaudapada was a Bauddha in disguise 
is drawn from the fourth prakarana. We have already 
admitted that Buddhist phraseology and dialectic are tised 
by Gaudapada in the Alataianti-prakarana. But what we 
have been attempting to show is that Gaudapada’s 
purpose in so doing is not to commend Buddhism to his 
followers, but to establish the conclusions of Vedanta as 
indisputable truths. The critic, however, who is not satisfied 

88, JP-, VdL 1. p. 6M. 
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with such a view, cites as points in his favour certain specific 
features about the fourth prakarana which, according to 
him, prove its Buddhistic character. These points we pro¬ 
ceed now to examine. 

The first contention is that the prakarana begins with 
an Invocation to the Buddha. At the commencement of the 
Alata^ti-prakarana, Gau^apada renders obeisance to the 
best among bipeds (dvipadam vara) who has perfectly 
understood the dharmas which are comparable to ether 
through knowledge which is also like ether, and is non- 
different from the object known.®® Now, who is the object 
of adoration in this karika? Prof. Bhattacbarya*s answer 
is that it is the Buddha that is saluted in the karika. His 
reasons are two: (1) first, the karika, compares jnana to 
the sky and says that it is not different from the jneya. 
(2) secondly, the dharmas or elements of existence ate 
also stated to be like the sky. Both these conceptions are 
Buddhistic; and he who taught them was the Buddha. 
Therefore, it is the originator of Buddhism that is celebra¬ 
ted in this karika,®' As against such a view, the following 
considerations may be of interest: (i) the ether^analogy is 
not particularly Buddhistic. Even in the Advaita-prakaraija, 
Gaudapada employs it to establish the non-duality of the 
Self. The non-difference of jnana and jneya is a doctrine 
to whidi the Advaitin subscribes, though not in the c ame 
sense in which the VijnSnavadin holds it. (ii) The Advaitin 
also may well compare the dharmas to ether, not to prove 
their nihsva&hdua or ^nyatd as in Buddhism but to indicate 
their real nature as the distinctionless Self. It is to be 
noted here that while for the Bauddha the sky is nothing 
or void, it is not so for the Vedantin. The sense of the 

dhamiM yo l^^s^A-opanHn., 

]ne>'abhijineiiB aarnbuddhas tain vand* dv^diiri varatrir 
This seems to be almost a parody of the following kiriki of Nigarjtina: 

aiiiitpaiinini anutxhjedam asaivtitani^ 
desayimisa s&i^buddhas tairi vadatairi varam. 
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kanka, therefore, is not incompatible with the teaching of 
the Vedanta, Sankara sa3;rs^ in his commentaryi that 
Gaudapada makes obeisance in tins karika to N^yana 
who is the best of persons, Purusottama. There is nothing 
inherently wrong or absurd in such a view. If it be main* 
tained still that Narayana could not be the person adored, 
then the one — whoever it was — ^that taught the Vedanta to 
Gaudapada could well be the Acarya that is described in 
this karika as the best of bipeds (dvipadam vara) 

The second karika of the Alatasanti-prakarana is> 
according to Prof. Bhattacharya, a salutation to the teacher 
of the asparsa->yoga. who is no other than the Buddha. But 
we have shown already that there is nothing about the 
osparsai/oga, as taught by Gaudapada, which is distinctively 
Buddhistic in character. If the yoga is the practical teach¬ 
ing of the Vedanta itself, as we have reasons to believe, 
then the instructor of the ttsparsayoga who is saluted in the 
k^ka is not the Buddha. Here, it may be added, that, 
in the opinion of Sankara, • it is not the teacher that is 
bowed to in the karikS, but the yoga itself. 

Towards the dose of the Alata^^ti-prakarana Gauda¬ 
pada declares, ‘naitad buddhena bha^tam' (not this was 
spoken by the Buddha).™ This statement has been inter¬ 
preted in several ways. 

The manner in which Prof. Bhattacharya understands 
it has already been explained. In this view, Gaudapada 
endorses the declaration made in the Buddhist works that 
the Buddha taught nothing. It is stated by the Bauddha 
writers that the Buddha never uttered a word.®* Between 
the night on which he acquired enlightenment and the 
night on which he attained parinirvana not even a single 

92. Upan4ad-bTBluiu-yDein says Uiat the Acwya la ^ka. an avetara of 
Nmiiyar^ 

93. IV, 99, 
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syllable the Tathagata spoke. The speech of the Buddha 
is no speech (avacanam buddha-vacanam)The dharma 
which is without a syllable—how can it be heard, and how 
can it be taught? If it is heard or taught, it is only after 
superimposing words on what is without words.®* 

Now, why do the Bauddha writers, say that the Buddha 
taught nothing? We have set forth already the two 
reasons which Prof. Bhattacharya gives on the authority of 
the Bauddha texts; (i) pratj/dtmodharmatd, i.e., the supreme 
truth has to be realized by each one intuitively, and not 
through instruction from another, and (ii) paurdtuuthtti- 
dharmiit&f i.e., the true nature of the elements of existence 
remains ever the same, and does not depend on the appear¬ 
ance or disappearance of the Tathagata. So, it is declared, 
that the Buddha did not utter even a single word. And 
Prof. Bhattacharya’s conclusion is that Gaudapada states 
appro\dii^y the view of the Bauddhas in the words ‘naitad 
buddhena bha^tam.' 

Before we give the interpretation of Gaudapada's 
statement which appears most reasonable, let us under¬ 
stand what the Bauddha writers mean when they say that 
the Buddha taught nothing. Two wa 3 ?s of understanding 
their statements are possible, the absolutistic and the 
nihilistic. The absolutistic interpretation is that silence is 
the genuine teaching about the ultimate Realily, because 
the Absolute is beyond the reach of speech and thought. 
This is indistixiguishablo from thfi Upaixis^dic coQCCptioii; 
and Mahayanism received it from the Upainsads. The 
other interpretation is that since nothing is real, the 
Buddha and what he said are also unreal. This is the 
lo^c of nihilism carried to its conclusion. Nihilism itself 
is sHnya. 

ifid M Quoted in Afadhvmfwka-vrttl on WK. XX. 25; 

B6. BhKgavat quoted in Madhya p. Z&4. 
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Now according to both the interpretations the Buddha 
did not say anything; his speech was non-speech. But 
Gaudapada’s statement is not to that efiect. He does not 
say that the Buddha did not declare anj/thsngj but only that 
this was not spoken by him. By the this he means the 
supra-relational state of the wise one which is celebrated in 
the penultimate verse of the prakarana, as also the general 
teaching of the Kdrikd taken as a whole. He has purposely 
employed Buddhist terminology in the Alatasantiprakaranaj 
and there is every chance of the unwary student mistaking 
what is taught there for the Bauddha doctrine, And soi 
to saf^uard himself against such a possible misconception, 
Gaudapada says ‘Not this was spoken by the Buddha,'” 

Commenting on these words, Sankara observes, “This 
supreme non-dual Reality which is devoid of the distinc¬ 
tions of knowledge, object known, and knower, was not 
taught by the Buddha, though the denial (by him) of eixter- 
nal objects and the postulation of pure knowledge seem to 
be close to the non-dual Reality. This supreme non-dual 
Reality, however, is to be known from the Ved^tas alone.” 
Anandagiri explains this further in his gloss thus : “The 
truth here propounded is the pure consciousness (jnapti- 
matra) which is free from all difference, is all full and 
devoid of beginning and end, and is to be understood 
solely through the Upanisads. In the other school (viz. 
Vijnanavada), however, it is not thus. Hence, how can 
there be the doubt of confusion between the two schools of 
thought?' 

W- Dr S, RadhakriflmAii sam 'Hie (G«iu^pada) seems tea have been 
conscious ef the slmiluity his system to some phas® of Buddhist though 
He thorefore protMta rather overmuch--4hat hh view Is not Buddhism^ IP 
Vol Up pv 463. ■ ' 

See Pl-of. N, E- Purohifs art. “flie GAudapada-karik^ and Buddhism' in 
Preceedingt and Tranwctioiu of Eighth An-^ndu Orieniol Conference 
Mysore, strait meaning of the wprds, naitod Buddhetia 

bho^rn, an JV, 99 woi^ be that Buddha never tau^t that the Abgolute wss 
t final reality, though such a teaching verginj^ on Advaita conception of 
the ah$olute Briahmaii or Atman, is ascribed to him ^ the di^pent Mahiyina 
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Upanisadbrahniayogin gives a (Merent interptetation 
of Gaudapada’s statement which is not very convincing, 
althov^h it has the merit of rendering the word *buddha' 
uniformly with the other instances where it occurs as mean-' 
ing the enlightened in general, and not Gautama, the 
Buddha. This is what he says; “The knowledge which was 
taught by the huddha, viz., the knower of the supreme truth, 
is not this which consists of the triple factors (knower> 
object known, and process of knowing). It was shown by 
him that jnana is pure consciousness which is established to 
be free from the triple factors”. 

The term ‘buddha' both in the singular and the plural 
is used by Gaudapada in the fourth prakarana.®* Prof. 
Bhattacharya understands by the term in each case where 
it is used either the Buddha or his followers. But, Gauda¬ 
pada seems to use ‘buddhas’ in the plural to mean the 
knowers of truth in general. The expression means the 
same as the terms like manisins, tattvavids, vedaparagas, 
and vedanta-vicaksanas, used in the earlier prakara^s. In 
kartka IV, 99, the word ‘huddha’ appears twice in the 
singular. In the first half of the karika, it means the knower 
of truth, and in the second Gautama, the Buddha, 

As regards the Buddhistic terms that occur in the fourth 
prakarana, we have already observed that their usage does 
not alter the fundamental thoughts of Gaudapada which are 
Vedantic ™ As evidence for this view, we may cite the 
instances of passages which are repeated in the fourth 
prakarana from the earlier ones with a slight change in 
terminology. In the following, the word ‘dhanna’ replaces 
‘bhava* in the fourth prakarapa: 

(i) ajatasyaiva bhavasya (m, 20a); 
ajatasyaiva dbarmasya (IV, 6a). 

96 , CJf, IV, 19, 42 , 80. B3. 98. 99. 
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(ii) ajato hy amrto bhavah (ni» 20c ); 
ajato by amrto dharmab (IV, 6c). 

(iii) svabhavenamrto yasya bhavah (III, 22c-d) j 
svabhavenarorto yasya dbarmah (IV, 8c-d). 

Iti the following instance citta changes place with manas: 

advayara ca dvayibhasam manah (m, 30c-b); 
advayaqa ca dvayabhasam cittam (IV, 62c-b) . 

It will be in place here to point out that though the fourth 
prakarana makes a free use of Buddhistic temninolt^y, 
some of the terms occur in the earlier prakarapas also.™ 
Nor is the Alatasantiprakarjugia void of Upanisadic expres¬ 
sions, for they can be seen in IV, 78, 80, 85 and 92. And 
while we are on the question of terminology, it would be 
well to make it dear that the Bauddhas themselves borrow¬ 
ed most of their terms from the earlier orthodox writers. 
Some of the terms, for instance, which have acquired 
specifically Buddistic meanii^s can all be traced to the 
Upanisads: namatupa, karmavipika, avidya, upadana, arhat, 
^amana, buddha, nirvana, prakrti, atman, nivrtti, etc.^ 
When the exponents of rival schools of thought have to speak 
the same language and employ the same canons of reason¬ 
ing, mutual loans of words are but natural and inevitable. 

In karika IV, 90, the word ‘agrayana’ occurs; a nd 
Ptof. Bhattachaiya understands the verse to mean that, from 
the standpoint of the Mahayana, the heya, jfleya, apya, 
and pakya are to be known. Sankara, however, gives a 
meaning which is in consonance with the drift of the pas¬ 
sage and in agreement with the Vedantic teaching. The 
three states of experience are what are to be avoided (heya); 
the absolute Reality is what is to be known (jfleya); wis¬ 
dom, childlike innocence and silence’*® are what are to 
be attained (apya); and the latent impressions like attach- 
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ment, aversioiit delusioa, etc. are the passions which veil 
the real nature o£ the soul and which in due course attain 
maturity (pakya). These four, says GaudapSda, are to be 
first (agrayantab) known* Of these, hey a, and pakya are 
mere imaginations; the jneya alone is the reality,*®* 

The last point raised by the critic is about the conclud¬ 
ing verse of the Kanka in which Gaudapada pays obeisance 
to that pada (state) which is difficult to be seen, very deep, 
unoriginated, ever the same, fearless and free from variety. 
According to the critic the podo which is celebrated here is 
the Buddhist nirvana. The answer to this criticism was 
already given when we said that the goal, according to 
Gaudapada, is brahma-nirvd^^ and not sanpata. The poda 
that is saluted in the last kahika is the state of Brahman 
(brahmanyam padam).*®* Professor Bhattacharya contends 
that epithets like durdarsa and ottyambhira belong to the 
Buddhist nirvana. But one should not forget that such 
terms are found used in the Upanisads in similar contexts. 
One of the texts of the Kathtypanisad, for instance, reads; — 

tarn durdarSam gudham anupravistam guhffiiitam 
gahvare^tham puranam, 

adhyatma-yogadhigamena devam matva dhiro han^a- 
^kau jahati.*“ 

Our object in criticizing the view of those who hold 
Gaudapada to be an advocate of Bauddha doctrines in his 
Kdrikd is to show that the main aim of the teacher is to 
expound the philosophy of the Upanisads, and that he does 
not deviate from his purpose even when he adopts the argu¬ 
ments of the Bauddha Idealists and dresses his thought in 
Buddhist terminology. This is recognized by those teachers 

103. Iiui«ad of Upaiii^d*brakmfl“yoHi*i reads 
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of Buddhism who came after Gau^apada and who, while 
referring to his Kanfcd do not regard him as a Bauddha or 
as having been influenced by Buddhism. Santiralc^ita 
quotes in his Madhyamikalankdrakdnkd verses from Gauda- 
pada's work, while discussing the views of the Aupani^adas. 
Kamala^a refers to the Kdrikd in the Fanjikd as an 
Uponisfflt-iostro. So, it is dear that the Bauddhas them¬ 
selves consider the Kdrikd to be a work on Vedanta. Gauda- 
X)ada is faithful throughout to the Upanisads. Even in the 
Alataianti-prakaraim where he emplosrs Bauddha termino¬ 
logy to a great extent, he does not cut himself away (as we 
have seen) from the Upanisadic moorings. 

Why, then, it may be asked, should he have adopted 
Buddhistic expressions at all? The answer is that the 
exigencies of^his time must have made him use Bauddha 
terminology, even as the Hindu monks who preach Vedanta 
in the countries of the West to-day feel the necessity of cloth¬ 
ing their thoughts in Christian expressions. 

m 

The Influence of ll'pertisads on Buddhism 

The accusation that a system is not what it professes to 
be but something else in disguise is a stock offensive weapon 
in the armoury of philosophical warfare. If the theistic 
Vedantin brings the charge of pseudo-Vijninavada or 
iSunyavada against Advaita, it is not impossible for the 
Advaitin to return the compliment by saying that Vedantic 
theism resembles Sahkhya or even some form of Buddhism. 
Keith, for instance, says that while the doctrine of Nagar- 
juna, as interpreted by Buddhap^ita and Candrakirti, 
resembles the Vedanta of Sankara. Bhavaviveka’s exposition 
of Nagarjuna shows ‘traces of realism comparable to the 
more directly realistic attitude of Ramanuja.”** After refer- 

106 , BuddfiUt PJiilOiflpfty, p, m. 
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ring to Yamunacaiya’s remark that the “avowed Buddhists” 
{prakatah saugatah) and the “Buddhists in disguise” 
(Advaitins) resemble in their view of Reality^ Pousan 
observes, “It is only just to say that Ramanuja could hardly 
avoid the reproach of dualism, and may be styled Sahkhya 
in disguise/”’” Vijn^abhiksu argues in his Sdnkhi^a- 
pravacana>bhd^a that Advaita is not Vedanta, that it is 
covert Buddhism or neo-illusionism, and that the followers 
of this system should properly be classed with the tidstifcos/*® 
But it will be interesting to note that Sahkbya itself is not 
free from Ifason with the realistic schools of Buddhism* 
Vyasa, the commentator on the Yoga-sutra, is stated to have 
been strongly influenced by the Abhidharmlsts/“ The 
reality of the past and the future is proved by Patanjali and 
Vyasa in almost the same expressions that are used by the 
Sarv^tivadins. And when accused of drifting into 
Saiikhya, the Sarvastivadins justify themselves by saying 
that while they believe in the momentary forces (samskrta- 
laksanam) of production and destruction, the advocates of 
Sankhya-yoga do not*’^** Similarly, when the Vijnanavadins 
are charged with leaning on the side of Vedanta, they 
answer that they do not believe in a permanent Self as the 
Vedantms do. In the JHajjhima-titfcdga, Vijnanavada- 
Vedanta is condemned by Sakyamuni/” So, there is noth¬ 
ing surprising in such charges and counter-chaTges* 

The inception and growth of Buddhism in India were 
not effected in a vacuum. Eminent scholars passed from 
the orthodox folds into Buddhism and vice versa Buddhism 
owed a great deal to Upaniaadic thought, and influenced in 


107, JRAS, 1910, p. 132. 
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its tuni the later Ved^tic schools. That the Buddhistic 
thinkers freely borrowed from Brahmanic literature will be 
evident from the following episode in the Mattavilasix^ 
prdkasanaf^^ a farce written by the Pallava King Mahendra- 
vikramavamian ! of K^ci in the 7th Century A.D, One of 
the characters of the play, a Bauddha Bhiksu who is un> 
justly suspected by a Kapalika of having stolen the latter's 
alms-bowl says, ‘Namo Buddhaya.' The Kapalika, proposes 
an amendment that the Buddhist monk should salute not 
the Buddha but Kharapata> the promulgator of the Cora- 
^tra or science of theft; but immediately the Kapalika 
corrects himself by saying that in the matter of thieving the 
Buddha was a greater hand than Kharapata, as he had built 
his Pitakos or Kosos with the things stolen from the 
Upanisads and the Mahdbhcrafa Though the Kapalika's 
accusation is grossly exaggerated, it contains a measure of 
truth. That is, Buddhism did benefit by and adapt some of 
the doctrines contained in the Upanisads and other Hindu 
scriptures. And so, it is but natural that there should be 
resemblances in some respects between the schools of Bud¬ 
dhism and the orthodox systems based on the Upani^ds. 
As Prof. Hiriyanna remarks, 'All the different shades of 
philosophic theory—realistic and idealistic—^are found with¬ 
in Buddhism itself; and we have, so to speak, philosophy 
repeated twice over in India—once in the several Hindu 
systems and again in the different schools of Buddhism,’”® 
It is no wonder, therefore, that a system of Hindu Idealism 
and a school of Bauddha Idealism should have doctrinal 
aimilarities.^^®^ But two points are worthy of note in this 
connection, viz. (1) that Advaita-Vedanta develops its 

113. The presold attenticni to tMs work was drawn by Dr V. 
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doctrines from the teachings of the Upanisads and not from 
the conceptions of Buddhism which are also in a way 
influenced by the Upanisads, and (2) that notwithstanding 
similarities, the conclusions of Advaita differ from what are 
peculiarly Buddhistic teachings, (i) While for Advaita, the 
Absolute, Brahman or Atman, is the sole reality, for Vijh^a- 
vada the real consists of several series of momentary ideas 
devoid of content, and for Sunyavada there is no reality 
whatsoever, (ii) For Vijnanavada, vijn&iui is 'self-conscious' 
in the sense of ‘knowing itself’ (i.e., avasamvedya}, whereas 
for Advaita, the Self is self-luminous, sva-prakdsa in the 
sense that it does not require to be revealed fiii) Fur¬ 
ther, while Advaita grants objectivity {though of a type 
called pratibhasika) even to illusory objects like nacre-silver, 
Vijnanavada which regards external things as but aspects of 
vijnana, denies all objectivity to them, (iv) And lastly, while 
in Advaita maya is a cosmic power accounting lor the trans- 
phenomenal Brahman appearing as the phenomenal world, 
avidya in Buddhism is the cause of individual existence, 
being the first in the chain of causation, and stands for the 
ignorance of the Four Noble Truths taught by the Buddha.”® 

Thus it will be seen that there are significant differences 
between Mahayana Buddhism and Advaita Vedanta. 
Gaudapida who was an ilLustriotis predecessor of Sankara 
and an eminent Vedantin has taken all the care to bring 
out these differences clearly in his Kdrikd. Since what he 
accomplishes in his work is a lucid and systematic exposi¬ 
tion of the philosophy of the Upanisads like the Ma^Hkya 
and the BrhaddTtxnyaka, he is to be regarded as a lineal 
descendant of sages like Yajnavalkya, and not of Bauddha 
teachers like Nagarjuna and Asahga. 

117. IWy BtttsntiDn to this difierence was drawn by Proiessor M- Hiriysnna. 
na If fba filayavtjndiui be admitted, then, of course, there would have 
to be recognized a cosmic much the sStoe ss in Advaita. But how th& 

conception of an absolute consciouzEicss would be disruptive of the Vbniiifl- 
vada Idealism we have ahcady seem 
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CHAPTER X 


AN ESTIMATE 

1 

Some PrC'Sankara Veddntins 

Gau^apada occupies an Important place in the history 
of Advaita Vedanta, as he is, so far as we know, its first 
systematic exponent, Badaraya:na, the author of the 
Vedanta-sutra which is one of the three prasthanas (basic 
texts) of Vedanta, must have lived much earlier. But his 
work is more a theological digest of the Upanl^ds than 
systematic philosophy.* And moreover, since it consists of 
aphorisms, it cannot serve as an independent treatise on 
Vedanta, self-explanatory and self-sufficient. 

The names of several teachers of old are mentioned, 
and their opinions are cited by Badarayana in his work. 
They are: Jaimini,® Asmarathya,^ Badari,'* Audulomi,* 
Kaiakrtsna ® Karsnajini,’ and Atreya.* Of these, Ka^akj^na 
would seem to have favoured the Advaita view. According 
to Sankara, Kasakrtsna held that the non-modified 
supreme Lord himself is the indivithial soul, not anything 
else. The jiva is not a product of the Supreme; it is non- 
difiereat therefrom. At death the soul is not destroyed; 
nor is it bom with the body . It is eternal, unchanging cons¬ 
ciousness; there is no possibility of its destruction. He 
elements and the sense organs are the products of nescience. 
It is these that import lEusory difference of the soul and 

1- See JP, Vol. II, p- 431. 

2. 1, ii, 31; 1, iu, 3^ I, iv. 18. H; U; 40: m. iv: 2: IS: 40: IV lil 13: 

IV, Iv, 5; 11. ^ 

3. I. il, I, iv. 20. 

4. 1 , a. 30: m. i; H; IV; iU, 7 IV iv 10. 

5- I. iv, 21; m. iv. iS; IV, iv. 0. 

6. I, iv. 23. 

T. m, i, 0. 

8. ni, iv, M. 
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the supreme Self. When right knowledge dawns, the illusion 
disappears, and the non-diflEerence is realized* Such is the 
view of K^akrtsna, as exponded by Sahkaxa. It is a non- 
dualism of the type which was taught by Sankara himself. 
But we have no means of determining either the date of 
Kasakrtsna or any detail regarding his writings. 

We come across the views of other old Vedantins in 
the works of later thinkers* Anandagiri identifies a quota¬ 
tion in Sankara's commentary on the MdT^iikyakdrifcd (11, 
32) as from the writings of one Dravidacarya (or Dramida- 
carya)® And in his gloss on the 

he speaks of a commentary on the Chddogfi^a by Dravida- 
carya.“ At another place in the same gloss he says that San¬ 
kara relies on Dravidacarya’s statement for resolving the 
conflict between the Smti and the Puranas as regards the 
time of sunrise and sunset in the different regions of the 
world of the gods.“ In the Saink^epasdriraJca SarvajMtman 
refers to two eminent teachers of Advaita, the Vakyakara 
bom in the family of the Atris and the Bhasyakara. The 
commentaries on the work identify the latter as Dravida¬ 
carya, and the former as Brahmanandin, known as T^hka, 
the V^yakara in the VL^istadvaita tradition. It is 
believed that Dramidaterya wrote an extensive commen¬ 
tary on the CMndogyopanisad-vdrtika, consisting probably 
of the aphoristic vakyas of Brahmanandin. “ If Anandagiri 
and the commentators on the sotnfcsepaOTnrofco are right in 
what they say, Dramidacarya must have been a leading 
Advaitin of the pre-Sahkara era, upholding the nisprapanca- 

9. Sankaras stddbain hi nivartakatvSt \iy igamavid^ sutram. Aiianda- 
giri: ukteHhe dravi^cacya-saiimiatini ^a. 

10. atha pathakrainwi :^rityapl blia^yaifi praiitLaiQ tat kim 

anenety asanKya alpagranthant itL (Axianda^oltid Sanskrit Sorlfis Nor 

U, p. 1.) 

Jl- yadyapi arutirirDdhc aptamaii^ tatha 'pi yathakathaipcid 

vircMihapaHhai^m dravt^caryoktam upapidayati (Ibid., L4G). 

12, See Prof. S. Kuppn^wi Saatri's paper, 'Bodbiyana and Dramida- 
carya, two <sld Vedwtm$ presupposed by Bin^uja' in Froceedfngi nfld Tran- 
Esetionj of th* Third Oriental Conferences Madraai: p. 472. 
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or mrgunavastu^vada/^ The Visitedvaitins, however, claim 
Dxami^acaiya for themselves. Ramanujacarya refers in his 
Siddhitra|/a to a Bhasya-krt who> it is believed, is the same 
as Dramidacirya. Several references to DramidacSiya are 
to be found in the Vedariha-samgraha and the ^ri-bha^a of 
Ram^uja, and in the Tattvatilcd of Vedantade^ika. As no 
work of Drami^acarya is extant, we cannot say what his 
philosophical position really was. Nor is there any definite¬ 
ness about his date beyond the fact that he preceded 
S ank ara. 

Another old Vedantin pre-supposed by Sankara is 
Bhart^rapahca.^* Anandajnana*^ says in his gloss on 
Sankara’s bhd^a on the BThoddronj/okopaTii^ad that a more 
extensive commentary on the same Upanised was written 
by Bhartrprapanca, and that the recension chosen by this 
teacher was the MSdhyandina, and not the Kdnva which was 
commented upon by Sankara. From the same authority we 
know that Bhartrprapanca was also the author of a com¬ 
mentary on the Isavasya. The Siddhitrojffl of Yamunacarya 
includes the name of Bhartrprapahca in the list of those 
who expounded the Yeddnta-siitra.'® A glossatori^ on the 
Kathopanisad says that Bhartrprapahca wrote a commentary 
on that Upanisad as well. Several references to Bhartr- 
prapahca’s writings are to be traced in Sankara’s 
on the BThadoranyakopanisad and in Suresvara’s Wrtifca 
thereon. Professor Hiriyanna has reconstructed the philo¬ 
sophy of Bhartrprapahca from these references. It would 

13. iiU 221: 

bhfigavatl lier&dov’atfd pr;atj'ag-EUJi'&d bhaga%4n 
sms. }rfit lad lha saii^cchate na tu puJialtEsgi^iapTaviife. 

11 An aceoimt of hii philoGoplhy givm by Prof. M. Hinyamm in The 
Indian Antiquary^ YoL T.TTI, pp, 77^. 

15. Sama as Ananda^i. 

Iff. yadyapi bh^avata b&dar^yajnana idam arthwy eya suttioii pranItinJ, 
vlv?tH4il ca_ panmltafi^bhlrabhi5li:i£ bh^akrt^ vislftani garfil^a-ny^yasa 
garabha^ina bbagavata Mvatjjfiihkam isranapi; iathapi IcaJryatt^ka-HiartTprfl- 
pancabbanrndtra - bbartrhaH - brehmadatta - aankara - srivat$anka - bhl- 
skaradl - viracita - aitl&ia vlvidhoiubaiuiliana - iiaddha - vipraLabha - bud- 
dhayo na yatbavad anyatha ca pmtipadywta iti tat^prntipatiayB yyk^h pri- 
kara^a - prakramab^ CChowbhamba edition, Benares, ed. 5 & ff). 

17. Gopila-yatindia. ^ 
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appear that this old Vedantin was a hhedahhedavadin, an 
advocate of the view of identity-in-diiferenee, Tme, he 
recognized, like Sankara, the distinction between a para 
or higher and an apara or lower Brsihman. But the lower 
Brahman is not, in his view, an appearance (vivarta) of 
the higher, as in Sankara’s system. He seems to have 
taught that the two are equally real, being related by way 
of identity-in-difference. God, soul and matter are all 
real. But they do not constitute a plurality of independent 
reals. Matter and souls are transformations {parinama) of 
God who is related to them as a whole to its parts or as a 
substance to its modes. As regards the practical teaching 
Bhartrprapanca was a samwcca|/auddm, as he appears to have 
recommended a combination of jndna with karma, for attain¬ 
ing release. In Sankara’s Advaita, kamw. is but a remote 
auxiliary and not a means to moksa which is to be realized 
by unaided jftdno. Bhartrprapanca, however,, felt that 
there is a need for aposand or meditation even after the 
acquisition of jftdna. Scriptural texts like ‘That thou art’ 
can give only mediate knowledge. It is constant meditation 
that can transform this knowledge into immediate experi¬ 
ence. From this short account of Bhartrprapanca's philo¬ 
sophy it will be evident that though Bhartrprapanca was a 
monist, he was not an Advaitin, and that between his 
thought and Sankara’s there are signifiont pointe of 
di^erence. 

I-tsing, a Buddhist pDgrira from China, who visited 
India in the seventh century A.D., records in his journal 
that about forty years earlier than he wrote, i.e., c. 651 
A.D., there died in India a gr amm arian named Bbartr- 
hari.^® This is the author of the Vahyapa^aaf which is a 
great contribution to the philosophy of grammar. The 
view that Bhartrhari was a Bauddha is now generally dis- 

lA. Dr C. Kmihaji Eaja ttot the date of BhitrtthaTi lias to be 

fixed in the fifth century. A. D. See his paper (tnd BhartThmU Vakya- 

in Dr Kmluiftswami Aiyongar CoonnQiuQratlan Voliiine, pp. 
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credited because there is unmistakable evidence, both 
internal and external, to show that he was a great 
Advaitin. The writers on Kashmir Saivjsm, like Soma- 
nanda and Utpala Quote Bhartrhari while criticizing the 
sphofauada and characterizes him as an Advaitin. Pratyag- 
rupa, the commentator on Citsukha’s Tativaprad^pikd, 
ralk Bhartrhari brahmavit-prakanda,” A study of the 
Vdkyapa^ya itself reveals that Bhartrhari was a sabdaduoi* 
tavadin. He subscribes to the central doctrine of Advaita 
that ultimate Reality is non'^ual, and that the world of 
phenomena is a transfiguration (vivarta) thereof. Like all 
the teachers of Mimamsa and Vedanta, he regards agama 
as the sole authority in matters relating to dharma. Tarka, 
in his view, must be used as an auxiliary to agama, and not 
as an independent pramfina. Though Bhartrhari was an 
Advaitin supporting the theory of vivarta, there are certain 
features of his teaching which distinguish it from the sys¬ 
tem of Advaita as taught by Sankara, While for Sankara 
the non-dual Reality b the nirguna-Brahman, for Bhartr¬ 
hari it b Sabda-brahman. According to Bhartrhari, the 
world of phenomena b a transfiguration of the Sabdatattva 
effected through kalaiakti. In the system of Sankara, 
maya-avidya is the principle of illusion. The sphotavada 
sponsored by Bhartrhari is not accepted by Sankara. While 
Sankarab Advaita recognizes Isvara as the saguna aspect 
of Brahman, in Bhartrhari’s philosophy there b no Uvara 
apart from Sabda. The Vakyayadiya is mainly a work on 
the philosophy of grammar. Therefore, like the other 
grammarians. Bhartrhari holds that the study of grammar 
(vyakarana) leads to moksa which consists in the realiza¬ 
tion of the Sabda-brahman which alone is real For San¬ 
kara, however, knowledge of the sense of the mahdvd^j/as 
is die sole mgans to release. Inspite of these difference 

IE See K, Matlhava Kmima art. 'Bhartrhari not a Buddhlslt 

Evidence from nearer Borne’ in PO^ VoL V, No. 1 (IMO), pp. 1 ff. 

See V. A. EamAswumi Sastxl's art. 'Bhartrhari a Bauddha?’ in Th« 
Journal ihr Annamtiki UwiweTfttPj VpL VI, No. 1, p. 
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Bhartrliari’s claim to rank as a great pre-Sankara Advaitin 
is not to be denied. The Vakyapadiya bears him out to be 
as an Advaitin as any other. 

The name of one Brahmadatta is included in the list 
of those who of old interpreted the Veddnto*siitra, given in 
the Siddhitraya by its author, Yamunacarya.®' When 
Brahmadatta lived and what works he wrote it is difficult 
to say.^ All that we know about his date is that he could 
not have been later than Sankara, for allusions to his views 
are found in the works of SureSvara. From these referen¬ 
ces as also from others made by writers like Vedantade4ika, 
a few details tegardir^ Brahmadatta’s philosophical position 
could be gathered. His was a Monism based on the Upani- 
^dic teaching, approximating to Sankara’s Advaita, but not 
identical therewith. One of the doctrines held by Brahma¬ 
datta was that the individual soul (jiva) is non-eternal; that 
it originates and perishes—a view which is not endorsed 
by any extant school of Ved^ta. Another point which is 
worthy of note is that while according to Sankara the know¬ 
ledge that arises from the tnohd'uolcyos like That thou art 
is the primary means to release, according to Brahmadatta 
this is not enough and must be supplemented by continued 
meditation which alone is capable of culmmaling m 
Brahman-intuition at the decease of the body. In the view 
of gahkara the purport of the Upanisads is to be found in 
the texts which teach the non-difference of the individual 
soul from Brahman; in the view of Brahmadattat the main 
purpose of the Upanisads is to prescribe upasand in texts 
like *atma va are drastavyah.’ Brahmadatta seems to think 
that the identity of the soul with Brahman is not a ffcrion 
but a fact. But a mere knowledge of this truth learnt from 
Scripture will not do, according to him, for dispe llin g Ajafliw. 
The knowledge by description thus gained ‘has to be dwelt 


21, See note IS on p. 228. 

22. See M. HiipyaniLa'B fift- 'BrahnlflEiatta: an 

192B, ppr 1“^. 
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Upon almost constantly until it is transformed into know¬ 
ledge by acquaintance.’^ Even then release is not attained. 
One must wait till physical death, when alone it is possible 
for the individual soul to merge in Brahman, Brahmadatta 
is an advocate of what is termed the dhyana-niyoga-vada, 
a view according to which the import of the Upani^dic texts 
prescribing meditation should be understood, not as bhdvand 
(following the way of the Bhattas), but as nij/oga (after 
the Prabh^aras). Mok^ for him is, therefore, an adi^ts" 
phala and not a dm^-phala as for Sankara. That is why 
Brahmadatta insists on the continuance of meditation till the 
end of life. And as no one could become perfect so long as 
one lives in the body, it is not possible for any one to 
renounce karma completely. Thus Brahmadatta seems to 
have taught jiiana-karma-samuccaya. Nevertheless he was 
a mayavadin who believed in the essential identity of the 
Atman and Brahman, and regarded the distinction between 
them as the result of maya. 

In his commentary on the Vedanta-sHtra (I, i, 4) San¬ 
kara quotes three verses whose author has been identified 
as Sundara PSndya. Since Kumarila too quotes Sundara 
P^dya, the latter roust have been an authority not only on 
Vedanta but on Purva-mimamsa as well, and must have 
flourished before Kumarila and Sankara. It appears that 
Sundara Pandya wrote a Vartika, following probably the 
lead of an old Vrtti, on the sutras of Jaimini and Badaia- 
yana. It is possible that he lived in the Pandya country and 
was well-known for his mastery of the two Mimamsas. 
From the verses quoted by Sankara we learn that, accord¬ 
ing to Sundara Pandya, when one realizes the supreme 
Brahman, the Scriptural injunctions and pramtnas cease to 
exist and function as such—a view with which Sankara 
concurs.^ 


23r Ibid, p. 5. 

21 Se# S. Kuppuswuini Sastri's art. 'Piobl^FirH of Id&nllty in the 

Cultural History of Aiudent India,* in JQRM, pp, S-15. 
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Analysis of Gaudapdda’s Philosophy 

All the Vedantins we have noticed above should have 
lived before Sankara. But not all of them taught Advaita 
Vedanta, and particularly that shade of Adv^ta which is 
expounded by Sankara in his works. Bhartiprapahca was 
definitely a teacher of bhedabheda-vada, a doctrine which 
comes in for a great deal of criticism at the hands of San¬ 
kara. Sure^vara, no doubt, says that Bhartipraparica was a 
vivarta-vadin like Sankara and not a parinama-vadin, and 
that the parinama-view which he taught was only provi¬ 
sional and not final. But Sankara dtes Bhartiprapanca only 
as an exponent of bhedabheda and subjects him to severe 
criticism.*® Dravidacarya was probably an Advaitin. But 
what type of Advaita he taught is not clear, especially as he 
is quoted with approval by both Advaitins and Vi^tstad- 
vaitins. Bhartrhari and Bhramadatta were also teachers of 
Advaita, But the former with his theory of the spkotn and 
the latter with his insistence on the need for continued 
meditation even after the acquisition of knowledge are 
doctrinally closer to Mandana Misra the author of the 
Brahma-siddhi than to Sankara. Simdara Pandya and 
KMakrtsna were, in all prohabilityj teachers of that school 
of Advaita which Sankara has made famous. But unfortu-i 
nately their contribution to the development of early Advaita 
cannot be assessed, as their works are not extant. The case 
of Gaudapada, however, is unique in that his 
kdrika has come down to us and Sankara himself wrote a 
commentary thereon.® Doctrinally, there is no difference 

SuHOTva’s Htplonatton is that SsGakara tcfutes nat Bhjrlrprapaiijca’i 
view but his view as tucpounded hy some of his foliowei-s. Sec ML Htriysnort 
Op, ctt-, p, 84. ^ 

26 , The genuiMnem of this camuKTiUry has been quesUoned. But for 
the view Uiat tradition is right In ascribing uic Kemnentary on the Korifti to 
Sahhara. the author of the Sinraka-bhosya, see T. R. ChintKmoni's art.,‘fish- 
IwB-the Conraiipf^ <m the Mitidukya KirilOs’ m m Pioceedinfl* and 
Tramaetioii* a/ the Third Oirieiiml Conference, Madiss. 1034 ; pp. 419 - 42 . 
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whatsoever between what is taught by Gaudapada in the 
Kdrikd and what is expounded by Sankara in his extensive 
works. Not only did Gaudapada teach that the ultimate 
Reality is the non-dual Spirit and that the world of plurality 
is an appearance thereof, but also, as did Sankara later on> 
that the principal means to release is jndna or knowledge. 

It is dear, then, that Gaudapada was a great teacher of 
Advaita-Vedanta who set the model for Sankara to follow. 
One who reads the Kdrikd will not fail to be struck by the 
uT i fiinehitig loyalty of its author to Absolutism and the 
confidence and conviction bom of the highest spiritual 
experience which are at the back of his lucid exposition of 
the doctrine. We have given in the pages of this work an 
account of the philosophy of Advaita as expounded by 
Gaudapada, and shall here, in conclusion, summarize the 
main x>omts of the great Acarya's teaching, 

C (l> The ultimate reality, according to Gaudapada, is 
fnaii. The UpaniMds adopt a two-fold way of indicat¬ 
ing the nattire of Brahman viz., the affirmative (vidhi- 
mukhena) and the negative {ni^edha-mukhena)As 
illustrative of these two modes of presentation, the follow¬ 
ing texts one from the Chdndogya and the other from the 
B-rhadaTanyaka may be considered, A section of the 
Chandogya called Sandilya-vidya^ identifies Brahman with 
all and defines it cryptically as tajjal^ which means 'that 
which generates (ja) the universe, reabsorbs {li) it, and 
sustains (an) it.' 111611, Brahman is described as ‘including 
all activities, all desires, all odours, all tastes, pervading all, 
speechless and unperturbed and it is identified with the 
individual self: ‘This is my self within, the heart, smaller 
than rice, or barley com, or mustard seed or grain of millet 
or the kernel of a grain of millet; this is my self within the 

27 . AAtib£iuti5varupaciJ7a'& (GovL 

OficiitAl Ljjbr&jy^ EASiditsJSi)^, p, i2! 

ca iti pTiJaiyiidvaividby^. 

2B. m, xrv- 
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heart, greater than the earth, greater than the mid-region, 
greater than heaven, greater than all these worlds. This is 
Brahman/^ The other text which is ircm the BrhadMrau* 
j/afcaj illustrating the language of negation in which Brah- 
man is taught, is the passage where Yajnavalkya gives his 
final answer to the persistent question about the basis of the 
universe put to him by the learned lady, Grarp- As we saw 
in an earlier chapter “ Gar^ was not satisfied with the 
answer that space is the support of all things, and enquired 
Yajnavalkya about the support of space. The sage could no 
longer withhold the final doctrine from her, and he said: 
'This is the imperishable, O Gargi, which wise people 
adore — not gross, not subtle, not short, not long, not red, 
not adhesive, without shadow, without darkness, without 
air, without space, unattached, without taste, without smell, 
without sight, without ears, without speech, without mind, 
without light, without breath, without mouth, without form, 
and without either inside or outside. Not that does anything 
eat; nor that does eat anythingThe Reality which is thus 
described negatively is not a void. In order to teach this, 
Yajnavalkya immediately adds that it is at the behests of 
Brahman that all beings are what they are and do wbat 
they do. 

Gaudapada follows the way of the Upanisads and 
teaches the nature of Brahman both affirmatively and 
negatively. As related to and inclusive of the world. 
Brahman is l§vara. It is what is called the lower (apara) 
Brahman.^ As iSvara, it is seated in the hearts of all.^ It 
is the all-pervasive lord, impelling all beings to activity,^ It 
is the beginning, middle, and end of all things,^ It remains 
the same in the three states of experience, viz* waking, 

M- Hinyaimat of IndiAn p. 64. 

10. Se« p. 65. 

31. m, 6^ Prof. M. Hiriyanna'^s traimlatioD. See Op^ ^C.r p. 60. 

32. GK, L 36 

33. GK, I, 24. 

14. GK, I, 14. 

35. GK, I, 27. 

G. 10 
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dream and sleep.™ The higher Brahman (parambrahma)j^ 
i.e., Brahman per howeverj is not related to the world, 
because there is no world in reality “ It cannot be even 
expressed in words,® for it is trans-phenomenal. The best 
way of indicating its nature is through a series of negations; 
for that is how the Brkaddranyaka Upanl^ad characterizes 
it, as ‘not this, not that.’^® There is nothing prior to it, nor 
anything after it. It has neither an inside nor an outside,*^ 
It has no name and no form.*^ It has no contents and no 
movement." It b devoid of sleep and dream; it transcends 
the three states of experience, and hence is called the 
fourth,** Because Brahman is described in negative tenns, 
it is not to be inferred that it is a blank or non-entity. In 
order to warn the student against the view which regards 
the void as ultimate, Gaudapada indicates the positive impli¬ 
cation of the negative description. Brahman is eternal 
(nitya) " It is all-light, pure consciousness. It is self- 
luminous, ever the same." It is infinite bliss, unsullied 
peaceIn short, it is sat, cit, and diuinda.''”^ 

(2) The Brahman whose nature has been expressed 
above in halting words is non-dual (advaita). The non¬ 
duality of the supreme sphit is, in fact, the central teaching 
of Advaita Vedanta. Gaudapada expounds this doctrine 
through citing important scriptural passages, and through 
reasoning. In the Advaita-prakarana, he quotes well-known 
passages from the Upani^ds with a view to show that 

sa. GK, I, as. 

37. CK. J, 2S ft m, 12. 

38. CK, IV^ 78: tatra na vidyate, 

39. CK, IV,, SD: yatra var^ oa vartante. 

40. CK, m, 2S. 

41. GK, I, a6L 

42. GK, m. 30. 

43. GK, rV, 4S. 

44 CK, I, U; 16: IH. 36: tV, Bl. 

45. GK, m, 33. 

46. GK, I, 12, m, 38: IV, 81. 

47. GK, I, 29: rV. 93, 
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Scripture teaches the non-duality of Brahman. The 
creation-texts, he says, should not be interpreted literally; 
they are to be undeistood in a figurative sense, and should 
be regarded as providing an introduction to the texts which 
teach non-duality. In the Agama-prakarana, Gau^apada 
gives an analysis of the three states of experience, fohowing 
the Mdndiikya and concludes as a result thereof that the 
real Self is not affected by the changing states, and that it 
is the constant unvarying non-dual reality. In the third and 
the fourth prakaranas, the doctrine of ajdti is set forth, 
which, again, is intended to show that non-duality is the 
supreme truth. By means of dialectical arguments it is 
shown that the concept of origination is unintelligihle. That 
we believe in the origination of things, it is not the purpose 
of the dialectic to deny. But what it seeks to demonstrate is 
that the belief is such that it leads to contradictions when 
critically examined. The category of cause itself, which is 
the ground of the notion of origination, is unintelligible. 
Gaudapida gives a critique of causality in the AlataSanti- 
prakarana. Nothing could come out of nothing; nor could 
anything issue out of anything else. Asatkarya-vada and 
satkazya-vada perish through mutual conflict, and point to 
the truth of non-origination, the truth that nothing whatso¬ 
ever is bom. Brahman, which is the eternal reality and is 
immutable, is neither an effect nor a cause. There is noth¬ 
ing other than it, either to produce it or to be produced by it, 

(3) If the non-dual Brahman is the sole reality, the 
world of plurality must be an appearance, an illusion, 
Dvaita or duality is mayamatra; advaita or non-duali^ is 
the supreme tnith.^ The one Self seems to be many through 
its own maya.« The world with its things is an illusory 

GK. I, IT. 
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projection of Atma-mSyaIt is not a transformation either 
of an independent Primal Nature (Prakrti) or of Brahman. 
It is a transfiguration (vivarta) of the Absolute. 

Gaudapada teaches the vivarta-vada—or, to use his 
terminology, the vaitathya of the world—in various ways. In 
the second prakarana, the world of waking is characterized 
to be iUusoiy on the strength of its similarity to the dream¬ 
world. Just as the contents of dream are objects of 
consciousness and are found to be inconstant, so are the 
things of the waking world. It is to be noted here that unlike 
the subjectivist, Gaudapada recognizes the relative difference 
between waking and dream. Even the dream-contents have 
a measure of reality; they are unreal, judged from the stand¬ 
point of waking experience. The waking world has a greater 
degree of reality than the realm of dream; but from the 
standpoint of absolute experience, it is unreal. 

Gaudapada explains the illusoriness of the world with 
the help of other illustrations also in the Kdrifca. The ivell- 
known rope-snake analogy is employed by him. Just as a 
rop»e may appear as a snake in the dark, Brahman appears 
as the world due to maya. The point to be noted in this 
and similar analogies is that even during the period of delu¬ 
sion there is no change in the substrate. The rope remains 
a rope even when it is mistaken for a snake. The world is 
compared also to gandhaxva-nagara or fata 'morgana and 
things created by magic. 

Maya which is the principle of illusion has not an 
ind^endent ontological status. It is not an entity or reality 
having a subsistence of its own. As we have said several 
times, there is no reality other than Brahman. To the in¬ 
quiring intellect mayS is a riddle. When the Absolute is 
realized, there is no maya to he explained. As Gaudapada 
says, maya is that which does not really exist.® 

so. GK, nt, 10. 
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(4) The individuality of the individual soul is part of 
the show put up hy maya. Shorn of the adjuncts such as 
the body and the mind, the jlva is non-different from 
Brahman. The Mahavakyas proclaim the truth of non- 
difference, There are, no doubt, Upanisadic texts which 
speak of difference. But they have not the primary pur- 
jport; they have only a secondary sense; for, without 
superimposing on the self the attributes of the not-seU, it 
is not possible to regard the self as finite and as many. 

In the Advaita-prakarana, Gaudapada explains the 
apparent finitude and plurality of souls on the analogy of 
pot-ether etc. There are no real distinctions in ether. They 
are created by things like pots and pitchers. Because of the 
adjuncts we speak of pot-ether, pitcher-ether, and so on. 
But in reality there is nothing like pot-ether as distinct 
from pitcher-ether, for ether is the same all over. Similarly, 
Brahman or the Self which is pure consciousness is undivi' 
ded and indivisible. The distinctions that are imported into 
it are all due to avidya. The empirical usage relating to 
the birth and death of souls, their agency and enjoyemhip, 
is conditioned by the avidya-generated bodies and minds. 
The Self per se is unlimited and eternal. 

The truth, according to Gaudapada, is that no jfva is 
evCT bom. There is neither destruction nor origination, 
neither the bound souls nor those who seek the means for 
release, neither mumuksu nor mukta. As the empirical 
usage based on the world is included In maya, so is the 
empirical usage based on Scripture. Just as birth and death 
are mayika, so are bondage and release.® The supreme 
Self undergoes no change; it is ever pure and free. 

(5) Since the goal as envisaged in the Advaita system 
is not something to be newly acquired or accomplished, 
karma cannot be the means to its attainment. In fact moksa 
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is not what is attained (sadhya). It is said to he attained 
only in a figurative sense. What is called release is really 
the attainment of what is already attained. The path thereto 
is jnana. Gaudapada defines it as atmasaly^ubodha, 
realization of the truth of the Self.^ It is through the un¬ 
born knowledge that the unborn Self is realized.^ 

Upasana or meditation is not the direct means to 
release. It is prescribed for the sake of those who are either 
dull-witted or middlings. The Upasaka reaches only the 
lower Brahman and not the higher." 

In the highest experience there is no grasping and no 
leaving, there is no thought and no object,®® AU distinc¬ 
tions disappear. The Self which is consciousness-bliss 
alone is. The samadhi of which Gaudapada speaks is Self- 
realization which is the culmination of knowledge or jnana. 

(6) The Advaita-dar^ana, in the view of Gaudapada, 
has no quarrel with any system of philosophy. While the 
pluralistic world-views are in conflict with one another, 
Advaita is not opposed to any of them. It recognizes that 
there is truth in each of them, but. only that truth is not 
the whole. Hostility arises out of partial Tnsion. When 
the whole truth is known, there could be no hostility, 
Gaudapada pleads for a philosophical peace when he says : 
'avivadam nibhodhata’." 

53. CK. m. 32. 

54 . GK, m. 33. 
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The place of Ga.u4apada in Advaita 

From the account of Gaudapada’s teachings given in 
the preceding chapters and from the analysis of his thought 
given above, it should be evident that he is rightly regarded 
by tradition as the philosophical progenitor of Sankara, It 
is true that the Paramdrtkasdra of Adi ^e^ is also an 
early Advaita work between which and the Mdi^ukyakdrika 
there are, as we saw, significant points of identity. But 
there is no conclusive evidence to show that the Para- 
nuirthasdra is an earlier work than the Kdrikd, Nor is 
there any evidence of Sankara having been induenced by 
Adi Sesa's work. It is even possible that the Paramartha- 
sdra leans towards the view of prasankhydnat as it stresses 
the need for abhj/dsa and bhdvand. As it has been suggested, 
the Paramdrthasara was perhaps written on the analogy of 
I^ara-krsna’s SdnkkyakdTikd to perform for Advaita the 
same function as the latter’s work for Sahkhya “ It makes 
use, in a lai^e measure, of Sankhya concepts and termino¬ 
logy in its presentation of Advaita. The Mdndukyakdrikd, 
it is interesting to note, presents Advaita in a different 
mode. The concepts and terminology used here are in some 
measure borrowed from Bauddha idealism. It will not be 
wrong, therefore, to suggest that probably Gau^apada 
wrote his work on the analogy of Nagarjuna’s Mulamadhj/o- 
makakdrikd with a view to make it occupy a position in 
Advaita similar to that of the latter in the Madhyamika 
system. 

Gaudapada lived and taught in an age when Mahaya- 
nism was having a great hold on the minds of people. The 
task of a teacher of Vedanta at such a time would naturally 
be twofold—convince the followers of the Upani^ds that 
their path was sound, and to spread the knowledge of the 
Vedanta among the Bauddhas themselves. To secure this 
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two fold objective, it would seem, Gau^apada adopted the 
logical method of expounding the Vedanta and the Bauddha 
modes of expression and argumentation. The texts of the 
Upanisads are no doubt invoked. But it is well to remember 
that they are cited not too often, nor in a dogmatic manner. 
For the moat part the appeal that Gaudapada makes is to 
reason, and, what is more, to experience. He speaks with a 
voice of authority derived from the intuitive ej^^ence of 
the Absolute; and he utilizes his logical discipline m 
expounding the truth of Vedanta. It is no wonder, then, 
that Acarya Sankara was drawn to his teachings and found 
in them the spring of eternal life. No reader of the Kdrika 
will go unimpressed by the genius of its author for spiritua¬ 
lity. In the history of Advaita his name will ever remain 
as that of a great pioneer who combined in himself a deep 
m3^ticism with a penetrating philosophy, and a poetic 
vision with a logical mind. 
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GLOSSARY 

Ahhdsa ; refiection ; appearance ; phenomenon. 

Abkaya : fearlessness. 

Abheda ; non-diSerence. 

Abhidharma : the collection of discourses on metaphysics 
and doctrines; Abhidharma-pitaka is the third part 
of the Tripitaka ; Abhidharmists are members of a 
Buddhist school. 

; repeated practice of spiritual discipline. 

Acala.-'Samadhit the fixed auper^conscious state where there 
is complete absorption of thought into the one object 
of meditation. 

Acarya : teacher; preceptor, 

Adharma ; demerit, 

Adkidaiva : cosmic ; pertaining to gods. 

Aduaita; non-dualism. 

Adhyaropa-apavada \ supeiimposition and subsequent 
removal as a method leading to the knowledge of the 
true self. 

Adhydtma : personal, individual. 

Adrsta-phola : unseen potency generated by rites for help¬ 
ing to bring about their fruit in a hereafter ; also called 
apurva. 

Adijayavada \ the doctrine which says there are no percep¬ 
tible objects and no percipient subjects; or the doctrine 
which avoids the two extreme views; a name of the 
Madhyamika school. 

Agama r scripture, tradition ; premise. 

Ahankara ; egoity. 

Akavanlya : one of the three consecrated sacrificial fires; 
as a general rule, all offerings are to be made in this 
fire alone. 
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Aja, Ajdta : unborn. 

Ajativada : doctrine of non-origmation, 

AjUdna: ignorance. 

A^csipurtwa: eye-person, the self of the waking state; same 
as Vi^va. 

Alamhana : support, cause. 

Alatacakra : fire-brand. 

Amdtra : without any quantity of sound. 

Anda : egg; cosmic germ. 

Amirvacatwyata ; indeterminability. 

Anubhauo: experience. 

Anubhiiti: intuitive experience. 

Anukulatarka r favourable argument. 

Antahkarana : internal organ. 

Anumana : inference. 

Anupurva-vihdra (Pali: anupubba-vihara): the successive 
states of dhyana taught by the Buddha. 

Anusndra: the nasal sound marked by a dot. 

Anvaya-vyatireia : inference based on co-presence and co¬ 
absence of the probans and the probandutn. 

Aytakamatva : the state of having attained one’s desires. 
Aramhha~vada ; creationistic theory of causation. 
Ardhormatrd ; the quantity of sound of half a syllable. 

Arpoi^(safnddhi) ; a state where the mind attains one- 
pointedness. 

Aaatnprajn&ta-samadh.i : superconscious samSdhi, the state 
of concentration where both the consciousness of the 
object and self-consciousness disappear. 

Asatkaryavada : the doctrine that the effect is non-existent 
in the cause prior to its production. 
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A^>aria-yoga ; the yoga of transcendence whereby one 
realizes the supra-relational reality. This is the same 
as the goal of Patahjala yoga which consists in stem¬ 
ming the tide of the suiting psychoses of the mind and 
gradually attaining thereby a state of mindlessness. 

A^oyopardortti: the turning back of i^raya <alaya- 
vijhana) to its natural state in the form of advaya- 
jhana (knowledge free from subject and object) owing 
to ehmijiation of obscuration (avarana) and passion 
(kleib). 

Amra : a demon. 

Atigambklra : very deep. 

Atma-sdk^tkara : self-realization ; same as anubhuti. 

Atmn-tattva : the truth of self . 

^upaniaodo : follower oft or taught in, the Upanisads. 

Anoccheda-uada: the view that the jiva is the appeai'ance 
of Brahman as defined by avidya. 

.Auaidika : opposed to the Vedas ; unorthodmc i heterodox. 

Avarana: veiling. 

Avastkd : state of experience ; condition. 

Avat&ra : an incarnation of God, > 

Avtdyd; nescience. 

Avyakta: unmanifest. 

Ayutosiddha: inseparable. 

Badarika^ama : a hermitage at Badarika in the Hima¬ 
layas 

Bauddha : pertaining to, or follower of, the Buddha. 

Bhagavat: possessor of six great qualities, the supreme 
Lord; in Buddhist works, the term refers to the 

Buddha. 

Bhakti: devotion. 

Bhamati : a commentary on the Sutrabba$ya of j^ahkara 
by Vacasptati; also the name of a school of Advaita 
after Vacaspati. 
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commemtary. 

Ehd^d’kn ; author of a Bhasya. 

Bhduand r reminiscent impression; injunctive power; 
continued meditation. 

Bheda: difference j plurality. 

Bhedahheda-vada: the doctrine of identity-in-difierence. 

Bheda-vdfcya: text {of scripture) declaring difierence. 

Bmdu : a dot over a letter representing anusv^a. 

Brflfimacarya : the student’s order of hie. 

Brahman ; the supreme reality ; God as creator. 

Brahma^nirvoua ‘ absorption into the supreme spirit, one 
of the expressions for the final goal, according to 
Vedanta. 

Brahmavit-pralcdndo: the highest among those who have 
realized the supreme reality, 

Brahma-uijndTia; science of Brahman, i.e., inquiry into 
the nature of ultimate reahty. 

Buddhi: intellect. 

Caitonya: pure consciousness. 

Cdlc?u^-pnntsa: see afcsipurusa. 

Canddla: an outcaste. 

Carvdka : Indian materialism ; means probably ‘ sweet- 
tongued ’ <caru-vaka) from the pleasure-philosophy it 
teadies; the classic authority to whom the system is 
traced is Brhaspati; hence also called Barhaspatya 
doctrine; another name is Lokayata. 

CatuTthat. the fourth, i.e., the ultimate reality; same as 
turiya. 

Catu?fcoti; the Buddhist theory that the truth is free from 
four kotis or aatas, namely, (i) existent, (ii) non¬ 
existent, (iii) both and (iv) not both. 

Chdyd-puTuM, or dtman : the shadow-self; see ak^pumsa. 

Citta: mind ; sometimes it means ‘ Self 
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Darsana : lit. sight or view j system of philosophy. 

Deva : God ; deity ; shining one. 

Dei^atd : God ; deity. 

DevatAkanda: the four sections of the Mamamsa ^stra 
treating of the deities, etc,, of the mantras. 

Devayana ,: the path of the gods beginning with Ught, etc. 
Dkarma t merit; as a Buddhist term, it means 'element of 
existence 

Dharma-dMtu : the essence of reality. 

Dhyanai meditation, 

Drdvida : one who belongs to the Dravida country. 
Drsta-phela : seen or visible fruit. 

Drsyo : object of perception, 

Durdarsa : difficult to be seen. 

Dvaitin : lit. dualist; also pluralist. 

Dwdpora : name of the third yuga. 

Eka-yiva-vada t the theory that there is only one soul. 
EJcatwia-iwdtt; the doctrine that there is only one absolute 
self. 

Gditdharva-nagQra : an imaginary city in the sky. 

Gauda : one who hails from the Gauda (Bengal) country. 
Guna : quality ; cosmic constituent, according to Sahkhya. 
Guru : preceptor; spiritual teacher, 
ffetu : probans ; middle term ; reason. 

HiTanyaguThha : the cosmic form of the self creating the 
subtle universe ; also called Sutratman. 

Hirardvoft: a river said to be flowing in the Kuruksetra. 

Jndlm-rndro: also called SSrira-atman ; the person in the 
light eye. 

IsnoTu; God ; Lord. 

Jagrat: state of waking. 
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JaU: birth, originatioii. 

Jifidsd: desire to know ; inquiry. 

Jti'a : the empirical self. 

Jira-lcalpand : fabrication of jiva, 

Jivon-mufcte : liberated while still in the body. 

Jlvatva : the state of being the finite self. 

Jfiana : cognition, knowledge, consciousness. 

JMna^kanda : sections of the Veda in which knowledge of 
the self is taught, i.e., the Upani^ds. 

Jndna-fcomm-sam'itccoyo i the combination of knowledge 
and action. 

Jneya : that which is to be known ; object of knowledge. 

Kald ; factor, aspect. 

Kdloiokti : power of time. 

Kali: name of the last and worst of the four 3 rugas; 
quarrel, etc. 

Kdpdlika t a sect of Saivas who carry a human skull and 
use it as a receptacle for their food. 

Kdrana-Brahfruin : Brahman as the cause of the universe. 

Kdrana-^anra : causal body. 

Kdrikd; memorial verses expounding in a metrical form 
an aspect of a subject or a doctrine ; a work consisting 
of l^rikas. 

Kdrikd-kdra : author of a karika; here usually Gaudapada. 

Karma: rite ; activity ; the accumulated efiEect of deeds in 
lives past and present. 

Karma-foonda : sections of the Veda in which ritual is 
taught, 

KdrMpatm : a coin or weight of different values ; money. 

Kdry-Brahman: the effect-Brahman ; same as Bhranya- 
garbha. 

Kerala: name of the country in the south-west of India 
and its inhabitant, 
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Kosa : sheath. 

Kumksetra: name of an extensive plain near Delhi, the 
scene of the great war between the Kauravas and 
P^davas. 

Laksam : secondary implication. 

Lokayata r materialism, same as Carvaka. 

Mahdvdkya : major text of the Upanisads like ' that thou 
art ’ declarative of non-difference as between Brahman 
and self . 

Manana : reflection (on the Vedanta texts). 

Manas: mind. 

Monavo-sampraddi/a : traditional handing down of instruc¬ 
tion by human agents. 

Mangalacarana i invocation. 

Montra r Vedic text. 

Matra r the time required to pronounce a short vowel, 

Maya: the indeterminable principle that brings about the 
illusory manifestation of the world, 

Mdyd^guna : constituent of maya* 

Mdyd-mdtra : mere illusion. 

Mdyd-maya : of the nature of illusion. 

Mdyifco: illusory. 

Mlmdmsd: literally inquiry j short for Purva-mima msa 
school of philosophy. 

Mok^a : release, 

Mukta; the released one. 

Mula-prakrti: primal nature: see Prakrti. 

ATumuksi*; one who longs for relet^e. 

Nfliifdyika ^ follower of the NySya system. 

Nara-^NdrdyaT^ ; said to be two sages practising austerities 
in the Himalayas. 

Ndstika: an unbeliever; adherent of an unorthodox school. 


I 
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" sviblstio-n, destruction. 

NirodhasamapaUi ; cessation of consciousness, 

Nirvana: complete extinction of individual existence, 
eternal blira. 

NinHkalpasamadhi i an exclusive concentration upon the 
one entity without distinct and separate consciousness 
of the knower. the known, and the knowing, and with¬ 
out even self-consciousness; same as asamprajfiata- 
samadhi. 

Nisprapanco: trans-phenomenal. 

Nitya : eternal. 

Uiyoga : injunction. 

Om : the mystic syllable, composed of the three sounds of 
A, U, and M ; treated in the Mdndufcya as the cause of 
and thus identical with the whole universe; the symbol 
of Brahman. 

Omkdra : the mystic syllable *Om*. 

Pada : state; goal, 

Pddo : a quaiier ; aspect; part. 

Pdiicaratra; a monotheistic faith with an Agamic basis ; 
same as the ekSnta, bhagavata; satvata or ekayana 
system. 

Parama-ptiru: lit. supreme preceptor ; usually preceptor s 
preceptor. 

ParaTnartha : absolute truth. 

Poratantra * that which is true only in a relative sense. 
Parikalpita i that which is apparently real; same as 
pratibhasika-satya. 

Pari^ma; transformation or evolution. 

Parmama-vcda: theory of transformation or evolution, 
Parinirodna: "quite extinguished, quite brought to an 
end; the final extinction of the individualthe 
death of the Buddha. 
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Pariii4panna: that which is perfect from an absolute 
point of view ; the absolute ; same as param^tba. 

Pdsupata : a sect of the followers of Siva (Pasupati). 

Paulkosa t the son of a ni^ada father by a Ksatriya 
mother. 

Paurantka; follower of the Puranas. 

PitjT/fina: the path leading to pitm {manes). 

Pttaka: a collection of Buddhist writings. 

Prajdpoti: lord of creatures, creator. 

Prajna: consciousness ; name of the self in the state of 
sleep. 

Prakarana : chapter ; section. 

Prakrti: prius of creation, according to the Sahkhyaj 
primal nature. '' 

Framdna : means of valid knowledge ; evidence. 

Prameya: object of cognition. 

Prd^: the vital air, life. 

Pranava : the mystic syllable Om> 

Prdsanpika: the Madhyimika Buddhist according to whom, 
one should not adhere to any proposition of his own, 
but may refute those of others, reducing them to 
absurdity; prasaiiga means reductio ad absurdnm. 

Prasahkhyana: continued meditation; the instrument of the 
intuitive experience of Brahman, according to the view 
of Mandana and the Bhamati school. 

Prasthdna: method, system; basic text. 

Prdtibhdstka-satj/a: apparent reality. 

Pratibimba--odda: the view that the jiva is the appearance 
of Brahman as rejected in nescience; this is held by the 
followers of the Vivor^ school of Advaita. 

Prottka: an image, symbol. 

Protvabhijfid: recognition; name of Kashmir Saivism. 

Pujyapodal the worshipful one, 
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Puroiw: myths and legends narrated to expand, explain 
and illustrate the truths in the sciptures; hence called 
upabrhmapa. 

Purusa: soul; self« 

llajas: one of the constituents of primal nature, marked by 
agitation, passion, activity, etc. 

Rk: a stanza of the ^-veda. 

Rsi: seer, s^e. 

^abda-Brohman: the Veda considered as revealed sound and 
identical with the supreme. 

^abdo-tattua; the principle of sound. 

SabdfldvaifO'Ufldo; the doctrine propounded by Bhartrhari 
that thought and language are two manifestations of one 
noumenon, ^abda, and that the world evolved from it. 

Sacctddnanda: existence-consciousness-bliss; one of the 
expressions for Brahman. 

Sddhaka; one who practises spiritual discipline. 

^olva: follower of the school in which 6iva is considered to 
be the supreme God. 

^dkedflcdra: intuitive realization (of the ultimate reality). 

^aktt; power. 

Sdman: a metrical hymn or song of praise; a text of the 
Sama-veda. 

the super*conscious state where there is complete 
absorption of thought into the one object of meditation. 

Samo^: collective; cosmic. 

Samaudyat inherence. 

Sambhuti: birth. 

; euiy systematically arranged collection of texts; 
the continuous text of the Vedas. 
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SarnjUvedayitanirodha: the last state of Buddha before his 
parinirv^a or passing away when the heat of the body 
is not lost, the life does not come to an end and the 
organs of sense are not destroyed. 

^amsdnt: transmigration. 

Samvrti: practical or empirical truth. 

SoTnuccaj/anocia: the doctrine of the combination of know¬ 
ledge and action bringing about release. 

Samyoga: conjunction. 

Songhdta: an aggregate organism. 

Sankalpai imagination. 

SSnkhya: one of the six systems; ascribed to Kapila; exhaus¬ 
tive enumeration and philosophical reflection are the 
meanings suggested for the name. 

SaTinpostn: one who has renounced worldliness; one who 
belongs to the fourth stage or station in life. 

Sapraptihcat connected with the universe. 

Sarvajnata: omniscience. 

Sanjdstiiwda,* the system of Buddhism which maint^tin g the 
reality of everything. 

Sdstra: scripture; sacred teaching. 

Sat: existence; reality. 

SatkdryavQ^: the doctrine that the effect is pre-existent in 
the cause. 

Satkdya^f^i; the theoiy of individuality in Buddhism. 
There are two ways in which one comes to conceive the 
real existence of an ego: one is the subjective imagi* 
nation and the other the objective conception of 
relativity, 

Sflttva: one of the constituents of primal nature; marked by 
goodness, purity, etc, 

G. 34 
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Sav^ikalpa^amadhi: a state where the nuad is conscious of 
the object of meditation; same as samprajnatasamadhi. 

Siddhdnta: final position; settled conclusion. 

5lofea: verse. 

Sparsuvihara' a state with ease and comfort. 

Sphotavoda; the relation between idea and word is no mere 
external conventional one but originally inner and 
organic. The word as a whole, its sense, is a sphota 
(an outbursting) which, after the percipient has re¬ 
ceived the seed of the impression through the appre¬ 
hension of the single letters and has brought it to ripe¬ 
ness by means of the apprehension of the last letter, 
flashes before him suddenly in its unity as a single a>n- 
ception which is eternal. 

Sravana: hearing or study (of the Ved^ta texts), 
creation. 

^ruti: revealed scripture. 

Sthnla-sanra : the gross body consisting of the elements. 

;§iife^O“sarira^ subtle body consisting of the interaal orgOT, 
organs of knowledge and action, and the vital airs. 

^unpata: nullity, voidness, 

same as Prajna. 

Stiaupti: state of deep sleep. 

Sutra: aphorism. 

Sutratman-. same as Hiranyagarbha. 

Svabhdvo: nature. 

5vapna: state of dream. 

Svapndtman: same as Taijasa. 
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Toijosa;^ the self having a conceit in an individual subtle 
body in dream^experience. 

Tamils: darkness; one of the constituents of primal nature; 
marked by inertia, stupidity, etc, 

Tapas'. penance, asceticism. 

Tarka-. reductio ad absurdum, indirect argument, 

Tatfidgato: a name of Buddha, 

Tattva-, truth, category, 

Tejae: light; fire. 

Ttkd: gloss. 

Tuiiya: the fourth state beyond waking, dream and sleep; 
also the absolute self. 

Turya: same as Turiya. 

Tridandi-vedantai Bhaskara's school of Vedanta, 

Udgithai a part of the SSma mantras. 

Upacdra (samadhi): a state where the mind is conceu" 
trated on its object, but not uninterruptedly, 

TJpade&a-graniha: a work whose main purpose is to teach 
adherents, and not to argue with adversaries; also 
Up&deia-sdatra. 

Upanisad'. philosophical treatises which developed after the 
mainly ritualistic portion of the Vedas. 

Upapatti-, explanation, evidence. 

Updsaka: one who worships or meditates. 

Vpasana: meditation. 

Upendra (Vignu): name of Visnu as the younger brother of 
Indra in his dwarf incarnation. 

Vttama~puru^a: same as Turiya, 

VaibkSsika: one of the Bauddha schools of the Hinayana; 
which believed that the external world was both percep¬ 
tible and inferrable, whereas the Sautrantika regarded 
it as only inferrable. 

Vaindsika; nihilist; follower of Buddhism. 


?es gaudapada 

Vaisvdnaro: the suprenae spirit located in the collective 
aggregate of gross bodies. 

Vdkyat sentence; text. 

Vdrtika: a critical annotation. 

VdrtikahaTa: author of a Vartika; generally Sure^vara is 
referred to as Vartikakara. 

VoTWfto: one of the oldest and gi'eatest of the Vedic gods; 
the presiding deity of waters. 

Vdsand: residual impression; also called samskara. 

Vdsudeva: patronymic of Krsna. 

Vedanta: lit, end of Veda; Upani^ds; and systems based on 
the Upanisads. 

Vibhnti; energy. 

Vijnapti^mdtra: {also jnaptlmatraj vijnana-matra): pure 
consciousness; a term used for reality in die Vijhana- 
vada school of Buddhism. 

Viksepa: projection. 

Viparj/dso: error. 

Virdj: the person in the left eye; the world-man, macra- 
cosm. 

Vi^istoduoita; the system of qualified non-duality pro¬ 
pounded by Ramanuja. 

Visva: the individual form of the self having a conceit in 
a gross body while awake. 

Vitotho, vaitaihya: unreal, unreality. 

Viuora^: the name of school of Advaita starting from the 
Pdncapddiko of Padmapada and its commentary Viva- 
Tona of Prakiiatmayati, advocating the pratibimbavada 
or the reflection theory. 

Vivarta-udda: the Advaita theory that the world is an 
illusory appearance superimposed by maya on Brahman. 

Vtuefca: discrimination, distinction, the power of separat¬ 
ing spirit from matter, truth from untruth, etc. 
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Vrtti: commentaiy. 

Vya^it individual. 

Vyutthdna: state of return from samldhi. 

Yfljna: sacrifice. 

Yajua: sacrificial prayer or formula as distinguished from 
rk and saman. 

Yati: an ascetic who has restrained his passions. _ 

Yopa: path; discipline; one of the six systems which while 
taking over Sankhya psychology and metaphysics 
admitted the existence of God and prescribed a course 
of discipline of the mind. 

Yog&cara: a sect of Buddhist Philosophy which maintfl inR 
that consciousness alone is real; Buddhist subjective 
idealism. 

Yukti: logical reasoning; see also tarka. 
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Abhl^a, 143. 150, 153. 

Ahhsya, lOB, i£0. 

Abheda. 114. 

Abhidhiirmahoiaoi^^iil^^ 14, 1351^ 
Abkidharmista, 221. 

Abhiimveeupta (or Abhinave) 61-. ISf^ 

16, 13, 44f. 

Ahhyfisa, 233. 

Absolute, 43, 126, 141, 143, I45-T, 143, 

155, 164, 166. 203-i 206-6. m, 21^. 
215, 223, 226. 240. 

Absolutist, 62. laa 
Absolutism, 136, 201, 232. 
Acok-saio^. 131. 211 
Adiya. 6-8, 33. 40, 154, 185. 173. 314. 
232. 

Aclrya^oiiimati, 4. 

Acajya Aahkara, 240. 

Acintya, 156. 

Adhaima, 126. 13S, 16L 
Adhvaja, 134. 

Adhidaive. 37, SO.^, 103. 

Adhyaropa, 130. 

Adhyasabha^ya, l57f 
Adhyatma. 37, 50. 68, 103. 

Adi 16-8. 28. Z33. 

Aditya, 73f. 

Adm^ 96. 

Adreta-phala, 230. 
Adoaita-brokmajicldTii, 4^ 

Advaita. 24, 30, 32, 42, 44, 50. 52^, 57^ 
60, 62, 87, 88, 36. 90. lOlp 102, 104, 106. 
110. 114, m, 123, 142, 145, 150. 154-5, 

156, 160, 162, 163, 179, 1S4, 167, 190. 
193. 197, IB®, 201. 203. 304, 207, 220, 
222-3. 225, 237^9, 

Advaitanubbava. 175. 

Advaita-pripti, 181. 

Advaitavadin^ 202. 

Advaltin, 31. 32, 35, 41-S, 148, 153, 154. 
135, 197. 200. 201, 202, 213, 221. 228. 
229. 

Advaya, 131, 193. 

Advayavidins. 135f., 186, 

Agama, 31, 35. 62, l2fl, 2S8. 
AgamaiuAtraiti, 33, 55. 
Agama-pradhanam, 54, S6- 
Agamapraya. 56. 


AgamaMaanaj 34. 

Agama^tFa, 7, 6, 29^ 30, 53, 

AgnJ, 73, 125. 

Agrihya^ 130. 

Agray^a, 194, 218. 

Atiadkira, 0L 
Ahavaiuya, 91^ 125, L5B. 

Aja, 131, 137, 143. 

Ayatl, 22;. 59, 128, 135, 145, 146, 166^ 1^. 

195. 202. 235. 

Ajitivada, 26, 60. 

Ajniua, 99. 100, 229. 

Akaipanya, 150. 

Aka^ 96. im 

Akincanya, 192. 

Akr^-pra^ti, 136. 

Ak^ipurUsap 72. 

Alaipbana, 173, 174. 

AlBipba4ia PaiiJt^, IB^f- 
Allta. 61, 123, 167. 

Aiataeakra, 197. 

AlayavijMiia, 192. 200, 201. 223f. 
Alesfflndria, 10 . 

Amatia, 89, 1^. 171-4. 

Amanlbhava, 175^ 16I. 

Amanasti. 175, 181^ 

Amrtatva, 76, 181. 

AmOirta, 126. 

Anldi. 153. 

Acmda (a disciple ef the Buddha), 

210-1. 

Ananda^ 47^ 157^ 234. 

Anaudmayfi, 156, 

Anandabhuj, 47.^ 

ATmndflgiri, 2, 4^ 8, 30f.^ 31f., 32, 34-6. 
39> 40. 43. 56. 62. S4f., 06. «&. 105, 103; 
Hlf,, 117f^ 120f^ 122f., 124, 125f*, 130- 
£f., 137^ 136. 140f., I42f., I44f., 152, 
161f., 166, 168. 178, ITS, 199, 216, 220, 
225, S26f. 

AnantamltraT 174. 

Anantavat, 73. 

Anarfha, 165. 

Anavasth^ 67^ 

Anda, 30. 

Aulmitta, 192L 
Anidjya, 192. 

Anirvicanlyep 156. 
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Anirvacanlyati, 21^ 

AmnideUia^ 211. 

AELnaniayB, 150, 157, 

Aan&rasamaya, 75, 

Aiital^rBj;iap 157^ 

AdKthhAvs^ 30, 54. 

AnubhCtti, T9p 54^ 

AnubbulUvarupacarya, 232f. 
Anuk^tarkfip 41» 

Anujo^ lOl. 

Anujiiit^p 101. 

Anum^ap 75. 

Aaupurvavih5r;& {Pali anupahbaviM- 
m), 15L 
Anusvara, 109. 

Anutp^^ 155- 
Anvaya-vyatLrckLp flO. 

Anyonywaya, 144. 

Apav^^a, 150. 

Apejrsrp. brahmHp I5l. 

Apara-^kramap 13S, 

Apara vidya^ 207. 

Aparok^a, 80- 
Apiti, SI, 170. 

AppoHonius <ApQlopya)t Sfp* 11, 12, 14. 
AprasiddhahetUp 87. 

Aplakfimap 39, 37+ 

AptakaiDB-htiti, 33, 36. 

Aptakamatra, 30, 37. 

Apti, 43, 170, 17L 
Apya, 194^ 218, 210. 

Aratpbhavada, 133^ 148. 

Ardhamatra, 178. 

Arhat, m 

Arpaiia samadhi, 191p 211. 
Arthakriyak^tva, 208f. 

Arthagfiistra, 42^ 

Aryadavap 13, 14, IBS. 

Asad--radiJi, 13I. 

A^amprajEiata samadhl, 191, 210, 
Aaa^a (^aitreyanatha)^ 14, IBS, 19S:, 
194h 196, 223. 

Asajiiea (mattadied), 07, IBS. 

Aaanya prar^iaH 113. 

Asatf l31. 

Asat-karya, 135,14S. 

Aaat-karyavada, 133, 134, 135f. 

Asiva, 123. 

Aiinaraihya> 224. 

Aspaiia, 17S. 

Ajparffiviharap 191. 

Aspaiiayoga, 58^ 59 h 01, 174, 175, 179, 
180, 19U3, 209-2n, 214, 


Aarama, 157^ 17S. 

Aarayaparavrtti, 192 
Aaukhayoga, 191 
Aauiasp 70. 112, 113, 183- 
Aivapati, 91. 

Atigaipbhira, 219. 

Atmabodhemdra, i, 9, 12. ' 

Atman, 2S, 48, 51, 67-9, 73, 103, ICSp 
108, UOp 1236^ 127, m, 159, 160, 134, 
198^200, 218. 230, 235. 
Atma$ak$atkarap 79. 

Almasajpsibajnana, 107. 
Atmasatyanubodba, 166^ 179^ 238. 
Atma-tattv^, 131d 1^- 
Atom^p primal^ 148. 

Atreya <a sage)* 224, 

Atreya, BX.-, 22-4. 

Atri^ 225. 

Au^uLqiiUp 224. 

Aupanifadas^ 13, 220, 

Avaccaheda, 159, 

Ai^odiedavada^ 158, 159. 

Avarana, 99. 

AvasOks, 57, 61, 72, 73. 97, 99. 100-102, 
107, 209, 

Avaatu^ 101. 

Avaidika, 54. 

Avidya, 99, 109, 111. 114. 115. 125, 143. 
157* m 163, 179, 181. 206, 218, 223 
237. 

Avidyaka, 165. 

Avikkipa, 101, 102. 

Avyfikrta, lOl, 104, 105. 

Avyakta, 20, 020, 125, 173. 

Ayatafmvat, 74 
Ayarcya, 8, 9i 10. 

Ayulakddha, 193- 


Bidarfiyapa. 81, 224, 230. 

Badarl, 224. 

BadarikasTanian 2, 8, 24. 

B^yirtbav^dl, 140, 

Baiilia, Sii- Jam^^ 106£. 
Bilakr^^iammda Sajfasvatl, 2, 8. 30f. 
Barnett, L. D., 5, ISf., lOf. 

Baudbiyana 125. 

Belvalkar, S. IL, 13f., 27, 29f., 79r ^7f. 
BePnett, Charles. A., 84i 
Berkeley,. 199£. 

BhapatfafXfifita (Grid), 511^ 80f.. m, 
149-. ISI, 1741+, 176f,, 179f., 209. 211. 
Sho^auod-piCdrtka-uiigftiba, 44t. 
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PtirofKt (Bh^gavata), 24f^ 

25-8. 

Bhairuitij 15S. 

Bh&ratllirtha-vidyusmya^ I7Gf. 
Bhfirtrhari, 24, 227-9, 251. 
Bliartrpnipstnca, 228, 227^ 231. 
BM$kara, 20, 249. 

Bhi^ya, 29. 35, 3S, 46, 226. 

Bh^akara (l^t)^ 225, 236. 

Bhatfas, 236. 

Bhattacharya, 3f., 7, U, 12f.. m, 
32f^ 35f., 46, 43, 49, 51-4, 53-60, 

76, ll3f., I20f., 135, 139f^ 185-197, 200. 
201f., 202, 20Sf.. 210, 212-4, 215-20. 
Bhava, 217. 

Bbavanl, 330- 
Bhavarupa, 153. 

Bbivavivekfl, 4f., 12-4, 220. 
Bhedabheda-vada , 227, 33L 

Blieda-vikyas, 110, 111, 129. 

Bhoga, 161, 177. 

Bhuta daiiana, 141- 
Hhutas. 124, 135. 

Bija, lOL, 104 
Bindu, 169- 

Bleased One, iJia, 310, 211^ 

Bliss^ 61, 73, 75, 90, 92, 94, 108, 126, 145, 
1S6, 165, 174, 254, 233. 

59. 

Bosanquet, B^p 7^., 1981- 
Bradley, F. H., 119f., 130f., I55i. 
Brahman, 20, 25, 36p ^7, 43. 51, 53 p 59, 
6Z-6, 63. 70, 71, 74, 81. S3, 103, 105p 
107-110, 126, 137, 143, 143, 150, 15I, 
153, 155-9. 166, 168, 169, 172, 174, 178. 
179, 132, 100, 192, 197, 199, 200-2 304, 
300, 307, 219, 223^ 227, 338, 330, 3K, 
234, 237, 238. 

Brahma, Z 23, 25, 32. 

BroliTmibiadu E/pani^^ 1751. 
Brahma-caiEanya, 15B. 

Brahmacarya, 70- 
Brahmadatta. 239-BL 
Brahoian-bituitioii, 82, 149, 208, 239. 
Brahman-knowledge, S3. 

Brahmorianda, flf. 

Brahmanas, the, 43, 

Br ahmanafiri in 225. 

Brahmanivarta, 213. 210. 
Brabtaa-parinama-vida, 148, 
Br&hman-Self, 54, 82 130. 
BrahTna-alddhij (Mandana) 46f.j 351. 
Brahman-State, ISL 
G. 35 


BTohma^tTm^ 4, 45, 

BTohma^tnahhA^/d^ f. 

Brahmatmabhava, 3^\, 

Brahmavadlns, 203, 305. 

Brahom-vijnana^ SO. 

Brkddai^nt/okd, 17, 18, 36, 57, 46, 47, 
62, 65, 66, 68, S9. 72, 74, 75, 75, 84, 91, 
92i 97, 98v 100, 112, 113, 116, 129. 130, 
207, 323^ 333, 234. 

Brhaddrani^kqi»Ai^-hkd^-i?Sitikd 
(Bfhadpdrtiktt), 6, 34, 39, 45. 

Brha^U, 185. 

Buddhaj. the, Bauddha, Buddhist, Bud¬ 
dhistic, Buddhism, 59-61, 76. 79, S5. 
S€, lOh 155f,i 142, 183-197, 190, 2M-3, 
205, 206, 209, 210, 212-8. 323. 227, 228, 
250, 240. 

Buddhanta, 67. 

BuddhapUita, 206. 220. 

Buddhatva, 192. 

BuddhJ, 91, 125, 160, 161. 


Caltaaya. 158, 200. 

Cak^u^a-puru^, 72, 

Candida, 94. 

CaodraJdrtI, 204-206^ 220. 

42. 

Carpenter, J. B., l84f., 198, 2211. 
Carvifca, 183. 

Caturthap 66. 72. 73, 95. 96, 107, 146. 
Catu$koft 36, 145. IBS. 

Catu^pid, 43, 78. 

CotiihMtffkd, 12, 185f. 

Causality, 63, 130, 132, 165. 196, 202. 235. 
CausatEon, 132, 125. 135. 137, 139, 148- 
Cause, m, 99, 101, 104, 121, 132-4, 137, 
139, 140, 143, 149, 151, 161, 162, 165, 
108, 171-3, 177* 180* 168, 

Central Ccficeptim of BuddkLrm^ the* 
22lt. 

ChandDgyfl. 12, 17* IS, 47, 70, 72-4, 76^ 
91, 92, H 112; 113, m, KZ. 
ChindQgyDpani$Bd-bh%ya, 225 
Chandogycpani^-vartika, 225. 
Chayi-puni^, 72. 

CMyitman, 7Z. 

CMntamani. T. R.. 15f-, 231f. 

CitslOdiB, 228. 

Citta, 91, 125, 141, 145, 151, 187* 192* 
199-201, 21B. 

Cittekilah, 120- 
Citta-spandita, 197, 199. 
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Concentration (dhyana), 173- 
Conybearep Fp C.j 10, lif. 

Corasastra^ 222, 

Cos»ic-3ou4 
Cowell, II. 

Creaticn, 103, 110-12, 114, 124, 129. IM. 
144 150. ISl-S, 105. 300, 2S5. 


Dak$e» l£G. 

DamiM^ (Damifi), 0, 10^ 11. 

Dasgupta, S. 1B&. 

DasoperLi^dSr 
DemoiUp 7&. 

Dauasen, 21, 44-S. 

Dems, 5Bf 70, 112, 113, 1^. 

Davata, 31. 

Devataklni^r 125. 

DhruvAj 200, 2011. 

Dharmaj 126, 13S* ISli lO^i 213, 215, 217, 
Slfif., 22&. 

DhannaHlhatii^ 104. 

Dhytna, 191, 209, 211. 
Dhyana-niyofia-vada, 230. 

Dinnl^ 186, 107. 

Dipik^ lOlf. 

DravidMi 

Dravi^icarya <DJfami4flciiya)j 5, 225, 
2SG, 231. 

Drayya, 161, 102, 

Djkya^ 144, 

Dr^t^te, 117. 

B^-phale, 230, 

Dream, 55, 02, 93, US. 117*120, 123, 

145, 236. 

IlvaiU, Ihialismr DuaUty, 54* 55, 5B, 63, 

err, 94* os* loi, ic7, loe, ii9, m 13S. 

145, 173, 174, m IKL. 235. 
Durgtsapta^ti, 25i 
Durdaru, 213. 

Dvaitlna, 53, 55, SO, 

Dvapara, 3. 

Dvay^ 135. 

Dvayfllcata^, 120- 


Egyptians, 10. 

Ckatmavfida, IB, 160. 
Efcfl-ftvo-tfddo^ 17* 160. 

Etemeata of Metsphyaks, 831 
Elliot, T. S, 1081. 

EnntKiff ^ Logie, IfiSf. 
Evolution, 130, iSSf' 


ExjKtiiCQce. 85-88. 78-80, 88, 89-90, 92, 
94-«, 98, 102, 103, lOOf., 107, 112, 
118, 119-m, 141, 157. 187, 175. 179, 
000, 20S. 208. 234-B, 238. M), 


Fadilegon, 2O0> 

Fata morfafta, 21, 55, 36, 122, 236, 
File Israjud, 61,14S, 

Flinders, PatrU, 111 


Oanijiiarva nasara, 25,128, 145,187,238, 
Gargi, 64, 65. 233. 

gflrHnpuTBim* 31, 32f. 

Gaii^ (Gaiida5)i 3-5, 7^ 8, 55, 
Qau^aclrya* 5, 6^ 

GatA^^pada, 1^10, 12-5, 17-19, 22^24, 25- 
31* 37, 39| 40. 42, 44-46, 49^ 50p 52, 59; 
€6. 62, 63. 69. 73* 76, 71, 56. 83, 15T; 
160* 135* 192-lM, 196, 202-206, 209, 211, 
m, 216* 219. 224* 251. 232^ 238^ 239. 
240. 

Gau^pddotldsa* 12. 

Gaima* 110. 

God, 41f.* 70-2, 94. 112* U3* 125* 152. 

157, 183, 212, 225, Z27, 

Govindanmda. 4. 

Govlnda-yoglndra* 2 
Gin^a, 25* m 143. 16L 


Haira^ya^arblms, 125. 

Harmu^a< 12. 

HaHt>amia* 32f. 

HarriBon, Max Hunter, 30f. 

2. 

BjeinacBiidra, 30, 

Herrick* Robert, 1201. 

Hetu, 36^ HTp 
H etupansya 117. 

Heya. 194, 219- 
Himalaya^i the* 9. 

Hfndaim and 222f- 

Hhtdu AfonUm and PliirdiWj 30f. 
Hiaton/ of rmdtaii PhilfiBophi^* ISSf. 
Htrtori^ of the OHs+n of C^rCrtienity^ 
10 . 

mranyagarbha, 104, 125.130. 172* IH. 
Hiraravatl* 9. 

Hirtyamia. 51, 177f^ 199!. 20K., 302f.. 

204f., m, 236, ^.* 23K., 233!. 
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/ larches^ &i 

IcchsjxLatrantp 41^ 

Idealism, 222, 239. 

Idealists, eO, 136. 19fl, 222. 

Idealists, m 201, 219. 
niuaiont 77, 107, m, m 132, 149, 1^, 
180, 194, 197, 200, 225, 229. 235, 236. 
niusoriness, 52, 54'‘56p 61, 8S, 87^ lOOt 
114, 118, 14fi, 152, 195, 

JHusory, 96, 115-U7, 121-123, 127-131^ 
141, 145, 149, 149, 151. 154-7. 162, 223. 
224, 236. 

Indha, 97. 

Indba-lEidra, 86^ 
iTidian Philo«ophv, 201f. 

Ihiirfl, 661. 70-72, 97, 119, 125, m 
Inh grefLCO (samavsya), 113. 
fntTXKJuctreii to a Chrbtwm F^ho- 
Th^rapyt An, 118. 

I^ara, 37, 101, 104, 12S, 150-15^ 168, 
m 233. 

In^a-roktM^ 239. 

(liaj UpantMd> 74, 78,130, 226. 
I-tamg, 22!!- 


Jacobi, Hermaim. 194. I98f. 
JoiifadjftiruratMmJTdstara, 3^ 12. 

Jasarltasthana, 47, 50. 

Jaimini, 224, 230. 

Japiaka^ 63-66. 

Jati, 135, 146-7. 

Jayanta Bhafta, 20L 
Jii&^.,ai. 82. 

Jiva, IS. 58-9, 73, UO-112, 123,153, 155-5 
1S&-160, 164, 181. 199. 224, 229, 237. 
Jivatva, 151, 159. 

Jzvakalpaaa^ im. 

JlvamnULkta, IM. 

JMna, 165. 187, 138. 190, 2W. 209, 2l3, 
217p 227, 236, 232, 238 
Inanabhyasa, 177. 

Jn^na-kljrida. 110. in. 

Jpiraeadriyas, 125. 
jBwotta^Eika. 4 
Jnapdmatra, 1S7, 216. 

Jnaya, 194, 213, 218, 219- 
Jneytbhiona-jiyuia^ 167, 183. 

Jyoti^mit, 74. 


Kalas, 73, 125, 

Kfila, 125. 

KUidasa, 24. 

Kalasakti, 228. 

KBlpanS. IBS. 

Kalpita, 149, 150, 186. 

KamS;, 177. 

KamalasHa, 4f., 12, 13, 44, 230- 
Kalad, 222 . 

Eanva (recen^op)^ 228. 

Kipiiika. 222. 

IC^lkakam, (See GBudapida)^ 50. 
Karma. 227, 230, 237. 

Karmaviplka^ 218. 

Kamuandiiyaa, 125, 

Karma-kand^, 109-11. 

Karaka-vyapMa, 132. 

Karans, @9. 

Kiram-ajMna, 104- 
KaraiiB-Brahman, 168, 

Kara^a-sarlra, 157. 

Kar^pana, 97. 

Kirya, 99. 

Kaiya-Brahman, 130, 188. 

Kar^jini, 224^ 

Kasakrtsua, 224, 225. 231 
Kfi$aya, 178, 178. 

Kafivu UpdnlHd (Kdfha)^ 74* 76^ 189. 

309, 210, 219, 228. 

KityiyanT. 03^ 

Kaii^itaki, 94, 

Kau0ya^ 42. 

Keith. A. B , 27, 208. 2tffif 
Kerala, 5. 

K^(rn^Tbi-Iehan^-khddy<i (K7ui7|ldaiie) , 
203. 

Kharapata, 222. 

Kntjrwledge, 72, 7S-80, 82, 91, 92, 96. 99, 
100, 105, 11% 139, 144^ 165-7, 171, 177* 
179-181, 190, 207-9, m, 212^ 227, 229 , 
230-3, 338, 239- 
Kd^ 75. IM, 157. 

Kcaa (a bock), 232. 

Knkhtakopa. 37. 

Krama xniiMi* 312. 

Krpana. 158- 

Kri^inarniirthi Sarma^ B. N., 26, 32f. 
35f. 

Krtake, 194- 
K^anika. 200. 

194. 

Kurofirila, m 
Kunhao Raja. 227f^, 
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KuUuka BLana, If p 20. 
Kuranarayai^s^ 32. 
Kuruk^tra, S. 
Kufufndnjais^ If. 


Ldi/^ticai^rika, fif. 

Laicsaim, 81^ ISO. 

Luk^aiiu^iiiiyap 87, 

LaiLkavatAra^ 201, m 

l-eukifca, 101, 190, m. 

Laya, 48. 51, ItO, 171, 170, 

Lafi, 33, 

Iiii^a-^Ir«i, 157. 

Logic w the o/ XTio-ujl^dge,^ 

7af. 

Loiia, 73, 

Lohavi^huliAga, 15. 

Lokas, 1^4. 

Lokayat^, 154, 125. 

Lokasaifivrti satya, 206. 

I^kottara, 101, 190, 194, 300. 
Lokottaratama, 309. 


Madhvic^a (Madhva), 31, 32f., 41, 4fi. 
Afadliu^ 08. 

Madhu-vtdjia., 109, 

Modhu^raJiina-iia^ 68, 109. 

Madhuiotna, 68. 

Madhusudana saFQSvat], liOf., l79f, 
MadhyaOTika, U, 188, 189, 183, 196, 202-C 
mi^ 215, 239, 

i)fadk£^%T7U]Jcahrda£^ kankS.^ 13, 159f. 
Mod/itfamdJcdla^ra kariha, 4f., 13, 220 , 
MfldkyflinaJcff sfiti, 204, 2l5f. 
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